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INTRODUCTION. 

It was not without diffidence that I undertook thig 
work; nor have I forratten the satiric complaiitt 
of my countryman— "Will no one write a book on 
what he understands ?" 

But the hands which hold the pencil are not 
always willing or able to hold the pen, and artists 
of literanr attainments are either more profitably 
employed, or pmdent enough to avoid an undertaking 
where there is more certainty of censure than of 
praise. I may also urge, in extenuation of ray te- 
merity, that as art reflects nature, through nature it 
must be judged. 

The lustory of art, and the lives, and characters, 
and works of its earlier professors are scattered 
through many volumes, and are to be sought for in 
remote collections, private cabinets, and public gsl» 
leries. Our paintings are widely diffused, nor are 
they all contamed in the island; and the iMegraphicai 
materials collected by the indiscriminating diligence ^ 
of Vertue, and brightened here and there by the wit 
or the safi[acity of Walpole, lie strangely heaped to- 
gether. The other sources of information consist 
chiefly of the lectures and discourses of the Profes- 
8ors, the accidental notice of the historian or the 
poet, anecdote collected by lovem of gosnp con- 
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nected with eminent men, and certain detached bio- 
graphies dictated, some by the affection of friends, 
others by the malevolence of enemies — but most of 
them drawn up with the hurried indifference of men 
writing for bread. Oi these works some are con- 
cise and barren, others overflowing and diffuse, and 
all are more less liable to be cliarged with inaccu- 
racy of criticism, with describmg what ought to be, 
rather than delineating what is. 

fVom materials thus varied and contradictory, it 
is my wish to extract a clear and concise account 
of our early art, with the lives and characters of the 
most eminent British artists. Before the birth of 
Hogarth there are many centuries in which we relied 
wholly on foreign skill. With him, and after him, 
arose a succession of eminent painters, who have 
spread the fame of British art far and wide. Of 
tneir conduct as men I hope to speak with candour. 
Of their works I shall express my own sentiments, 
wherever I have the power of personal examination. 
Where this is impracticable — tor many paintings are 
in foreign hmds, some are shut up in inaccessible 
galleries, and others have perished through time oi 
accidental shall follow what are generally esteemed 
tiie safest authorities. 

Though the lives of men devoted to silent study 
and seclude^ labour contain few of those incidents 
which embellish the biographies of more stirring 
spirits, yet they are scarcely less alluring and in- 
structive. Their works are at once their actions 
and their history, and a record of the taste and feeling 
of the times in which they flourished. We love to 
know under what circumstances a great work of 
art was conceived and completed : it is pleasing to 
follow the vicissitudes of their fortunes whose ge- 
nius has charmed us— 4o 83anpathize in their anxie* 
ties, and to witness their triumph. 

Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Music are the 
Qitural ofispsBig of lim heart of man. Tliey are 
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found among the most barbarous nations; they 
flourish among the most civilized; and springing 
from nature, and not from necessity or accident, 
they can never be wholly lost in the most disas- 
trous changes. In this they differ from mere inven- 
tions ; and, compared with mechanicsd discoveries, 
are what a living tree is to a log of wood. It may 
indeed be said that the tongue of poetry is occasion- 
ally silent, and die hand of painting sometimes 
stayed ; but this seems not to affect the ever-living 
minciple which I claim as their characteristic. 
They are heard and seen again in their season, as 
the burds and flowers are at the coming of spring; 
and assert their title to such immortality as the 
things of earth may claim. It is true that the 
poetry of barbarous nations is lude, and their at- 
tempts at painting uncouth ; yet even in these we 
may recognise the foreshadowings of future excel- 
lence, and something of the peculiar character 
which^ in happier days, the genius of the same tribe 
is to stamp upon wortliier productions. The future 
Scott, or Lawrence, or Chantrey may be indicated 
afar off in the barbarous ballads, drawings, or carv- 
ings of an early nation. Coarse nature and crude 
8inq)licity are the commencement, as elevated na- 
ture and elegant simplicity are the consummation, 
of art. 

When the Spaniards invaded the palaces of Chili 
and Peru, they found them filled with works of art. 
Cooke found considerable beauty of drawing and 
skill of workmanship in the ornamented weapons 
and war-canoes of the islanders of the South Sea ; 
and in the interior recesses of India, sculptures and 
paintings, of no common merit; are found in every 
village. In like maimer, when Caesar landed 
among the barbarians of Britain, he found them ac- 
quainted with arts -and arms ; and his savage suc- 
cessors, the Saxons, added to unextinguishable fero- 
city 9, love of splendour and a rude sense of beauty, 
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Still visible in the churches which they built, and 
the monuments which they erected to their princes 
and leaders. All those works are of that kind called 
ornamental: the graces of true art, the truth of ao* 
tion and the dignity of sentiment are wanting; and 
they seem to have been produced by a sort of me- 
chanical process, similar to that which creates figures 
in arras. Art is, indeed, of slow and gradual growth ; 
like the oak, it is long of growing to maturity and 
strength. Much knowledge of colour, much skill of 
hand, much experience in human character, and a 
deep sense of light and shade, have to be acquired, 
to enable the pencil to imbody the conceptions of 
genius. Tlie artist has to seek for all this in the 
accumulated mass of professional knowledge which 
time has gathered for his instruction : and with his 
best wisdom, and his happiest fortune, he can only 
add a little more information to the common stock, 
for the benefit of his successors. In no country has 
Painting risen suddenly into eminence. While 
Poetry takes wing at once, free and unencumbered, 
she is retarded in her ascent by the very mechanism 
to which she must at last owe at least half her glory. 
In Britain, Painting was centuries in throwing off 
the fetters of mere mechanical skill, and in rising 
into the region of genius. The original spirit of 
England had appeared in many a noble poem, while 
the two sister arts were still servilely employed in 
preserving incredible legends, in taking the Ukeness 
of the last saint whom credulity had added to the 
calendar, and in confounding the acts of the apostles 
in the darkness of allegory. 

Henry the Third, a timid and pious king, founded 
many cathedrals, and enriched tnem with sculpture 
and with painting, to an extent and with a skill 
which merited the commendation of Flagman. TTie 
royal instructions of 1233 are curious, and niform us 
of the character of art at that remote period, and of 
tbe subordinate condition of its professors^ In Italy 
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Indeed, as well as in England, an artist was then, 
and long after, considered as a mere mechanic. He 
was commonly at once a carver of wood, a maker 
of figures, a house and heraldry painter, a carpenter, 
an upholsterer, and a mason; and sometimes, over 
and above all liiis, he was a tailor. Genius haul not 
then come to the aid of art, and paintings and statues 
were ordered exactly as chairs and tables are now. 

Much of the undisciplined talent of the nation 
was employed by Henr^ the Tliird in the building 
and embellishing of liis cathedi-als and palaces: 
foreign artists, too, were imported; and the manu- 
facture of saints and legends was carried on under 
the inspection of one William, a Florentine. Those 
productions take their position in history, and claim 
the place, if not the merit, of works of taste and 
talent. At best they were but a kind of religious 
heraldry: the most beautiful of the virgins and the 
most dignified of the apostles were rude, clumsy, 
and ungraceful, with ill-proportioned bodies and 
most rueful looks. 

That the religious paintings of that period were 
such as I have described them, there is sufficient 
evidence ; that those of a national or domestic kind 
were similar in character may be safely inferred^ 
There is no account of the nature of those paintings 
which belonged to the royal castle of Winchester, 
but we may conclude that they were not the same 
as those which aided the priests of the abbeys in 
explaining religion to an illiterate people. WaJqpole 
presuines — he says not on what authority'— that 
when Henry the Third directed his chamber in 
Winche^tisr to be painted with ^ the same pictures 
as before,^ they were of an historical native. His« 
torical, or religious, or domestic, the passage re- 
ferred to by Walpole proves that the art of painting 
had been mtroduced early among us: perhapf & 
even countenances the traoition tluit i|; is as old as 
Bcm3o. Vertos indeed urges, with mora natioaality 
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than probability, the claim of England to early 
knowledge in art, and our acquaintance with the 
mystery of oil colours, before they appeared in 
Italy. In Scidpture considerable talent was shown 
before this period; but he who proves that equal 
skill was exhibited in Painting has likewise to prove 
that the artists were Englishmen — a circumstance 
contradicting tradition, and unsupported by history. 
The early works of art in this island were from the 
hands of foreigners. It was the interest of Rome 
to supply us with painters as well as priests, whose 
mutual talents and mutual ^eal might maintain, and 
extend, and embellish religion. There is no honour 
surrendered in relinquishing our claims to such pro- 
ductions ; the best of them disfdayed no genius and 
exhibited little skill. 

The arts seem to have suffered some neglect 
during the reigns of Edward the First and Second 
— the chronicles of the church and the state an^ 
nalist are alike silent. Painting, which requires 
seclusion and repose, was ill suited to the temper 
of the conqueror of Wales and Scotland, and was 
not likely to obtain patronage from a fierce nobility, 
whose feet were seldom out of the stirrup. All art 
was neglected save that which embellished armour, 
and weapons, and military trappings. Elegance 
was drowned in absurd pomp, and luxury in gro- 
tesque extravagance. 

Art and knowledge were more in favour during^ 
the long reign of Edward the Third. Poetry and 
learning were of his train ; a better taste And a 
more temperate splendour distinguished the court; 
the country became rich as well as powerful, and 
the martial barbarism of the preceding reigns was 
sobered down into something like elegance. Tlie 
ladies laid aside those formidable pyramids which 
made the face seem the centre of the body, and the 
nobles escaped out of the courtly boots of the first 
Sd^Mitd wii^ the square tomed-'ttp toee ftoenid lo 
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the knees by chains of gold. There was every 
where a growing sense of what was becoming and 
elegant, yet tlie character of the times was deci- 
de<Uy martial. The actions of the Black Edward 
ki Ftance and Spain gave lustre to the arms of 
England. A spirit for martial adventure, tempered 
with high feeling and romantic generosity, spread 
among the nobles. He was accounted of little note 
in the land who preferred domestic repose to active 
war, or who imagined that the best productions of 
die human mind could be compared to the fame of a 
well-fought field. Sentiments and feelings such as 
these ushered in chivalry ; to the influence of which 
we owe so much, since it broughi with it mildness, 
mercy; high honour and heroic daring, and many a[ 
the sweets and amenities of social life. 

Tlie art of painting during this reign partook of . 
the warlike spirit of the king ; the royal commis- 
sions for saints, virgins, and apostles gave way to 
orders for gilded armour, painted shields, and em- 
blazoned banners — St. Edward was less in request 
than St. George. No works of art were produced 
in this period which induce me to lament their loss, 
and the oblivion which has come over them. 

During the civil wars which succeeded, the waste 
of human life was immense ; the contest was fierce 
and of long continuance; and the destruction of 
castles and churches involved the treasures of 
knowledge in ruin, and checked the progress of the 
elegant arts. In the intervals of repose, indeed, 
painting was not idle ; but her efFoitii displayed 
neither originality of thought nor skill of execution. 
For many reigns art continued to work patiently at 
its old manufacture. No new paths were explored ; 
nor had the painter any other aim than that of mQ- 
dianically reproducing the resemblance of that 
which had preceded him. Those works are tha 
first blind gpropings of art after form and colour 
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The faces are without thougfht, the limbs without 
proportion, and the draperies without variety. 

Among them thei-e is one which merits notice, 
chieflyj l^cause it is one of the earliest of our at- 
tempts at historical portraiture which can be authen- 
ticated. It is a painting on wood ; the figures are 
less than life, and represent Henry the FifUi and his 
relations. It measures four feet six inches long, by 
four feet four inches high, and was in the days of 
Catholic power the altarpiece of the church of 
Shenc. An angel stands in the centre holding in 
his hands the expanding coverings of two tents, out 
of which the king, with three princes, and the queen, 
with four princesses, are proceeding to kneel at two 
altars, where crosses, and sceptres, and books are 
lying. They wear long and flowing robes, with 
loose hair, and have crowns on their heads. In the 
back-ground, St. George appears in the air, com- 
bating with the dragon, while Cleodelinda kneels in 
prayei beside a lamb. It is not, indeed, quite cer- 
tain that this curious work was made during the 
reign of Henry the Fifth, but there can be little 
doubt of its being painted as early as that of his 
son. The monarch was not more fortuiate than 
the apostles of the church ; for neither his heroic 
character, nor the presence of princesses of the 
blood royal, could animate the conception, or raise 
the artist above the usual cold level of barbarism. 

Painting, nevertheless, may be said to have ad- 
vanced a step or two during that period of blood 
and confusion, and the love of art was gaining a 
little ground. The demand for saints and legends 
was sensibly diminishing; a more rational taste in 
all things was dawning; men's sympathies, national 
and social, mingled freely in literature, and mode- 
rately in art. Portraits were frequently attempted ; 
but they are grim and jp^rotesque-^resent an image 
of death rather than of life, and show but glimpses 
of that feeling and truth of character which diatin- 
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^8h true works of art. But tboug^h the draperies 
seem copied from the winding' sheet rather than from 
the robe, and the faces from death rather than from life ; 
still it was Bometliing to attempt to follow nature, 
and showed a spirit willing to be freed from the 
shackles of imitation, and a desire to escape from 
the thraldom of the church. 

At this period the charac^ter of an English artist 
was curiously compounded; he was at once archi- 
tect, sculptor, carpenter, goldsmith, armourer, jew- 
eller, saddler, tailor, and painter. There is extant, 
in Dugdale, a curious example of the character of 
the times, and a scale by which we can measure the 
public admiration of art. It is a contract between 
the Earl of Warwick and John Rag, citizen and 
tailor, London, in which the latter undertakes to 
execute the emblazonry of the earPs pageant in his 
situation of ambassador to France. In the tailor's 
biU, gilded griffins mingle with Virgin Mary's; 
painted streamers for battle or procession, with the 
twelve apostles ; and ^ one coat for his grace's body, 
lute with fine gold," takes precedence of St. George 
and the Dragon. 

The superstition of the church formed a grotesque 
union with the frivolities of heraldry and the follies 
of courtiers and kings. The baron who patronised 
in his youth the gilded pomps and painted vanities 
of the court and camp, entertained other feelings as 
he approached the grave, and at once soothed a 
tunorous conscience, and appeased a rapacious 
church, by benefactions to abbeys of painted saints 
and profitaMe manors. This was the true age of 
barbaric splendour; mankind wanted the taste to 
use their wealth wisely, and knew no way to esti- 
mate excellence save by price. The quantities of 
silver and gold, precious stones^ and expensive co** 
loursf employed in works of art, were immense. 
An, unequal to the task of touching the heart by 
either action or Bentimentt appealed to our sense of 
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what is costly, and trusted to her materials. The 
taste and genius of the Greeks enabled them to use 
rich materials, and perhaps to use them wisely; but 
our fathers acted as if all the charm lay in abun« 
dance of costly things. We had- gilded kings with 
golden crowns; gilded angels with golden halos; 
and g^ded virgins sitting nursing golden children 
on golden clouds : the heaven atove was gold, and 
so was the earth beneath. 

Yet art, in what was conceived to be a far humbler 
pursuit, made some atonement for all this. Before, 
and some time after, the invention of printing, lite- 
rature was diffused over the land by means of the 
pen, and a skilful transcriber had more than the re* 
putation which a clever printer enjoys now. Of 
the volumes thus produced, many were eminently 
beautiful: a single volume was the subject of a dy« 
ing bequest, and the works of a favourite author 
were received as pledges for the repayment of 
large loans, and even for the faith of treaties. The 
hand of the painter added greatly to the value of 
those volumes. The illustration of missals, and of 
books of chivalry and romance, became a favourite 
pursuit with the nobles and a lucrative emplo3rment 
to artists. Illustrations on this scale required a de 
licate liand which excelled in miniature resem* 
blances, and a fancy in keeping with the ge« 
nius of the author. Many of those performances 
are beautiful. But their beauty is less that of sen- 
timent than of colour. In some of the most re 
markable there is a vivid richness and delicacy of 
hue, approaching the lustre of oil-painting. They 
are valuable also for their evidence of the state of 
ait — for the light which they throw on the generad 
love of mankind for literature ; and for the inform- 
ation which they indirectly convey concerning the 
condition of our cowts and nobles. 

The subjects of those illustrations ai'e very va- 
rioii8> They represent the dresses, ceremonies, and 
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portraits of the chief men of the times, while they 
imbody the conceptions of the author. They were 
richly bound, and clasped with silver or gold, and de- 
posited in painted cabinets and in tapestried rooms. 
They were exhibited on great occasions, and their em- 
bossed sides and embeHished leaves were submitted 
to nobles^ and knights, and poets. They were the 
pride, and formed part of the riches of their posses- 
sors. The art of printing, and the Reformation, 
which that art so greatly served, threw those illu- 
minated rarities first into the shade, and afterward 
mto the fire. The zeal of the reformers was let 
loose upon the whole progeny of the church of 
Rome, and wooden saints and gilded missals served 
to consume one another. The blunt rustics and 
illiterate nobles, who composed the torrent which 
swept away the long-established glories of the papal 
church, confounded the illuminated volumes of poets 
and philosophers with the superstitious offspring of 
the Lady 01 the Seven Hills. Over this havoc there 
has been much lamentation. I grieve fqr the lite- 
rature — for the illuminations my sorrow is more 
moderate. Into the latter the true genius of art had 
not ascended, as sap into the tree, to refresh it into 
life and cover it with beauty. They looked like 

grocessions of lay-figures rather than groups of 
reathing beings. 

The art of tapestry as well as the art of illumi- 
nating books, aided in diffusing a love of painting 
over the island. It was carried to a high degree 
of excellence. The earliest account of its ap<- 
pearance in England is during the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, but there is no reason to doubt that it 
was well-known and in general esteem much earlier. 
The traditional account, that we were instructed in 
it by^e Saracens, has probably some foundation. 
The ladies encouraged this manufacture by working 
at it with their own hands ;9and the rich aided by 
puidtaving it in vast quantities whenever legolai 
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practitioners appeared in the market. Jt Iboild Ito 
way into church and palace — ehamher and haU. It 
served at once to cover and adorn cold and eom- 
fortless walls. It added warmth, and, when snow 
was on the hill and ice in the stream, gave an air 
of social snug^ess which has deserted some of our 
modem mansions. 

At first the figures and groups, which rendered 
this manufacture popular, were copies of favourite 
paintings ; hut, as taste improved and skill increased, 
they showed more of originality in their concep- 
tions, if not more of nature in their forms. They 
exhibited, in common with all other works of art, 
the mixed taste of the times — ^a grotesque union of 
classical and Hebrew history — of martial life and 
pastoral repose — of Greek gods and Romish saints. 
Absurd as such combinations certainly were, and 
destitute of those beauties of form and delicate gra- 
dations and harmony of colour which distinguish 
paintings worthily so called — still when the hall was 
lighted up, and living faces thronged the floor, the 
silent inhabitants of the walls would seem, in the 
eyes of our ancestors, something very splendid. 
As painting rose in fame, tapestry sunk in estima- 
tion. The introduction of a lighter and less msussive 
mode of architecture abridged the space for its ac- 
commodation, and by degrees the stiff and fanciful 
creations of the loom vanished from our walls. 
The art is now neglected. I am sorry for this, 
because I cannot think meanly of an art whidb en- 
gaged the heads and hands of the ladies of England, 
and gave to the tapestried hall of elder days fame little 
inferior to what now waits on a gallery of paintings. 

During the reign of Henry the Seventh, painting 
rendered Italy the most renowned nation of the 
earth ; but till near his death our island continued, 
as of old, in gross ignorance of all that genius, 
beauty, or grandeur give to art. Now and then 
the fit&gy of a prince or an earl was painted*?* 
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legends were imaged forth forthe chnrch — ^pageants 
were stitched ai5 daubed for the nobles — stones 
were quarried for the manufacture of saints — trees 
cut down in the royal parks to be chipped into apos- 
tles—and art, to the ordinary eye, seemed in full 
employment. But true art there was none. 

It would neither be instructive nor amusing to 
give an account of those lampoons upon human 
nature which our painters at this period perpetrated 
under the name of portraits. The likeness of Jane 
Shore will enable us to form some notion of the 
existing skill in the art. Tradition and history 
unite in conferring great personal beauty on this 
unfortunate woman, and have thus impressed an 
image of loveliness upon our minds which few 
painters, perhaps, could realize. The Jane Shore 
of the artists has no charms such as could have 
proved fatal to her peace. She possesses none of 
those attractions — 

** Which from the wiaettt win their best resolves.'* 

Sir Thomas More has given us a glowing account 
of one of her portraits : it is one of the oldest de- 
scriptions of an English work of art, and I shall 
transcribe the passage ; — " Her stature was mean^ 
her hair of a dark yellow, her face round and full, 
her eyes gray : delicate harmony being between each 
part's proportion and each proportion's colour ; hei 
body fat, white, and smooth; her countenance 
cheerful, and like to her condition. The picture 
which I have seen of her was such as she rose out 
of her bed in the morning, having nothing on but a 
rich mantle cast under one arm and over her shoul- 
der, and sitting on a chair on which one arm did 
lie." ' "Her forehead," adds Walpole, describing 
her portrait at Eton, " is remarkably large, hei 
mouth and the rest of her features small, her hair 
of the admired golden colour : a lock of it» if we 

Vol. I-— C 
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ina]^ believe tradition, is still extant in the coUec^tion 
of the countess of Cardigan, and is marvellously 
beautiful, seeming to be powdered with golden dust, 
without prejudice to its silken delicacy." 

We must receive such descriptions with caution. 
The words of Sir Thomas More are expressive of 
a portrait beautiful both in conception and execution 
—a work seemingly beyond the power of our artists, 
at that period, to produce. He probably thought it 
excellent, because others with which he compared 
it were utterly abominable. In a better informed 
age, John Evelyn, a gentleman of taste and talents* 
pronounced the heathen atrocities of Verrio, in 
Windsor castle, sublime compositions, and their 
painter the first of mankind. The silenced gods of 
the ancients infested then, and long after, both our 
literature and our conversation — and the accom- 
plished Evelyn was pleased to see those divinities 
imbodied of whom he had read so much. 

The commencement of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth was auspicious for art. The monarch was 
young, learned, liberal, and gallant — a lover of the 
ladies and of all sorts of magnificence. He desired 
to rival the splendour of foreign courts, and, if 
money could have accomplished it, he would have 
surpassed Charles V. and Francis I. in glory. He 
opened his treasury, and scattered his father's hoards 
with no sparing hand. Foreign artists began to ap- 
pear at court, and an enthusiasm for works of talent 
was awakened. Skilful portrait-painting — ^the noble 
art of expressing the sentiments of the soul in the 
lineaments of the face, rose more and more in esti- 
mation, and England seemed in a fair way of having 
a school of art created in her O'wn spirit. A sore 
evil, however, accompanied the foreign artists to 
England — the incurable malady of allegory. This 
disease in art arose froni the misuse of learning — 
from a desire of cheap adulation, and an utter 
poverty of fancy. An art was discovered which 
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f oothed the pjride of learning and was too mystical 
for the vulgar-r-the art of personifying virtues, and 
employing heathen gods to do the duty of sound 
divines. Minerva and Venus, and Juno and Jupiter, 
with all the exploded progeny of Olympus, were 
seen following in the train of Christian monarchs, 
with high-heeled boots, laced cravats, and three- 
storied wigs. This bastard offspring of learning 
swarmed in our palaces and churches. The pe- 
dantry of poets, the mysteries of the church, and 
the grotesque combinations of heraldry, all united 
in encouraging this absurd deviation from truth and 
nature. 

Art, in no nation, could well be lower than it was 
in England when Henry the Eighth succeeded his 
father, and artists never stood lower, either in the 
scale of genius, or in the estimation of mankind. 
They were numbered with the common menials of 
the court ; they had their livery suit, their yearly 
dole, and their weekly wages. Their works, too, 
were worthy of their condition. I transcribe the 
following singular memorandum from a book be- 
longing to the church of St. Mary, in Bristol : the 
subject referred to is a religious pageant, which 
seems to have been composed of strange materials, 
and to have been the united production of all the 
incorporations. 

" Memorandum : That Master Cumings hath de- 
livered, the 4th day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1470, to Mr. Nicholas Bettes, Vicar of Radcliffe, 
Moses Couteryn, Philip Bartholomew, and John 
Brown, Procurators of RadclifFe before-said, a new 
sepulchre, well gilt, and cover thereto ; an image of 
God Almighty rising out of the said sepulchre, with 
all the ordinance that longeth thereto; that is to 
say, — Item. A lath, made of timbjer, and iron-work 
thereto. Item. Thereto longeth- heaven, made of 
timber and stained cloth. Item. Hell, made of tim- 
b^r^ and iFon-work« with devils in number thirteen* 
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Item. Four knights, aimed, keeping the sepulchre, 
with their weapons in their hands, that is to say, 
two axes and two spears. Item. Three pair of 
angels* wings; four angels, made of timber, and 
•well painted. Item. The Father, the crown and 
visage ; the ball, with a cross upon it, well gilt with 
fine gold. Item. The Holy Ghost coming out of 
heaven into the sepulchre. Item. Longeth to the 
angels, four chevelers." 

The rude simplicity of this curious memorial, 
and the singular mixture of carving and painting", 
and chipping and hewing, which the work required, 
will speak for themselves. Scarcely less ludicrous 
are the written instructions which Henry the Eighth 
left for a monument to his own memory. " The 
king shall appear on horseback,** says this strange 
document, " of the stature of a goodly man, while 
over him shall appear the image of God the Father, 
holding the king*s soul in his left hand, and his 
riffht hand extended in the act of benediction.'* 
The whole was to be in bronze, and much of it was 
completed, but the parsimony of Elizabeth prevailed 
over her respect for her father; the work was 
stopped, and the Puritan parliament sold the whole 
for £600. 

A reformation came which affected religion, lite- 
rature, art, and the civil and social condition of man- 
kind. This great change arose not, as has been 
wildly asserted, through the voluptuousness of the 
king — for that was but as a drop to the torrent ; it 
sprung from the impulse which knowledge had given 
to the nation, and which nothing could withstand or 
resist. It is to be regretted, that in this salutary 
change from superstition to wisdom, there were men 
found rude and savage enough to lift their hands 
against much that was worthy and valuable. We 
may doubt if the pictures which were destroyed in 
the English churches are to be regretted ver}' sorely; 
-4)utthe Reformation struck at the scope and spirit 
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oi Italian art. The war which it waged against the 
superstitious beliefs and idle ceremonies of the oJd 
church, included not only her images — (which had 
been at least abused to idolatrous ends) — but th6 
-whole of her religious paintings. Our reformers 
were purifiers of religion, not patrons of art ; nor 
could they perceive any sort of connexion between 
the rules of belief and moral obedience laid down by 
our Saviour, and the glowing creations and lively 
fictions of Italian limners. They perceived, too, that 
the weak and the ignorant considered even pahited 
altarpieces as a sort of divinities ; so, by one decisive 
movement, they swept them away, and crushed the 
religious art of Italy in the very act of filling our 
churches with its splendid products. Thus did the 
early reformers ; thus the weak Somerset— the poli- 
tic Elizabeth — and the zealous Puritans of the times 
of CromweU. These last completed the crusade by 
stabling their chargers in the stalls of the cathedrals. 

Portraiture survived the general wreck: and Henry 
VIII., who was as vain as he was cruel, protected 
and sheltered it at court — ^where indeed all was safe 
except virtue and innocence. He was sensible of 
the lustre which literature and art can shed upon the 
tlirone ; he saw the rival kings of France and Spain 
marching to battle or to negotiation with poets and 
painters in their trains^ and he envied not a little the 
unattainable brilliancy of their courts. Vanity and 
ostentation, rather than true love of the art, induced 
him to patronise Hans Holbein, and to fix him in 
England by kindness and caresses, as well as by a 
Tigular pension. 

This was the first painter of eminence who came 
to England, and with him the art in which genius 
shines may be said to have commenced. His name 
had already been spread far and wide by the obvious 
and peculiar beauty of his productions, and by the 
eloquent praisesof Erasmus. Stung with the neglect 
of his talents st B^le* his native tSaea* and his do- 
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mestic peace imbittered by the froward temper of 
his wife, he wr s willing to seek for peace aud profit in 
anothei lane*. He accordingly accompanied the earl 
of Arundel to England in 1526, in the thirtieth year 
of his age. This island, at that period, presented a 
fine field for the display of a creative and original 
genius. England had dismissed the pageantry of 
the Romish church ; and — cleared of all preceding 
works of the pencil, with a taste improved and a 
mind enlarged, and great w^ealth — whoever appeared 
willing to work in her spirit, she was ready to wel- 
come and reward him. The genius of Holbein was 
too literal and mechanical for this. He w^as skilful 
in plain fidelity of resemblance, and could imitate 
whatever stood before him in living flesh and blood ; 
but he was deficient in imagination — in the rare art 
of imbodying vision? of grace and beauty. 

He wrought at the court of Henry with a diligence, 
and, what is better, with a skill new to the country. 
His works are chiefly portraits, and are all distin- 
guished by truth and by nature. His Sir Thomas 
More has an air of boldness and vigour, and a look 
at once serene and acute, which attest the sincerity 
of the resemblance. His Anne Boleyn is graceful 
and volatile, his king Henry bluff and joyous, with 
jealous eyes and an imperious brow\ He was not 
always so faithful to nature — and knew how to prac- 
tise the flattery of his profession. He lavished so 
much beauty on Anne of Cleves, that the king, who 
had fallen in love with the picture, when the original 
came to his arms, regarded her with aversion and 
disgust — exclaimed against the gross flattery of 
Hans — and declared she was not a woman but a 
Flanders mare. This anecdote, how^ever, confirms 
the painter^s claim to fidelity in his other likenesses : 
he was no habitual flatterer, or Henry would not 
Lave given implicit faith to him. On another occa* 
sion Holbein went to Flanders to draw the picture 
of thfi dutptheafrdowager of .MilaD-4be intauied.8QC* 
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eessor to Jane Seymour. She was a princess of 
equivocal virtue, but of ready wit. " Alas !" said 
she, " what answer shall I give to the king of Eng- 
land! I am unfortunate enough to have but one 
liead ; had I two, one of them should be at his high- 
ness's service." 

It is traditionally asserted that the king employed 
Holbeinr to paint the portraits of the fairest young 
ladies in his kingdom, that, in case of the frailty of 
a queen, he might go to his gallery and select her 
sQccessor. This story, which I can desire no one 
to credit, seeing that his majesty had ready access 
to the originals, is countenanced by an anecdote re- 
lated by Vennander. One day, while the artist was 
painting in private the portrait of a favourite lady 
for the king, a great lord unexpectedly found his 
way into the chamber. The painter, a brawny, 
powerful man, and somewhat touchy of temper, 
threw the intruder down stairs, bolted the door, ran 
to the king by a private passage, fell on his knees, 
asked for pardon, and obtained it. In came the cour- 
tier, and made his complaint. " By God's splendour,** 
exclaimed the king (this was his customary oath), 
" you have not to do with Hans but with me. Of 
seven peasants I can make seven lords, but I cannot 
make one Hans Holbein." 

The works of Holbein were once very numerous 
in England; but some were destroyed during the 
great civil wars ; others were sold abroad by the 
Furitan parliament, and many perished when the 
great palace of Whitehall was burned. Tlie original 
drawings, eighty-nine in number, which he made of 
the chief persons of Henry's court, are the greatest 
curiosity m his present maj esty 's collection. Charles 
the First exchanged them with the earl of Pembroke 
for the splendid St. George of Raphael ; Pembroke 
gave them to the earl of Arundel; they suffered 
sometliing in the vicissitudes of the civil war, and at 
bat ianaa their way back* it is iiot jwneiiibaped b^ 
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into the Royal Gallery. ** A great part of these 
drawings,^' observes Walpole, " are exceedingly fine, 
and in one respect preferable to the finished pictures, 
as they are drawn in a bold and free manner. And 
though they have little more than the outline, being 
drawn with chalk upon paper stained of a fles^ co- 
lour, and scarce shaded at all, there is a strength 
and vivacity in them equal to the most perfect por- 
traits." 

Holbein died of the plague in 1554. His works 
have sometimes an air of stiffness ; but they have 
always the look of truth and life. He painted with 
great rapidity and ease, wrought with the left hand, 
and dashed off a portrait at a few sittings. He was 
gay and joyous, lived freely, and spent his pension 
of two hundred Horins and the money he received 
for his works with a careless liberality. He had a 
strong frame, a swarthy, sensual face, a neck like a 
bull, and an eye unlikely to endure contradiction. 
It would be imjust to his fame to vdthhold the in- 
formation that his talents were not confined to pic- 
tures. Like other eminent artists his mind took a 
range beyond the brush and the easel. He was an 
able architect — ^he modelled and he carved. He was 
skilful too in designing ornaments, and in making 
drawings for printed lK)oks ; some of which he is 
said to have cut himself. Sir Hans Sloane had a 
book of jewels of his designing, which is now in the 
British Museum. Inigo Jones had another book of 
his designs for weapons, hilts, ornaments, scabbards, 
swordbelts, buttons, hooks, hatbands, girdles, shoe* 
clasps, knives, forks, saltcellars, and vases, aU for 
king Henry. 

Neither the presence of Holbein nor the influence 
of his works could prevail against ^e mercantile 
mode of bargaining for works of art ; they continued 
to be weighed out or measured like other commer* 
cial commodities. An artist was looked upon as a 
manufactaxer, a&d his nroductions were flrtaftmud 
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according to their extent, and the time consnmed in 
making them. Francis Williamson, of Southwark, 
and Simon Sjrmonds, of Westminster, glaziers, on 
the 3d of May, in the 18th of Henry the Eighth, un- 
dertook to '* glaze curiously and sufficiently four 
windows of tlie upper story of the church of King's 
College, Cambridge, of orient colours and imagery 
of the story of the Old Law and of the New Law, 
after the maimer and goodness in every point of the 
king's new chapel at Westminster, also according 
to the maimer of Bernard Flower, glazier, deceased, 
to be paid after the rate of sixteen pence per foot for 
the glass." Other engagements of the same nature 
might be cited, all proving that works of English art 
vfere bargained for by measure, and that groups and 
figures, requiring taste and genius to create, were 
ordeied like bricks and tiles by the dozen and the 
long hundred. " Yet as much," observes Walpole, 
** as we imagine ourselves arrived at higher perfec- 
tion in the arts, it would not be easy for a master 
of a college now to go into St. Margaret's parish or 
Southwark, and bespeak the roof of such a chapel as 
that of King's College, and a dozen or two of win- 
dows so admiraUy drawn, and order them to be sent 
home by such a day, as if he was bespeaking a 
chequered pavement or a church Bible." It is re- 
markable that one of the finest of those windows 
contains the story of Saphira and Ananias, as told 
by Raphael in the Cartoons. 

Painting maintained its place in popular estima- 
tion during the brief and guilty reign of Mary. 
Sir Antonio More, for his portrait of the queen, re- 
ceived from Philip a chain of gold, with the more 
substantial addition of a pension of four hundre .' 
a-year as painter to the king. More followed Philif 
into Spain, lived in much splendour, and in closr' 
intimacy too with the monarch, which was not with- 
out its danger. One day, it is said, Philip laid his 
hand jestingly on More's shoulder in the presence' 
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of his courtiers, and as the artist was professional^ 
engaged, he touched the royal hand with a brusi 
dipped in carmine. The courtiers stood aghast at 
this criminal breach of court etiquette, and Philip 
himself surveyed for a moment in silence that awful 
hand which even ladies knelt to kiss with a ser&ous 
look. The painter saw his error: — ^he knelt, i aed 
for forgiveness, and obtained it from the king — ^but 
not from the inquisition, who believed, or said, that 
More had got nrom the English heretics a charm 
wherewith he bewitched Philip. He retired from 
a country so dangerous for a man of free manners, 
toid pleased the duke of Alva so much with some 
portraits of favourite ladies, that he was made re- 
ceiver of the revenue of West Flanders, a lucrative 
appointment-*-whcreon Sir Antonio forthwith threw 
away his briishes and burned his easel. 

Queen Elizabeth courted wits and coquetted with 
warriors, but disregarded art and artists. She en- 
couraged nothing ^that promised to be expensive, 
and the strong Protestant feeling of the nation, still 
writhing under the recollection of her sister's se- 
verities, excluded madonnas and saints, and even 
apostles from the cathedrals. ''There is no evi- 
dence," says Walpole, in his own sarcastic way, 
^' that Elizabeth iiad much taste for painting ; but 
she loved pictures of herself. In them she could 
appear really handsome, and yet, to do the profes- 
sion justice, they seem to have flattered her the least 
of all her dependants : there is not a single portrait 
of her that one can call beautiful. The profusion 
of ornaments with which they are loaded are marks 
of her continual fondness Cor dress, while they en- 
tirely exclude all grace, and leave no more room for 
a painter's genius than if he had been employed to 
copy an Indian idol totally composed of hands and 
necklaces. A pale Roman nose, a head of hair 
loaded with crowns and powderud with diamonds* 
a vast ruff, a vaster fardingale, and a bushel of 
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pearls, are the features by which every body knows 
at once the XHctures of Queen Elizabeth.'' 

Elizabeth was determined to know every things 
and wished to appear skilful in matters which she 
had neither studied, nor could, without study, fairly 
comprehend. SJie directed artists, and laid down 
rules for their productions, not for the advantage of 
the nation, but for her own« On one occasion, when 
Bhe sat for her portrait, she ordered it to be painted 
''with the light coming neither from the right, nor 
ttom the left, without shadows, in an open garden 
light :" — A mere conceit — and the conceit too of one 
unacquainted with the principles of the art she pre- 
sumed to direct. Raleigh informs us that she or- 
dered all pictures of herself, done by unskilful art* 
ists, to be collected and burned; and in 1563 she 
issued a proclamation forbidding all persons, save 
** especial cunning painters, to Smvr her likeness.** 
She quarrelled at last with her looking<-glass as well 
as with her painters ; during the latter years of her 
life the maids of honour removed mirrors, as they 
would have removed poison, from th6 apartments 
about to be occupied by the virgin queen. 

Lucas de Heere, a native of Ghent, a poet, a 
painter, and a wit, came in this reign to England, 
where he executed several portraits. He was em- 
ployed to paint the gallery of the earl of Lincoln, 
m which he represented the characters of several 
nations. When he came to the English, he painted 
a naked man, with a pair of shears and cloths of 
various colours lying beside him, as a satire on our 
fickleness in fashions. This thought is borrowed 
from Andrew Borde, who to the first chapter of his 
Induction to Knowledge, prefixed a naked English- 
man, accompanied with these lines : 

*< I am m EnglMnimn, snd naked I stand Iinni, 
Mofling in mind what raiment 1 sliall wear ; i 

Now I will wear this, and now I will wear thai, j 

lad BOW will I wear— I cannot fell what." ''. 
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De Heere, pTOceeding more VaTily with the qxmm 
than with the nation, depicted her majesty in a rich 
dress, with crown, sceptre, and globe, coming out 
of her palace with Juno, Pallas, and Venus, as her 
comp».,i»:a.H. Juno drops her sceptre, Venus «> mat- 
ters her roses, and Cupid flings away his arrows. 
The poverty of the invention is as remarkable as 
the intolerable grossness of the flattery. 

The great earl of Nottingham, whose defeat of 
the armada established the throne of his mistress, 
employed Cornelius Vroom, a native of Harlem^ to 
draw the designs of his successive victories over 
the Spaniards, and the whole was wrought in tapes- 
try by Francis Spiering. It is a noble and national 
work. It is divided into ten battles, and contains 
the portraits of twenty-seven naval commanders. 
These portraits have the air of real likenesses ; in- 
deed, as the/ tapestry was wrought while the original 
persons were living, the artist could not well in* 
dulge in imaginary features. The painter had for 
his drawing one hundred pieces of gold ; the arras 
cost ten pounds one shilling per ell, a high price ; 
and as it measures seven hundred and eight ells, the 
whole amounted to upwards of seven thousand 
pounds. This was a work worthy of the noble 
nouse of Howard. James the First repaid the 
money to the earl, and the crown became proprietor 
of the work ; and the Puritan commonwealth placed 
it (where it still remains) in the House of Lords — 
then used by the Commons as a committee-room. 

Towards the close of Elizabeth's reigp, Hilliard. 
and Oliver began to distinguish themselves, and 
they are probably the earliest natives of this island 
who have any claim to the name of artists. The 
former was the son of the queen's goldsmith, and 
was allowed to study from the heads of Holbein : 
the parentage of the latter is unknown, " nor is it 
* of any importance," says Walpole, " for he was a 
geniusy and they transmit more honour by blood 
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than ihey can ^receive." Hilliard enjoyed the pit)<» 
taction of the court, and became popular; Oliver 
obtained the patronage of the nation, and merited 
all which they bestowed. The chief merit, indeed, 
Df Hilliard is, that he helped to form the taste and 
4iBcipline the hand of Oliver. The works of the 
latter are all miniatures ; in the estimation of judges 
they rival those of Holbein, and may be compared 
with those of Cooper, who, living m a freer age^ 
and studying under Vandyke, scarce compensates 
by all the b<ndness of his expression for the severe 
nature and delicate fidelity of the elder hand. 
Oliver died in 1617, aged 62 years, leaving behind 
him many works of exquisite skill and beauty. 

If the long reign of Elizabeth was inglorious for 
art, neither will that of James introduce us to 
names of note, or to works of lasting reputation. 
James, though an ungainly man, and no very 
jpracious monarch, had hign qualities: he loved 
peace, he loved leaniing, he loved poetry — and he 
loved art a little. He encouraged first and then 
pensioned Mytens, a native of the Hague, whose 
reputation was such that, in the opinion of many, it 
fiufTered but a slight eclipse on the appearance of 
Vandyke. iTiis artist was at first employed in por- 
traiture, but he afterward copied m little many 
works of .the great, painters of Italy ; nor did the 
originals^ it is said, suffer much either in richness 
of colour or in beauty of sentiment, so skilful was 
his pencil. The younger Oliver too made himself 
known s^ut this period by numerous miniature 
portraits of the chief persons about court* This v 
oranch of art was encouraged by the prevailing 
fashion of wearing miniatures richly set in gold and 
diamonds ; they were no longer concealed in their 
boxes and cabinets of carved ebony, but displayed 
jpublicly around the neck, and employed to embel" 
lish the velvet dresses of the courtly and the high- 
bom. This h^nples3 vanity, while it encouraged 
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art, exposed its works to the risk of continual ao 
cidents. - 

The English at this period were rich and proud, 
and sensible of the fame which successful art brings 
to a nation. But there was a strong feeling enter- 
tained against them by foreign princes and foreign 
artists* They were denounced by the ancient 
church as incurable heretics ; they were dreaded by 
fea and land ; and it was reckoned dangerous to the 
soul^ and not very safe to the body, to have inter- 
change of civilities with men whom the saints had 
abandoned and the pope consigned to perdition. 
We were unable, therefore, either to allure over 
artists of talent, or to become the purchasers of 
many works of eminence. The general aversion 
which the mass of the community entertained 
towards the appearance of paintings in churches 
began, however, sensibly to abate. Painted win- 
dows, altar pieces, and works of a scriptural charac- 
ter became common as the episcbpal church grew 
strong. The king encouraged their reappearance ; 
the dignitaries of the church sanctioned it ; and the- 
people, naturally fond of flashy colours, and of pomp 
and show, made no opposition — though the Puritans 
called it a bowing of the knee to BaS, and a setting 
up of the image-worship of the Lady of Babylon. 

To the commencement of the reign of Charles 
the First all lovers of art and literature looked with 
joy, and to the conclusion with sorrow; His fspirit 
was lofty, his discernment great, his taste refined, 
and his nature generous. The purity of his court 
and the dignity of his manners were models for other 
nations. Into his palaces he introduced works of 
art of the first merit, and to his friendship men of 
talents and attainments. He filled his cabinets and 
his galleries with aU the works of genius which 
he could procure in other countries or in his own. 
He encoin^ed merit of the first order. Inigo Jones 
was his architect» and Vandyke was his painter. 
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Of the contents of King Charles's galleries we 
have various accounts, but sdl agreeing that they con- 
tained many works of very high talent. Prince 
Henry, it is true, shares with his brother the merit 
of patronising painting; and the Earl of Arundel 
has also the honour of being one of the foremost in 
forming the national taste, by a judicious assemblage 
of works of art- But the collection of the prince 
was small, for he died early; and that of the earl 
was chiefly, if not wholly, in sculpture ; while tire 
gallery of the king was rich in paintings from the 
best masters. The merit, however, of commencing 
the royal collection is due to Henry the Eighth. It 
contained in his time one hundred and fifty pieces, 
including miniatures ; and when we reflect on the 
deficiency of public taste, on the foreign wars which 
that king waged, his contest with the Church of 
Rome, and his domestic labours in courting, crown- 
ing, and uncrowning queens, we cannot but feel that 
he did much for art. His wardrobe accounts in the 
British Museum contain the list of his pictures ; and 
though the artists' names are not mentioned, it is 
easy to trace that many are by Holbein, and pleasing 
to know that some of them are still in the collection 
of George the Fourth. This curious document con- 
firms, the adcounts of the domestic splendour and 
public magnificence of Henry. 

The influence of a king of true taste, like Charles, 
was soon visible in the nation. The foreign coun- 
tries, who to Elizabeth and James had presented 
necklaces and jewels, and splendid toys, now propi- 
tiated the English court with' gifts of the fairest 
works of art. The states of Holland, instead of 
ivory puzzles, and cabinets formed after the inge- 
nious patterns known to schoolboys by the name of 
the Walls of Troy, sent Tintorets and Titians. The 
King of Spain presented the Cain and Abel of John 
of Bologna, with Titian's Venus del Pardo; and 
other states courted Charles by gifts of a similar 
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nature, though of less value. He employed sldl^ 
painters to copy what he could not purchase. Through 
the interposition of Rubens he obtained the Cartoons 
of Raphael, and by the negotiation of Buckingham^ 
the collection of the Duke of Mantua, containing 
eighty-two pictures, principally by Julio Romano, 
Titian, and Correggio. These and others rendered 
Ith^ gje£^ gallery of Whitehall a place of general a,U 
traction ; there the king was oftener to be found than 
in his own apartments; all who loved or encouraged 
art went there ; and so careful was Charles o( those 
favourite works, that on the occasion of a public 
banquet, he caused a temporary place of aceommo^ 
jdation to be constructed, rather tnan run any risk of 
Boiling the paintings by the vapour of cancues and 
0rches, 

This gallery contained in all four hundred and 
iMXty pictures, by thirty-seven different artists. Of 
these eleven were by Holbein, eleven by Correggio, 
sixteen by Julio Romano, ten by Mytens, seven by 
Parmegiano, nine by Raphael, seven by Rubens, 
three by Rembrandt, seven by TintOret, twenty-eight 
by Titian, sixteen by Vandyke, four by Paul VerOr 
nese, and two by Leonardo da Vinci. All these werp 
the private property of the king. The nobles, imi- 
tating the example of the throne, purchased largeljr 
whenever an opportunity offered. In 1625 Buc^g- 
ham persuaded Rubens to sell him his own private 
collection, consisting of thuteen pictures by his own 
hand, nineteen by Titian, thirteen by Paiil Veronese^ 
seventeen by Tintoret, three by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and three by Raphael. 

Charles considered this noble gallery but as the 
commencement of one much more valuable and mag? 
nificent, and he proceeded to collect materials with 
taste and enthusiasm. By a letter, written with his 
own hand, he invited, though in vain, Albano into 
England. Buckingham exhausted all his arts of per- 
suasion to entice over Carlo Marratti ; and Venet, v^ 
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French painter of eipinence, was solicited with the 
same bad success. What money failed to purchase 
or patronage to secure was obtained by chance. The 
Infanta of Spain sent, as her representative to the 
English Court, the accomplished Rubens. He wa» 
welcomed with great honour, and during the remis- 
sion of public duty was prevailed upon to embellish 
the banqueting room of Whitehall with the Apo- 
theosis of King James — a work distinguished by 
such freedoom and vigour of drawing, and such mag- 
nificence of colour, as excited general admiration. 
To the fame of this great painter nothing can now 
be added by praise, and as little can be taken from 
it by censure. The singular ease, vigour, and life 
which he imparted to aU that he touched, the free- 
dom and truth of his drawing, and the glowing and 
unlaboured excellence of his colouring, have been 
written upon and talked about in every nation ; and 
the universal eulogy need not be repeated here.* — 
Rubens remained one year in England, and gave by 
his works a visible impulse to art. Frigid imitation, 
and cold and mechanical colouring, began to rise into 
boldness and varied richness; we had no longer 
forms without freedom, and faces without life. We 
have at present in Britain eighty-eight paintings by 
the hand of this great master. '* 

Charles was equally fortunate in obtaining the aid 
of Vandyke; it came, too, as many things of much 
value come, in a way that may be called accidental. 
The painter had heard of the honour which art re- 
ceived in England, and arrived in London in 1632, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age. He remained a 
short time quite unnoticed, and retired to the conti- 

*fVom fhme thus established the sharp censure with which FoseU 
▼isits the allegories of the school of Rubens can subtract little. There 
is much bitterness, but there is also not a little of truth, in the remarks. 
** Those allegorical histories are empty representations of themselves 
the supporters of nothing but clumsy forms and clumsier omiceits ; thsf 
can only be considered as splendid improprietiesj as the snbstitdre fbr 
wants which no colour can palliate and^o tints supply * 

D9 
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nent in dis^st. The king then learning what a 
treasure he had lost, employed Sir Kenelm Digbyta 
800th him and bring him back ; and in this he was 
successful. Vandyke returned, was admitted into 
the ranks of the royal painters, and as he wrought 
with equal rapidity and success, soon gave such evi- 
dence of his abilities as delighted the monarch, and 
consequently captivated the whole court. The (jiieeni 
then young and lovely, sat to him, and so did her 
sons ; her example was followed by many lords and 
ladies qf the covut, and also bjr uie king, who be- 
stowed a knighthood and a pension of two hundred 
a year upon the fortunate artist; No portrait painter 
indeed ever merited royal favour more. 

Vandyke had studied under Rubens. '^Fame,'* 
says Walpole, " attributes to his master an envy of 
wnich his liberal nature was, I believe, incapable, 
and makes him advise Vandyke to apply himself 
chiefly to portraits. If Rubens gave the advice in 
question, he gave it with reason, not maliciously. 
Vandyke had a peculiar genius for portraits; ms 
draperies are finished with a minuteness of truth not 
demanded in historic compositions ; besides his in- 
vention was cold and tame ; nor does he any where 
seem to have had much idea of the passions and 
their expression — portraits require none." This 
seems but a cold acknowledgment of the talents of 
this great artist, whose portraits are now, and are 
likely io remain, the wonder of all nations. Of those 
works, tius island alone possesses more than two 
hundred, He has been equalled in freedom by Rey- 
nolds, and surpassed in the fascination of female love- 
liness by Lawrence : but no one has yet equalled him 
in manly dignity ; in the rare and important gift of en- 
dowing his heads with power to think and act. With 
all his vigour, he has no violent attitudes, n6 start- 
ling postures ; all is natural and graceful. What- 
ever his figures do, they do easily ; there is no strain- 
ing. Man in his noblest form a^d attitudes waff ever 
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present to his fancy ; he strikes his subjects cleaily 
and cleveily out; he disdains to retire into the dark- 
ness of backgrounds, or to float away the body into 
a cloud or a vapour. All his men are of robust in- 
tellect, for he is a painter of mind more than of vel- 
vet or silk ; yet he throws a cloak over a cavalier 
with a grace which few have attained. His ladies are 
inferior to his men ; they seldom equal the fresh in- 
nocent loveliness of nature. He remained long in 
this country ; and to his pencil we owe many por- 
traits of the eminent persons who embellishea or 
embroiled the most unfortunate of English reigns. 

" Vandyke's pictures," observes Barry, " are evi- 
dently painted at once, with sometimes a little re- 
toucmng, and they are not less remarkable for the 
truth, beauty, and freshness of the tints, than for the 
masterly manner of their, handling or execution.** 
Of the St. Sebastian and Susanna by the same art- 
ist, in the Dusseldorf gallery, Re3molds remarks, 
** they were done when he was very young; he never 
afterward had so brilliant a manner of colouring ; 
it kills every thing near it. Behind are figures on 
horseback, touched with great spirit. This is Van- 
dyke's first manner when he imitated Rubens and 
Titian, which supposes the sun in the room ; in his 

Pictures afterward he represented common day- 
ght." 

The public mind during this period was laden 
and heaving with another leaven ; and that fierce 
spirit was visibly at work which turned our churches 
into stables, aiid levelled the ancient fabric of our 
monarchy with the dust. Men of talent turned 
their attention to more important matters than those 
of art, and I cannot help feeling surprised that a 
time teeming with the elements of strife and com- 
motion should have produced an artist of such merit 
as George Jamesone. Of this painter, distinguished 
by the name of the Scottish Vandyke, less is known 
^nan | could wish. He was the son of an architect. 
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and was bom at Aberdeen in the year 1586. He 
, went abroad ; studied under Rubens in the company 
of VaHidyke ; returned to Scotland in 1628 ; and 
commenced his professional career at Edinburgh. 
His earliest works are chiefly painted on panel ; he 
afterward used fine linen cloth. Having made some 
successful attempts in landscape and history, he 
relinquished them for portraiture — a branch of the 
art which this island has never failed to patronise. 
He acquired much fame in his day, and was consi- 
dered, after Vandyke, the ablest of the scholars of 
Rubens. His excellence consists in softness and 
delicacy, and in a manner broad and transparent. 
His colouring is beautiful ; his shades not changed, 
but helped by varnish ; and there is very little ap- 
pearance of the pencil. 

When Charles visited Scotland in 1633, he sat 
for his portrait to Jamesone, and rewarded him with 
a diamond ring from his own finger. Many of his 
portraits are still to be found in the houses of the 
Scottish nobility and gentry. So well had he 
caught the manner and spirit of Vandyke, that 
several of his heads have been imputed to his more^ 
famous contemporary. I must not omit to mention 
that some of his pictures are in the college of his 
native p^ce, and that *' The Sybils," a work of me- 
rit, was copied, according to tradition, from two of 
the beauties of Aberdeen. 

The prices which he received for his pictures seem 
small, even ih the swelling numbers of the Scottish 
currency. In the genealogy of the house of Brae- 
dalbane occurs the following singular memorandum 
—it is dated 1635. " Sir Colin Campbell, eighth 
laird of Glenorchy, gave unto George Jamesone, 
painter in Edinburgh, for Robert and David Bruces, 
kings of Scotland, and Charles the First, king of 
Great Britain, and his majesty's queen, and for nine 
more of the queens of Scotland, their portraits 
which are in the hall of Balloch (now Taymouth), 
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te stun of two hundred and threescore pounds.*' 
More : ^ the said Sir Colin gave to the said George 
Jamesone for the knight of Lochore's lady, and the 
first countess of Argyle, and six of the ladies of 
Glenorchy, their portraits, and the said Sir CoKn his 
own portrait, which are set up in the chamber of 
Peas at BaUoch, one hundred and fourscore pounds.^ 

In spite of all this apparent penury of price, 
J^mesone died rich. His works still maintain their 
original reputation ; and he goes down as the first 
native of this island who excelled in works of art 
as large as life. 

An anecdote is related of Charles, which it would 
be wrong to omit^ The king wished to employ 
Bernini &e sculptor, and tried in Vain to allure him 
into England. Not succeeding in this, and still de* 
sirous to have one of his works, he employed Van- 
dyke to draw those inimitable profiles and full face 
now in the royal gallery, to enable the sculptor to 
make his majesty's bust. Bernini surveyed these 
materials with an anxious eye, and exclaimed, 
^Something evil will befall this man; he carries 
misfortune on his face.'' Tradition, has added, in 
the sdme spirit, that a hawk pursued a dove intathe 
sculptor's study, and, rending its victim in the air, 
sprinkled with its blood the finished bust of King 
Charles. I have also heard it asserted, that stains 
of blood were still visible on the marble when it 
was lost in the fire which consumed Whitehall. 

It would be instructive to ascertain how far art 
had resumed its old sway in our churches under the 
friendly governments of James and Charles-^to 
}eamhow many windows were refilled withpainted 
glass, and how many altar-pieces, representing 
scripture story, had reappeared — ^\^hen the fierce 
Puritans vanquished the chivalry of Charles, and 
purged anew the sanctuary, to the fullest sense of 
the proclamations of Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, 
lliis cannot now be known. 
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The fierce war which ensued, and the strange 
desolation which fell on rank, station, and all esta- 
blished things, was sure to make art a victim. The 
** pulpit, drum ecclesiastic," assailed the beloved 
paintings of the monarch, as things vain, frivolous, 
and sinful ; and stigmatized their admirers and abet« 
tors as persons possessed with an unclean spirit. 
The fury of the parliament fell upon the royal gal- 
leries. The presence of art in the land was ac- 
counted supei^uous ; to despise whatever increased 
external dignity was meritorious ; and to lop and 
prune the blossomed boughs from the stately tree 
of civil and religious government, was not only 
deemed a merit but a duty. To strip off therefore 
the exterior magnificence of the old government, 
was the first act of the new ; and they proceeded to 
sell by common auction the hereditary furniture of 
the palaces, the heir-looms of the monarchy, and 
the collection of paintings made under the auspices 
of their kings. A list of these works of art was 
made out, imaginary prices attached to each, and 
the public purpose named — the war in the north- 
to which the money arising from the sale should be 
applied. The Puritans aSected to despise those 
productions^ because they wished to insult the king's 
memory; and they desired to sell them because 
they had need of the money. But not finding this 
a sufficient justification, they pretended a fanatic 
hatred to certain classes of works, and ordered these 
to be burned — as Henry and Elizabeth had done 
before. The following is transcribed from the 
Journals of the House of Commons of 23d Ji^y, 
1^45. ^ Ordered, that all such pictures and statues 
there (York House), as are without any superstition, 
shall be forthwith sold for the benefit of Ireland and 
the north. Ordered, that all such pictures there as 
have the representation bf the Virgin Mary upon 
them, shall be forthwith l^umt. Ordered, that ail 
nuch pictures there, as have the representatic»i of 
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the second person in the Trinity upon them, shall 
be forthwith burnt." *• This was a Worthy con- 
trast," says Walpole, " to Archbishop Laud, who 
made a star-chamber business of a man who broke 
some painted glass in the cathedral at Salisbuiy. 
The cause of liberty was then, and is always, the 
only cause that can excuse a civil war ; yet if Laud 
had not doated on trifles, and the Presbyterians been 
squeamish about them, I question whether the nobler 
motives would have had sufficient influence to save 
us from arbitrary power. They are the slightest 
objects which make the deepest impression on the 
people. They seldom fight for the liberty of doing 
what they have a right to do', but because they are 

Erohibited or enjoined some folly that they have, or 
ave not, a mind to do." 

The wild order for the dispersion and destruction 
of the royal collections was not immediately, and 
indeed never was fully, obeyed. The sales lingered 
for six or eight years ; they were retapded by the 
unsettled state of the republican government, and 
by the intrigues of Cromwell. It appears that even 
the order for the destruction of paintings represent- 
ing the Virgin and the Saviour was very imperfectly 
fulfilled. The Puritans, having put them down hy ' 
a vote as superstitious, allowed not a few. of them 
to escape the flames, and pass silently into the pos- 
session of private purchasers whom' they were un- 
willing to disoblige. 

They stigmatized art ; silenced dramatic actors ; 
shut up the play-houses; and, having conquered 
and dispersed all their enemies, had full leisure to 
dispute and quarrel among themselves; and they 
did not neglect the opportunity. As they were de- 
bating about the booty, a wily and daring spirit 
interposed, and seized at one grasp the fruits^^f all 
their deliberations, prayers, mortifications, plotSy 
and battles. Cromwell, with all his talents^ had 
Httle feeling for the higher excellency of art His 
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chief instruction to the painter of his portr^ut was 
to remember the warts and moles. He was not in- 
sensible, however, that lustre is proper to a court ; 
and as soon as he became possessed of absolute 
power, put an end to all sales of the royal furniture 
and. paintingrs. ^or many fine works this order 
came too late; they had been dispersed beyond 
recall. Some of the best were bought by the king 
of Spain, and arrived at Madrid, at the same time 
with the ambassadors of the exiled king^ a circum-' 
stance which puzzled sorely the Spanish etiquette. 
Many were sold to persons connected with the old 
court, many to mere picture^dealers, and some to 
the more sensible and spirited of the Puritans. 
The celebrated Colonel Hutchinson was an extensive 
purchaser; Oliver Cromwell's name appears early 
m the list of buyers. Some had the misfortune to 
purchase just when the Lord General was about to 
assume sovereign power, and their bargains were 
declared void! Into a dozen galleries Charles had 
collected upwards of twelve hundred works of art ; 
most of these were dispersed by public sale during 
the years from 1645 to 1652, and they produced to 
the republicans thirty-eight thousand pounds.* 
, Another fate befell the gallery of the duke of Buck« 
ingham. The pictures were sold privately, to sup^ 

* I shall transcribe the prices of some of the roost celebrated pfctnnes, 
iDoVe for the sake of amusing the reader, tlian with the hope of in- 
strocting purchasers. The Cartoons of Raphael, £300 ; the Soyaf 
Fainily,£l50; King Charieson horsebsclt, jCSOO; the Trinmphs of Julius 
Cesar, JCIOQO ; the Twelve Cassartf of Titian, jC 1200 ; the Muses, by Tin- 
loret,X100; the Nativity, by Jul io Romano, J&500; Sleeping Venus, by 
Correggio, jCIOQO; the Venus del Pardo, by IMtian, £900 ; Venus, at' 
tired t^ the Graces; by Guido, jCSOO; a little Madonna and Christ, by 
Raphael, jCSOO; St. George, by Raphael, £150; our Lady, Christ, and 
others, by Palma, X300 ; Erasmus and Frobinius, by Holbein, X900: 
Satyr Flayd, by Correggio, jC 1000; Mercury teaching Cupid 'to read ior 
the preseqee of VeiAm, by Correjrgio, £800 ; the head of King Gbarleay 
• bust by Bernini, jedOO; and Christ washing the feet of his Disciples, 
£300. . This list contains, as the reader will observe, several pictures 
condeiniied to the flames as superaiitious. We have no means of 
knowing into whoae hands the whole of those worics went TlM WL 
Co o ry e wu vutcijaied \ty Ftaaca> 



port the second duke dwriaff the miferjr of exfle^ 
and, what ie worse, they were chiefly purchased l^ 
foreigners. 

There is no doubt, after all, that rery many of the 
royyl pictures remained in England. At the Resto* 
ration, when Pe^yys visited the royal gallery, he de* 
Clares that he nussed few of his old favourites ; and 
we see by the catalogue of James the Second^ that 
^the crown was in his time repossessed of many of 
its ancient paintings. But the unfortunate fire at 
Whitehall completed what the Puritans did imper^ 
fectly, and destroyed avast number of noUe woik8« 

Of the painters who appeared dmring- the Com« 
monwealth little need be said. Painting and sculp* 
ture are of slow growth, and seldom thrive amid 
wars and convulsions. Men have not peace of 
mind nor leisure during rebellions and treasons to 
cultivate what is elegant ; and when a man's head 
is not safe on his shoi^ders, it is not likely that he 
will spend his time in sitting for his likeness. James 
the Second indeed acted otherwise. He was sittutf 
for his portrait, as a present to Pepys, when word 
was brought to him m the landing of the Prince of 
Orange. The artist was confounded, and laid down 
his brush. '*Go cm, Kneller," said the king, be^ 
traying no outward emotion >*go on, and finish 
your work: I wish not to disappoint my friend 
Fepys." 

For the character of those times and their influx 
ence on art, I transcribe, without entirely approving^ 
the words of Walpole. '* The arts were in a man* 
ner expeUed with the royal family from Britain* 
The magnificence the peqple have envied they grow 
to detest; and, mistakmg ctmsequences for causes^ 
the first objects.^ their fury are the palaces of their 
masters. If religion^is thrown into the quameU the 
most innocent are catalogued with sins. This wa9 
the case in the contest between Charles and his 
parliament. As be bad Uended aifookioii to tbsr 

VpL. I.— E 
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sciences with a lust of power, nonsense and igno- 
rance were adopted into the liberties of the subject. 
Painting became idolatry; monuments weie deemed 
carnal pride, and a venerable cathedral seemed 
equally contradictory to Magna Charta and the 
Bible. Learning and wit were construed to be as 
heathen. What the fury of Henry the Eighth had 
spared, was condemned by the Puritans. Ruin 
was their harvest, and they gleaned after the Re- 
formers. Had they countenanced any of the softer 
arts, what woidd those arts have represented 1 How 
picturesque was the figure of an anabaptist ? But 
sectaries have no ostensible enjoyments: their 
pleasures are 'private, comfortable and gross. The 
arts that civilize society are not calculated for men 
who rise on the ruins of established order." - 

TTie- noble poetry of Milton, the fine taste and 
lofty feelings of Colonel Hutchinson, as well as the 
actions and speeches of many of the great wor- 
thies who warred on the side of civil and religious 
freedom, furnish a sufficient answer to the exclu- 
sive cLaiim, which Walpole sets up for the episco- 
ixad church, to all that is witty, and leamed,^ and 
elegant. 

Under the influence of the Restored King the 
character of the nation seemed changed as if by 
sudden enchantment — the people leapt from dreary 
prayers and interminable sermons to dice, and 
dance, and debauch. For the stately and chival- 
rous court of Charles the First— for the martial 
austerity of Cromwell and -bis companion^ we had 
profUgates, gamblers, paid informers, hired stab- 
oers, and titled strumpets; while over the whole 
scene of courtly iniquity presided a prince pen- 
sioned by the enemies of his country— the most 
wit^^and polished of profligates. 

. The impurities of the court infected literature * 
it look away the natural grace of innocence and 
8iinplicity4rom our youth; and art also was ie«. 
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newed in a spirit corresponding with the imwhole* 
some state of society. It was no longer grave vod 
devout, as under the first Charles. It was dedi- 
cated to the task of recording the features of lordly 
rakes and courtly wantons. Loose attire, and 
looser looks, were demanded now. No one was so 
ready to comply as Sir Peter Lely, and it must be 
confessed that no other artist could have brought 
such skill and talent to the task. 

When Cromwell sat to Lely, he said, ** I desire 
you will use all your skill to paint my picture truly 
like me, and itot flatter me at all ; but remark all 
those roughnesses, pimples, warts, and every thing 
as you see me ; otherwise I never will pay one far- 
thing for it.*' When the softer customers of Charles's 
palace sat to the same painter, they laid his talents 
under no such restrictions. He seemed to consider 
himself chief limner at the court of PaphQs. No 
one knew better than he how to paint 

** The sleepy eye that spoke the melting eool ;* 

to imitate the fascinating undulations of female bo- 
soms, or give voluptuous glow and solid softness to 
youthful flesh ana blood. The beauties of Wind- 
sor, as they are called, kindled up old Pepys, who 
says in his Memoirs, that he called at Mr. Lely's, 
who was ^ a mighty proud man and full of state,** 
where he saw the ^Dutchess of Cleveland '* sitting in 
a chair, dressed in white satin V* also Lady Castle- 
main, ^ a most blessed picture^ of which he was re^ 
solved to have a copy." The lapse of a century 
and a half has purified the air round those gay and 
merry madams, and we can look on Lady Castle- 
main and her companions as calmly as on the Yenus 
de Medicis. '* The bugle eyeball and the cheek of 
cream" have done with their magic now. 

Lely, however, did not wholly dedicate lus pencil 
to the condescending beauties of Charles's court : 
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h0 has preserved the fettturee of statesraeA who 

contrived to walk upright even in those slippeiy 
times : nor did he neglect tha men of genius who 
flourishedinhis day. He painted Clarendon, Cowley, 
Butler, Selden, and Otway. He formed a gallery of Uie 
works of Vandjrke and other eminent artists, which 
was sold at his death for twenty-six thousand 
pounds. He maintained the state of a gentleman 
and preserved the dignity due to art in his inter 
course with the court. Of the numerous works 
which he painted^—for he was a diligent and labo- 
rious man— *upwards of seventy are stUl in the 
island— portraits of ladies of rank or note, and of 
men of birth or gmus. 

To the coming of Kneller some writers have at- 
tributed the death of Lely. But he died suddenly ; 
and jealousy and mortification are more slow in 
tiieir (^rations. The new artist was indeed a man 
of talent, but there was nothing of that high order 
about him which could be supposed capable of sick- 
ening ^e sold, or shortening the life of the other. 
The works of Kneller are numerous ; they are al- 
most exclusively portraits; and over whatever he 
produced he threw an air of freedom and a hue of 
nature not unworthy of Vandyke. All the sove- 
reigns of his time, all the noblemen of the court, 
all the men of genius in the kingdom, and almost 
all the ladies of rank or of beauts^ in England, sat 
for their portraits. Wh^A he pamted the head of 
Louis tl^ Fourteenth, the king asked him what 
mark of his esteem wotdd be most agreeable to 
him : the painter answered modestly and genteelly 
tiiat he should feel honoured if his majesty would 
bestow a quarter of an hour upon him, that he might 
execute a drawing of his face for himself. It was 
grantedb He painted Dryden in his own ludr, in 
plain drapery, holding a laurel, and made him a pre- 
sent of the work. The poet repaid this by an epistle 
eontaming encomiums such as few painters deserve. 
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"Saoh are thy pictares, Kneller! such thy bUU 

That nature seems obedient to thy will, 
. Comes. out and meets thy pencil in the dnnfht. 

Lives there, and wants but words to speak the thought* 

To the incense of Dryden was added that of Pope, 
Addison, Prior, Tickell, and Steele. No wonaer 
the artist was vain. 

But the vanity of Kneller was redeemed by his 
naivety and rendered pleasant Ky his wit. *• Dost 
thou think, man." said he to his tailor, who pro^ 
posed his son for a pupil, '* dost thou think, man, I 
can make thy son a painter 1 No! God Almighty 
only makes painters." His wit, however, was that 
of one who had caught the spirit of Chaiies the 
Second's wicked court. He once overheard a low 
fellow cursing himself. •' God damn you ! indeed !" 
exclaimed the artist in wonder; "God may damn 
the Duke of Marlborough, and perhaps Sir Godfrey 
Kneller ; but do you think he will take the trouble 
of damning such a scoundrel as youV' The ser- 
vants of his neighbour. Dr. Ratcliffe, abused the 
liberty of a private entrance to the painter's garden, 
and plucked his flo^vers. Kneller sent word that he 
must shut tlie door up. "Tell him," the doctor 
peevishly replied, " that he may do apy thing with 
It but paint it." " Never mind what he says," re* 
torted Sir Godfrey, " I can take any thing from him 
— but physic." 

Kneller was one day conversing about his art, 
when he gave the following neat reason for prefer- 
ring portraiture. "Painters of history," said he, 
" make the dead live, and do not begin to live them- 
selves till they are dead. I paint the living, and 
they make me live !" In a conversation t;onceming 
the legitimacy of the unfortimate son of James the 
Second, some doubts having been expressed by an 
Oxford doctor, he exclaimed with much warmth, 
^ His father and mother have sat to me about thirty- 
eix times a^piece, and I know every line and bit of 

E3 
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their faces. Mdn Gott ! I coakl paint king James 
nam by memory. I say the child is so like both, 
that there fs not a feature in Ids face but what be« 
longs either to father or to mother ; this I am sure 
of^ and oaaiot be mistake : nay, the nails of his 
fingers are his raother's» the queen that was. Doc-^ 
tor, you may be out in your letters, but I cannot be 
out in my liaes.** 

To four distinguished foreign artists, then, we are 
indebted for portraits of the most eminent persons 
who appeared in England during a long course of 
years. The truth, force, and elegance of many of 
their works are yet unsurpassed. I am aware that 
there is, a certain air of stiffness in the portraits of 
Holbein, that several oi Vandyke's are unequal to 
his talents, Uiat Lely is loose, and many of his pic* 
tmes unlike, and tliat KneOer exhibits much same- 
ness and very litUe imagination ; yet, with all these 
drawbacks, each has left works which will never be 
neglected. ' The Olivers,* and Jamesone, and Coo* 
per*, it is true, were native artists ; but miniature- 

* Conoeminff loine of the portmits of the younger OUver, Veitne re- 
lates tlie following ebsncteristic story :— " After the Restoration, Charles 
made many biqalries about the miniatures of (Miver which had been in 
his father's gulery, and oxpressed a great desire to oMain them. lie 
eonld hear no account of them. At last he was told by one Rogers, of 
Meworth, that both Ihther and son were dead, but that the son's widow 
was living at Isleworth, and had many of their works. The king went 
jniTately and unknown with Rogers to see th«n. The widow showed 
several finished and unfinished, with many of which the king being 
Meased, asked if she would sell them. She replied she had a mind the 
sing should see them first, and if he did not purchase them, she would 
think of disposing of them. The king discovered himsrif, on which she 
;i^roduoed some more pictures which she seldom showed. The king de- 
:«ired her to aet her price : she said she did not care to make a price with 
bis majesty, she would leave it to him ; but promised to look over hjur 
iMsband^i Ikm^s, and let his majesty know what prices his fhther, the 
late king, had paid. The kingtook away what he liked, and sent Rogere 
to Mra. Oliver with the option of a thousand pounds or an^ annuity of 
fhree hundred a-year for her life. She chose the latter. Some yean 
aAerword it happsaad tlMt the king'ii mistresses had begged all or most 
of these pictures : Mrs. Oliver said, on hearing it, that if she had thought 
tb» king would have given them to «uch strumpets, he neieer should 
haivis had tham. This rsached the eoim: horponsian was stopped, aad 
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imintcni and mere imitMon of Vandyke cam hste 
ilttlc right to be classed among masters. 

A ceitain kind of paintiiiff obtained great reputa- 
tion in this island during the reigns oi the SttiartSy 
ivhich may be called the architectmul* It professed 
to be the handmaid of architecttire ; when the mason, 
(md carpenter, and plasterer, had done their work, 
its professors inade their appearance, and eovered 
walls and ceilings with mobs of the (M divinities — 
nymphs who represented cities-browned beldmnes 
for nations — and figures, ready ticketed and labelled, 
answering to the names of virtues. Tlw mitional 
love of siu>Jectinff all works to a measure »id valae- 
price, which had been disused while art fiiUowed 
natnre and dealt in sentiment, was again revive^ 
that these cold mechanical productions might be paid 
for in the spirit which conceived them. 

The chief apostles of thi» dailc faM were two 
foreigners and one Englishman— Verrio, La Goem, 
and Sir James Thonih^. Rubens, indeed, waA 
others had deviated from nature into this desest 
track, only to return ag^in to human feefinge with a 
heartier relish. But Thonyiill and l^s oompanionB 
never deviated into nature. The shepherdesses of 
Sir Peter Lely were loose in their attire, loose in 
their looks, and trailed their embroidered lehcB 
among the thorns and brambles of their pastoral 
scenes, in a way which made the staid dames^of ^ 
Puritans blush and look aside. But the • mystic 
nymphs of Thornhill or La Guerre, thoujgli evidraHy 
spreading out all their beauties and making the most 
ot their charms, could never move the nerves of n 
stoic. It is in Vain that a eoddess tumbles nsukgA 
through a whole quarter of me sky. It is astonirii* 
ing how much and how long these works were ad* 
mired, and with what ardour men of education and 
talent prajsed them. 

Thornhill enjovs all the advantage of the fffSBse of 
Pilkingtotty and the ai)iirob8ti0n4if told OrlBsd. ''"^ 
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genius,*' nays the former, " was w«9I adapted to his* 
torical and allegorical compositions. He possessed 
a fertile and fine invention, and sketched Ms thoughts 
with great ease, freedom, and spirit. He was so emi- 
nent in many parts Of his profession that he must 
lor ever he ranlced among the first painters of his 
time." . . . . " ^r James Thomhill," says Walpole, 
'' a man of much note in his time, who succeeded 
Verrio, and was the rival of La Guerre in the deco- 
rations of our palaces and puUic buildings, was bom 
at Weymouth, in Dorsetshire ; was knighted by- 
George the First, and was elected to represent his 
Oirtive town in parliament. His chief works were 
the dome of St. Paul's ; an apartment at Hampton 
Court ; the altar-piece of the chapel of All Souls, at 
Oxford ; another for We^Tnouth, of which he made 
them a present ; the hall at Blenheim ; the chapel 
at lord Orford'S at Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire ; the 
saloon and other things for Mr. Styles, at More Park, 
Hertfordshire ; and tl^ great hall of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. Yet high as his reputation was, and laborious 
as his works were, he was far from being generously 
rewarded for some of them, and for others he found 
it difficult to obtain the stipulated prices. His de- 
mands were contested at Greenwich, and though La 
Fo^se received 8,000/. for his works at Montague 
House, and was allowed 500/. for his diet besides, 
' Sir James could obtain but forty shillings a sauare 
yard for the cupola of St. Paul's, and I think no 
more for Greenwich." 

I now approach the period when native painters 
of genius and fame make their appearance — ^men 
whose works merit minute examination, and whose 
lives contain matters of lasting interest. It is plain 
that up to this time no British artist had arisen ca- 
llable of leading the way in painting — ^no one who 
possessed at once talent for original composition, 
and skin to render his conceptions permanent. The 
bean of the eoimtiy had as yet been but little moved 



by this art^-and all the splendid ooloarilig« tke 
academic forms, the fixed and approved attiiades 
and long-established graces, went for nothing, wben 
a man appeared who sought lasting fanie*-«nd found 
it — ^in moral sentiment, nervous satire, sarcactie ho- 
mour, and actual £ngtish life. 
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William Hogarth was bom in the parish of BU 
Bartholomew the Great, London, on the lOth of 
December, 1697. That he was baptized on the 38th 
of the same month, we have the authority of his .own 
manuscripts — the parish registers have been ex- 
amined tor confirmation with fruitless solicitude. 
He was a descendant of the family of Hogard, Ho« 
ffart, or Hogarth, of Kirkby-Thore, in the county of 
Westmoreland i* Jiis father being the youngest oi 

* Phctaols qays. In hUi eariier yean be wra(« hbiwelf Bogait or 
Hogard: and in tma he ia odnflrmad by Adam Walker, wlio apella tiw 
Tuaofs Bogart That the name in London pnmmeiatlon, mmld hata 
the concluding tk hardened into (, there can be Uttle doobt ; aaeh la 
tbb fhte of all northern namea with liquid tenninatiDna. In conreraa- 
lioa be waa caUed Hogart, and thia uw fbUowtag ttnea^ ftam 9mW 
Glnb, aufliciently prove :— 

** How I want thee, hnmoroaa Hogart ! 
Then, I hear, a pleaaant rogne art ; 
Were bnt yon and I acquainted, 
Every moneter should be painted ; 
Tou should try your gravinff toola 
On this odious group of fbols ; 
Draw the beasts as I describe them 
From their ftatnrea while I jibe them. 
Draw them like, ibr I aasore-a 
Tott*ll need no earicatura ; 
Draw them so that we rany tmea 
All the aovl in every fliecL* 
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three brothers-^the eldest of whom lived and died 
in the condition of yeoman, on a small hereditary 
freehold in the vale of Bampton. The second held 
the plough at Troutbeck, in the same district; and 
Richard,' the yomigest, having been educated at the 
school of St. Bees, carried thence his learning and 
his health to the great market of the metropolis. 

For his small success in London we have the tes- 
timony of his son.' He arrived, we know not at 
what period; obtained employment as a corrector 
of the press; married a woman whose name or 
kindred no one has mentioned; kept-^it is not 
known how long — a school ; and having sought in 
vain for the distinction of an author and the patron- 
age of the powerful, sunk under disappointed hope 
and incessant labour about the year 1721 — ^leaving 
one son, William, and two daughters, whose names 
were Ann and Mary. 

"When the fame of William Hogarth was such as 
rendered some account of his kiiSlred a matter of 
public cuiiosity, it was discovered that his uncle, 
whd lived at Troutbeck, was a rustic ijoet and sati- 
rist, whose rude arid witty productions (in the opinion 
of Adam Walker the natural philosopher) reformed 
the manners of the people as much, at least, as the 
sermons of the clergyman ; and that he had written 
a singular and humourous dramatic poem on the 
destruction of Troy, which was acted with applause 
in the open air, among the pastoral hills, by the pea^* 

To the testimony of Walker I bave to oppose the assurance of Ire* 
land, who, in his strange'' and hurried work, detilares that Richard Ho- 
garth, in a Latin letter, dated 1657, wrote his name as it is now written. 
I am inclined to believe that the name was spelt and pronounced ya> 
liously, and that the artist finally sanctioned the way which seemed most 
genteel. In this decision he was influenced, it is said, by his wife, who 
perhaps thought Hogart mean and vulgar. That a man so proud should 
choose to soften away a name of old standing to accommodeue the fhncy 
of his wife, I cannot readily believe. He never wrote Hogart at the 
bottom of any of his plates save one, and of this Ireland supposes that 
the last letter, having been fiiiatly etched, had, in tbe course of t«)Ung 
to^reniioiiBi betn obliterated, 
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semts of Westmoreland. ** The wooden horse" — 
tpxys the philosopher, ** Hector dragged by the heels 
•—the fury of Diomed'— the flight of Eneas^— and 
the burning of. the city, were all represented. I re- 
member not what fairies had to do in all this, but — ^as 
I happened to be about three feet high at the time — 
I personated one of those tiny beings. The stage 
was a fabric of boards placed about six feet high, 
on strong posts ; the green-room was partitioned 
off with the same materials; its ceiling was the ca- 
nopy of heaven, and the boxes, pit, and galleries 
were laid out into one by the great AutHor of Na- 
ture, for they were the green slope of a fine hill.** 
When Nichols collected his anecdotes of Hogarth, 
he was desirous of tasting the spirit of the rustle 
dramatist of Westmoreland; and many ballads and 
satires were collected and laid before him. He has 
made the following estimate of their merits — ^* Want 
of grammar, metre, sense, and decency are their in- 
variable characteristics." But a critic who recog- 
nized oidy humour and burlesque in the works of 
the immortal nephew, might see nothing but the de- 
fects of the Bard of 'Froutbeck:; the man who wrote 
to excite the laughter of a rustic audience, was not 
likely to be solicitous about grammar, or fastidious 
about delicacy of phrase. 

Respecting his father also inquiries were made : 
but they were left unanswered till the death of the 
painter, when the following particulars were found 
among his memoranda. Richard Hogarth wrote a 
volume of about four hundred pages as an addition 
to Littleton^s Latin Dictionary, and obtained testi- 
monials to its usefulness and merit '^ from some of 
the greatest schplars in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land." He submitted it to a bookseller with the in- 
tention of printing it, but delays took place, and the 
work was finally^ withdrawn and laid aside. ' ** I 
saw the difficulties," says William, ** under which 
my father laboured ; the many inconvenlenoeB he 
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endured fiom his dependence, living chiefly op hm 
pen; and the cruel treatment he met with Irom 
tMx>ksellerGi and printers. I had before my eyes 
the precarioQs situation of men of classical educa- 
tion; it was, therefc^e, conformable to my own 
wishes that I was taken from school and served 
a long apprenticeship to a silver-plate engraver." 
Walpole IS, therefore, mistaken when he says thai 
Hogartb was the son of a low tradesman. 

Of the extent of his education we .have no 9C* 
count ; but as his father was an enthusiastic schcdar^ 
we have no reason to siQ^pose that it was neglected* 
He has been accused of ignorance; and friends and 
enemies united in tqpbraiding him with misspelling 
his native language. But when knowledge was 
required he showed no ' deficiency ; some of his 
memorandums and remarks are well and cleverly 
written ; and much of the misspelling on his plates 
is evidently intentional, and for the sake of effect. 
Comet .spelluig, however, was not then common, 
enokd men of literary attainments must share in the 
rei^roacli. Of his age, when he was apprenticed to 
Ellis Gamble, an eminent silversmith in Cranboume 
Street, there is no notice ; he was old enough to ob* 
serve that the classical knowledge of his father 
was no protection against sorrow and want. His 
own reflecting mind icUSuenced him in the choice of a 
businds^ which brought daily bread, in preference to 
precarious honours of sciK>larslup. There were 
other reasons, which a^re best related in his own 
words. 

^'. As I had naturally a good eye and fondness for 
dirawiaff, thows of all sorts ^ve me uncommon plea- 
sure when young, and munickry, common to all 
cfaUdren, was remarkable in me. An early access 
to a neighbouring painter drew my attention froim 
play'; and I was, at ever^ possible .opportunity, 
emjdo^ed in making drawings. I picked up an 
•oquaintanoe «r the same ivan^ mi 9O0n leamt u^ 
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imw the alj^abe^ with great correctiie«8. My ex- 
ef cises when at school were more remai^abk for 
the ornaments which adorned theniy dian for the eit- 
ercise itself. In the former' I soon fomid that block- 
heads, with better memories, would soon 8urpa0» 
me; but for the latter I was particularly distin* 
guished.'^ ^ 

Nothing better could be done with a boy who thus 
adorned his school-exercises, than to msJce him an 
artist. But probationary study in painting, or in 
^2^ture, provides neither food nor clothes, and as 
Hogarth required both, he was placed in a 8ituati(m 
which procured them. The choice he made wa»,a 
fortunate one. Drawing and engraving made part ol 
his profession ; and even shielck, crests, supporters, 
coronets, and cyphers, afforded to his yoimg hand 
the means of gaining facility and precision. Before 
his apprenticeship expired, however, he had gone far 
beyond these things^ he Kad conceived a new and 
happy style of art — trough-hewn his own notions of 
excellence, and taken a satiric sitting or two from 
pubUc vice and folly. 

^ I soon found,^^ he observes, ^ this business in 
every, respect too limited. The paintings of i^ 
Paul's and Greenwich HospitaL- which were at that 
time going on, ran in my heao, and L -determined 
that silver-plate engraving should be followed no 
longer than necessity obliged ine to it. .Eng^ving 
on copper was at twenty years of age my utmost 
ambition. To attain. this it was necessary that I 
should learn to draw objects something like nature^ 
instead of the monsters of heraldry, and the com- 
mon methods of study were much too tedious for one 
who loved his pleasure and came so late to it; for 
the time necessary to leam in the usual mbde wauU 
leave me none to spare for the ordinary ei4o3rmetiti 
of life. This led me to considering whether a shorter 
road than that usually travelled was not to be found. 
The eaiiy part of my life had been employed in » 

Vol. I.— F 
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business rather detrimental than advantageous to 
those branches of the art which I wished to pursue 
and have since professed. I had learned by prac- 
tice to copy with tolerable correctness in the ordi- 
nary way, but it occurred to me that there were 
many disadvantages attending this method of study, 
as having faulty originals, &c. ; and even when the 
pictures or prints to be imitated were by the best 
masters, it was little more than pouring water out 
of one vessel into another." 

Nichols asserts that the skill and assiduity of 
Hogarth were, during his term of servitude, of sm- 
gular assistance to ms family and to his master. 
He was, I doubt not, a dutiful son, and on the whole 
a faithful servant ; but it is seldom that the labours 
of an apprentice increase a master's fortune. He 
has the general notion of his business to acquire, 
his hand to discipline, and his taste to correct ; and 
Aese things with the cleverest must be the work of 
time. Hogarth, to be sure, was no commonr appren- 
tice; yet his account of his own feelings and aspi- 
rations yields no support to the^ supposition of 
Nichols. He foimd his profession too limited ; he 
grew weary of the inonotonous monsters of heraldry ; 
he loved his pleasure ; and loved too to think upon 
the dignity of art and its honours. That a yOuth so 
aspiring and ardent always employed his liiands for 
his master's advantage, appears doubtful. Wlien 
released from his indenture, we find him skilful as 
an engraver, a good draughtsman, with considerable 
knowledge in colouring. During the acquisition of .. 
much of this knowledge, I am afraid that he was not 
of ^' singular assistance" to Ellis Gamble. He served** 
his time without any complaint — ^nor have I heard 
of any commendation. 

}Of those early days I find this brief notice in 
Smith's Life of NoUekens the sculptor. " I have 
several times heard Mr. NoUekens observe, that he 
bad frequently seen Hogarth, when a young man, 
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saunter roand Leicester Fields with his master's 
sickly, child hanging its head over his shoulder." It 
is more amusing to read sUch a book than safe to 
quote it. Hogarth had ceased to have a master for 
seventeen years, was married to Jane Thomhill, 
kept his carriage, and was in the full blaze of his 
reputation when NoUekens was bom. 

Of his short-hand way of acquiring knowledgfe 
we have some account from himself. His dislike 
of academic instruction, and his natural and proper 
notion of seeing art through stirring life, are very 
visible in all he says or writes. Copying other 
men's works he considered to resemble pouring 
wine out of one vessel into another ; there was no 
increase of quantity, and the flavour of the vintage 
was liable to evaporate. He wished to gather m 
the fruit, press the grapes, and pour out the wine 
for himself. His words are instructive; he is 
speaking of his own aspirations after fame, and 
the unsatisfactory mode of study commonly recom- 
mended to students. 

*' Many reasons led me to wish that I could find 
the shorter path— fix forms and charax^ters in my 
mind — and, instead of copying the lines, try to read 
the language, and, if possible, find the grammar of 
the art, by bringing into one focus the various ob- 
servations I had made, and then trying by my 
power on the canvass how far my plan enabled me 
to combine and apply them to practice. For this 
purpose I considered what various ways, and to 
what different purposes, the memory might be ap- 
plied ; and fell upon one most suitable to my situa-^ 
tion and idle disposition.; — flaying it down first as an 
axiom, tiiat he wha could, by any means acquire 
and retain in his memory perfect ideals of the sub- 
jects he meant to draw, would have as clear a 
knowledge of the figure, as a man who can write 
freely hath of the twenty-five letters of the alpha* 
b^pty and their inpfinite combinations/' 
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In this power of picturing in air the chjstractera 
which composed his productions, Hogarth had great 
mastery. No man indeed can make a true design, 
who is deficient in pictorial fancy, and wants the 
vivid imagination which calls up^ in moving form and 
breathing expression, the heings with whom he is to 

Eeople ms canvass. By a succession of efforts-— 
y slow and repeated touches — ^by studying a pos- 
ture here and a character there — ^glancing one mo- 
ment at life and another at art-^a man may elaborate 
out a work which shall claim and even obtain a 
place among tiie productions of genius ; but it will 
want those vivid and natural graces, and that life- 
like air, which an imagination containing the picture 
within itself stamps upon its creations ; even though 
bbmeless in its separate parts, it will appear defect- 
ive as a whole. ' 

Possessing this vividness of imagination, Hogarth 
was ready at a moment to embody his subjects; 
and by a sagacity all his own, and a spirit of obser- 
vation which few have equalled, he had ever original 
characters at command. He seldom copied oh the 
spot the peculiar objects which caught his notice ; 
he committed them to memory, and his memory, 
accustomed to the task, never failed him. If, how- 
ever, some singularly jfantastic form or outr6 face 
came in his way, he made a sketch on the nail of 
his thumb, and carried it home to expand at leisure. 
** I had," he writes, " one material advantage over 
my {Competitors, viz. the early habit I acquired of 
retaining in my mind's eye, without coldly copying 
it on the spot, whatever I intended to imitate. Some- 
times, but too seldom, I took the life for correcting 
the parts I had not perfectly enough remembered, 
and then I transferred them into my own composi- 
tions. * Instead of burthening the memory with 
musty rules, or tiring the eye with copying dry or 
damaged pictures, I have ever found studying from 
nature the shortest and safest way of obtaining 
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knowledge in my art. A choice of composition 
was the next thing to be considered, and my consti- 
tutional idleness naturally led me to the use of such 
materials as I had previously collected ; and to this 
I was further induced by thinking, that if properly 
combined, ihey might be made the most useful to 
society in pamting, although similar subjects had 
often tailed in writing and preaching." 

From a mind so formed, a hand so diligent, and 
a spirit s6 observing, it was natural to expect some- 
thing striking and original. Of his first attempt at 
satire, the following story is related by Nichols, 
who had it from one of Hogarth's fellow-workmen. 
One summer Sunday, during his apprenticeship, he 
went with three companions to Highgate, and the 
weather being warm and the way dusty, they went 
into a public house and called for ale. There hap- 
pened to be other customers in the house, who to 
free drinking added fierce talking, and a quarrel en- 
sued.^ One of them on receiving a blow with the 
bottom of a quart pot, looked so ludicrously rueful, 
that Hogarth snatched out a pencil and sketched 
him as he stood. It was very like and very laugh- 
able, and contributed to the restoration of order and 
S>od-humour. On another occasion he strolled, with 
ayman the painter, into a' cellar, where two women 
of loose life were quarrelling, in their cups. One 
of them filled her mouth with brandy suid spirted it 
dexterously in the eyes of her antagonist. '* See ! 
see !" said Hogarth, taking out his tablet and sketch 
ing her — ^'Mook at the brimstone's mouth." This 
virago figures in Modem Midnight Conversation. 

Anecdotes such as these were related in vain to 
Lord Orford, who was too dainty and delicate to be 
the biographer of a man who searched in scenes 
of low sensuality, as well as elsewhere, for the_ma- 
terials of his productions. That a biographer with 
gold buckles in his shoes should hesitate to foUow 
0ie steps of one who was no picker of paths* was 

F2 
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natiml ; nor is it matter of surprise that a Horace 
Walpole should conclude the conversation of a 
fiogardi to haT^ been gross, and his mind unin- 
formed.— >Lord Orford considered all men as unin- 
formed ivho had not received a University educa- 
tion ; and all human beings as gross in conversation, 
who were unacquainted with the conventional courte- 
sies of fashionable life. 

Ireland, too, in a work full of information con- 
cerning our artistes compositions and character, con- 
siders him as an unenlightened man, and one who 
^ had not much bias towards what has obtained the 
name of learning.'* 

If Hogarth showed little bias towards learning, 
it was because his powerful mind was directed to 
studies where the knowledge of actual life in all its 
varieties was chiefly essential — where an eye for 
the sarcastic and the ludicrous, and a mind to pene- 
trate motives and weigh character, were' worth all 
the lights of either school or college. But there is 
no proof that he was a man gross and uninformed, 
or that he thought lightly of learning. He was in- 
deed a zealous worshipper of knowledge ; but he 
loved to pluck the fruit fresh from the tree with his 
own hand. Of want of learning no man^ of Ho- 
garth's pitch of mind will boast; it is the open- 
sesame which clears up the mysteries of ancient 
lore, and acquaints us with the lofty souls and social 
sympathies of the great worthies of the world. 
Our artist had not time for eveiy thing; he could 
not, circumstanced as he was, have been both a 
scholar of any eminence, and the first man in a new 
walk of art. But it is unjust to set him down as 
despising in the abstract, what his own great natural 
fenius enabled him to do without. 

Ireland having asserted that Hogarth had little 
bias towards learning, and Walpole that he was 
gross and ignorant, Nichols brings against Mm the 
additional cnarge of extreme poverty in his earlier 
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fean. 'Hieie is no proof that he suffered mider 
the twofold evil of ignorance and want.- That his 
parents were poor, we have his own admission ; hut 
he m&vtr spoke of absolute indigence* The wages 
of industry would do the same for him as for others : 
his food might, be plain and his dress coarse — ^his 
lodgings mean, ccnd little money in his pockety stUl 
he was no object of compassion, while the expense 
of his living was covered by his earnings. •* Owing," 
says Hoge^h, '^ to my desire to qualify myself for 
engraving on copper, and to the loss which I sus* 
tained by piratical copies of some of my early and 
most popular prints, I could do litUe more than mam" 
tain myself until I was near thirty ; but even ihevL 
I was a punctual paymaster." 

'* B^ng one day," says Nichols, ** distressed to 
raise so trifling a sum as twenty shillings — in order 
to be revenged of his landlady, who strove to com- 
pel him to payment, h6 drew her as ugly as possible, 
and in that single portrait gave marks of the dawn 
of superior genius. Other authorities intimate that 
had such an accident ever happened to Hogarth, he 
would hardly have failed to talk of it afterward, as 
he was always fond of contrasting the necessities 
of his youth with the affluence of his maturer age. 
He has been heard to say of himself, ** I remember 
the time when I, have gone moping into the city 
with scarce a shilling, but as soon as I have received 
ten guineas there for a plate, I have returned home, 
put on my sword, and sallied out again with all the 
confidence of a man who had thousands in his 
pockets." 

That young Hogarth held the same contest with 
fortune for bread, which is the usual lot of unfriended 
genius, there can be little doubt. Before the world 
felt his talents, and while he was Storing his mind 
and his portfolio with nature and character, then 
was the season of fluctuating spirits, rising Knd 
falling hopes, churlish laadUkUeB, and importunait 
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creditors. When he had conquered all these difl« 
culties, his vanity^ — and who would not be vain in 
such circumstances — ^loved to dwell on those scenes 
of labour and privation, and fight over again the 
battle which ended so honourably to hifti as a man, 
and -so gloriously to him as an artist. But^ even 
under the worst view which he himself gives of his 
condition, one can hardly call Ho?arth poor ; he 
paid all h(e owed-^^he had a sword at home, a shilling 
in his pocket, and an engraving in his hands which 
vaised ten guineas. With a h^d so ctear, hands so 
clever, and youth and independent feelings on his 
side, he could not be destitute — and he never was. 

With much appearance of accuracy Ireland re- 
leases him from his apprenticeship in 1718, when he 
was one-and-twenty years old ; and Walpole sends 
him to the academy in St. Martin's Lane, where he 
** studied drawing from the life,, in which he never 
attained great excellence." Of his habits of dili-» 
gence in drawing from set figurei^ I have already 
spoken, and in his own words ; he loved rather to 
study in the wild academy of nature, and to seek in 
life for those materials with "^^rhich neither lectures 
nor examples could supply him.^^If we allow seven 
years for the term of his apprenticeship, he must 
have been indentured at fourteen ; his father, there* 
fore, may be relieved from the suspicion of inatten* 
tion to his education-«he seems to have instilled as 
much knowledge into the mind of his only son as 
was consistent with the boy's years and habits. 

The first work which appeared from the hand of 
Hogarth was called "The Taste of the Town,"— 
engraven in 1734. The reigning follies of the day 
were sharply lashed'; and the town was so muca 
taken with this satiric image of itself, that it became 
profitable to pirate the piece : a fraud which deprived 
the artist of the fruit of his labour, and compelled 
hhn to sell his etchings at any price the piratical 
printseller chose to give, "The Taste of -the 
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Town,'* says Ireland, " is now entitled Tlie t^amtt 
Masquerade Ticket, or Burlington Gate, in which 
the follies of the town are severely satirized by the 
representation of multitudes properly habited crowd- 
ing to the masquerade. The leader of the figures 
wears a cap and bells, and a carter round his ri^t 
leg, while before him a satyr holds a purse contam- 
ing a thousand pounds — a satirical glance at ma- 
jesty; the kneeling figure, pouring eight thousand 
pounds at the feet of Cuzzoni, the Italian singer, 
nas been said to resemble Lord Peterboro ugh. Opera, 
masque, and pantomime are in glory, while the works 
of our great dramatists are trundled to oblivion on 
a wheelbarrow. On the summit of Burlington Gate 
he placed the fashionable artist William Kent, 
brandishing his palette and pencils, with Michael 
Angelo and Raphael for supporters.** 

At this time it appears that he did not apply him- 
self wholly to original composition ; he had a mo- 
ther and sisters to assist, and — success in his new 
and original path being uncertain— rcontinued to 
make sure of bread by engraving arms and crests. 
Goats of arms, symbols, ciphers, shop bills, and 
etchings on bowls and tankards have been since 
collected and shown to the world as productfons of 
the early days of Hogarth. That some of those 
bear an impress like his I mean not to deny, but all 
the works which the necessities^of genius compel 
it to perform, are not therefore excellent and worthy 
of being treasured up. The poet wisely says, 
^ That strong necessity is supreme among the sons 
of men." Ml artists are more or less compelled to 
toil for subsistence ; and even the most fortunate 
often execute commissions alien to their feelings. 
By these things they should not be judged. 

Hogarth soon felt where his strength was to lie— • 
and others began to feel it too. The booksellers 
employed him to embellish books with cuts and 
frontispieces. Illustrations of literature were not 
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then very common, nor was the style of their exe- 
cution in general at all creditable to art. In Mor- 
traye's Travels there are fourteen cuts bearing the 
name of Hogarth :-H3even more may be found in 
The Golden Ass of Apuleius, printed in 1724 ; in 
Beaver's Military Punishments of the Ancients there 
are fifteen headpieces ; and five frontispieces from 
the same hand decorate the five volumes of Cas- 
sandra, printed in 1 725. ^ No symptoms of genius,^ 
says Walpole, " dawned in those plates." TTiere 
is indeed little of that peculiar spirit which distin-* 
guished his after-works ; but they are well worth 
examination, were it but to learn the lesson which 
genius reckons ungracious-^that no distinction is to 
be obtained without long study and well-directed 
labour.' > . 

Into the Hudibras published in 1726, a larger 
portion of his satiric spirit was infused. ''This 
was among the first of his works,*' observes Wal- 
pole, '' that marked him as a man above the com- 
mon ; yet, in what made him then noticed, it sur- 
prises me now to find so little humour in an under- 
taking so congenial to his talents." This censure 
is to be admitted with some abatement. T%at he 
has given in' the seventeen plates of .^at perform- 
ance vivid and accurate images of his witty original, 
I am not prepared to say. It is seldom that the 
pencil catches the same inspiration as the pen, and 
it would be wonderful if it did. There are many 
bright points and graces in poetry on which painting 
can find no colours to bestow — ^which look simple 
and seem easy to be imbodied, but which are too 
elusive and quicksilvery to take a hue and shape. 
The poetry of Butler, graphic as it is, and full of 
images of fun and humour, will always keep its 
ascendency — ^and, in the width of its range and by 
the rapidity of its motion, baffle the rivalry of any 
pencil.. It is not where Hogarth has followed, but 
where he has departed from the poet, that the charm 
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of his embellishments lies. By one or two skilful 
additions, awakening a similar train of thought and 
humour, he has increased {he graphic glee of his 
author. 

The work Was published by subscription, and 
Allan Ramsay, the poet — a man after Hogarth^ own 
heart, and not unlike him in look — a lover of rough 
ready wit, broad humour, and social merriment — 
subscribed— he was a bookseller as well as a poet — 
for. thirty copies. Twelve of the plates were pub- 
lished separately, and inscribed by the artist to 
" William Ward, of Great Houghton, Northampton- 
shire, and AUan Ramsay, of Edinburgh.'' A little 
praise was then valuable ; kindness shown to genius 
at the commencement of its career is seldom for- 

f)tten. A friendly intercourse (of which, however, 
can discover no . farther traces than some hasty 
lines by th^ poet) seems to have been carried on after 
this between Ramsay and Hogarth. But the poet's 
son forgot his father's affection, in the feud which 
arose between the members of the fraternity of 
painters and Hogarth. The animosities of artists^ 
-are only surpassed in sharpness and malignity by 
those of religious sects. 

A patron very different from the poet of the Gentle 
Shemierd appeared in the person of W. Bowles, of 
the Blac^ Hdrse in Comhill. " I have been told," 
says Nichols, *' that he bought many a plate from 
Hogarth by the weight of the copper, but am only 
certain that this occurrence happened in a single 
instance, when the elder Bowles offered, over a 
bottle, half a crowns pound weight for a plate just 
then completed." This stor>[ is an odd one ; and 
yet there can be little doubt of its truth ;— nor indeed 
was it to every one that the generous Bowles offered 
such high terms. Major, the engraver, said, that 
when he was young and desirous to ffo abroad for 
Im^rDvement, he offered for sale two plates of land- 
licapeS) one of them csilled Evening, which he had 
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{ist finished. This was one of his best works* 
owles was much pleased with the performance, 
and said, as improvement was Mr. Major's object, 
he would give him in exchange twopieces of plain 
€9ffeT of the same dimensions, lliis patron had 
the true English notion of things. Thomhill sold 
mintings to the ffovemmcnt at two guineas the 
Flemish ell ; and Hogarth's engravings were esti- 
mated Bl half a crown per pound avoirdupois. 
^ Thou^ Hogarth at tms period used both the crayon 
and the brash, he was stiU little known except as an 
cnffraver.. He was looked upon generally as a mere 
etcher of copper, and his productions were regarded 
-^I c<^y with shame and anger the unjust and injuri- 
ous language of Fuseli — ^^ as the chronicle of scandal 
and the history-book of the vulgar.** If a man like 
Fuseli cGold write thus when Hogarth had the fame 
of' many years <m his head, we may wonder less at 
the conduct of one Morris, an upholsterer, who en- 
gaged him in 1727 to make a design for tapestry, 
and afterward discovered to his confusion that he had 
commissioned an engraver instead of a painter. 
Hie work ordered by the upholsterer was a repre- 
sentation of the element Earth ; and in what fasnion 
the task was performed cannot now be known. 
Morris, however, refused to par for it, and was sued 
for the price — ^twenty pounds for wbrkmapship, and 
ten pounds for materials. 

** I was informed," said the defendant, when the 
trial came on before the Lord Chief Justice, '*by 
B&. Hogarth, that he was skilled in painting, and 
could execute the design of the- element of the 
JSarth in a workmanlike manner. On learning, how- 
ever, afterward, that he was an engraver and not a 
iminter, I became uneasy^ and sent one of my ser- 
vants to him, who stated my apprehensions; to 
which Mr. Hogarth replied, that it was certamly a 
bold and unusual, kind of undertaking, and if Mr. 
Mcnrris did not like it when finished he should not be 
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sulked to pay for it. The work was completed aftd 
sent home, but my tapestry-woricers, who are mostly 
foreigners, and some of them the finest hands in 
Emrope, and perfect judges of perfonnances of that 
nature, were all of opinion thai it was not finished 
in a workm^Lnlike manner, and that it was impossible 
to ex;ecute tapestry by it.*' — Such was this classical 
upholder's defence — and it i»evailed» 

Patronage by the pound weight,^and jury-verdicts 
which refused to him the name of a painter, suited ill 
with the haughty heart andsarcastic spirit of Hogarth* 
A more congenial subject than that suggested hv 
Mr. Morris ere long presaited itself, and csdled forth 
his proper powers. Bambridge, warden of the Fleet 
Prison, and Huggins, his predecessor, were accused, 
in 1729, before the House of Commons, of breaches 
of trust, extortions, and cruelties, and sent to. New- 

Site. The examination passed in the presence of 
ogarth, who sketched the scene in a way which has 
called the following happy description uom the pen 
of Walpole. 

** The scene is a committee of the Commons ; on 
the table are the instruments of torture. A prisoner 
in rags and half starved ai^ars before them ; the 
poor man has a good countenance, which adds to the 
mterest. On tl^ other hand is the inhuman jailer. 
It is the veiy figure whickSalvator Rosa would have 
drawn for laffo in the moment of detection* Vil* 
lany, fear, and conscience are mixed in yellow and 
livid upon his countenance, his lips are ocmtracted 
by tremor, his face advances as eager to lie, his legs 
step back as thinking to make his escape, one hand 
is thrust forward intQ hia^bosom, the fi&geis of the 
other are catdbing uncertainly at his button holes. 
If this was a portrait, it is the most striking that ever 
was drawn-4f it was not, . still finer." The face was 
that of Bambridg&-^the rest was &e imagination of 
the artist. 
By labouring for the bookselleiSf aadby dssigaing 
Vol. I.— O 
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and etching little scenes of town life and foOy, H<v 
saiih suceeeiW in mdually withdrawixig hioiself 
from the drudgery of his original profession, and in 
establishing a name with the world for satiric skill 
and dramatic sketching. But the prices which he 
obtained were amaSi so little, indeed, compared 
with what others i»eeived then, and what he was 
afterward paid, Ifaat he seems ashamed to mention 
them. . He cou]4 not disguise from himself that art- 
ists of very inferior powers, but of more courtly 
address, were crowing rich by painting portraits of 
the opident and ihe vain, and lived in spendour and 
affluence. Kent, the architect and painter, seems to 
have fixed, if he did not merit, Hogarth^s peculiar 
indignation : he was (as we have already seen) the 
firsBl artist who felt the touch of his satiric hand. 
This nuuihad painted analtarpiece for St. Clement's 
Camndiy sufficiently absm-d of itself for all ihe pur-* 
pooet of ndlcule; but Hogarth was not satisfied till 
he had increased the public meniment by a caricature* 
There was indeed little to do,, but it was done effect- 
ually* No wonder that Hogarth was indicnant at 
the popularity oJf such a pretender in painting as 
Kent, who, not contented with the fame of an archi- 
tect and ornamental gardener, aspired also to the 
merits of sculpture, and encumbered Westminster 
Abbey with some of his absurd conceptions. For his 
popularity we have the words of Walpole. ** He 
was not only consulted for furniture, as frames of 
pictures, glasses, tables, chairs, &c., but for plate, 
for a barge, for a cradle. And so impetuous was 
fashion,-that two gieat ladies prevailed on him to 
make designs for their birth-day gowns. The one 
he dressed in a petticoat decorated with columns of 
the five orders, and the other like a bronze, in a cop 
per-eokrared satin, with ornaments of gold.** 

The unsparing ridicule which the prints 6f Ho- 
garth threw on this personage, was very acceptable 
to Sir Jamea Thornhilly who, desirous of distinction 
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ts an architect, found KaoA, in his fbnrfold capacity 
of painter, acidptor, arcMtect, and wsamental gar- 
dener, a rival that met him at every turn. These 
satiric compositions are supposed by Ireland to have 
been something like the pnce of admission tickets 
to Sir Barnes. 'Fhomlull's aieademy in St. Martin's 
Lane. That Hogarth did attend that academy he 
has himself recorded ; but his time was wasted in 
controversies with his brother students, on the pro- 
priety of studying art from paintings or from nature. 
In the acrimony of disputation he learned to dei^ise 
the former too much; and declaimed vigorously 
against borrowed postures und acadeniic groi^« 
^ The most original mind (said he) if habituated to 
these exercises, becomes inoculated with the s^le of 
others, and loses tlie power of stamping a spirit of 
its own on canvass.'* On this theme he was fluent 
and^bitter. He was amused, however, with the fol* 
lowing retort of one of his brethren. ** Hogarth, by 
the doctrine wMch you preach and practise, it »sems 
that the only way to draw well is not to draw at all; 
and I suppose if you wrote on the art of swimming, 
you would not permit your scholars4o go into mo 
water—till they had learned." 
- He had, Jiowever, other motives than an artist's 
for courting the notice of Thomhill — and frequent- 
ing his academy, ^o what their intimacy amoimted 
previously we know not ; but in 1730, Hogar^, then 
in his thirty-third year, married Jane, the only daugh- 
ter of Sir James, siged twenty-one. The match was 
neither hasty nor imprudent on the nde of the lady ; 
but it waii accomplished without the consent of pa^ 
rents, and her father was o^nded. Thomhill had 
been, or was then, a member of parliament— was 
sergeant-painter to the king, and a person of public 
importance and fame in his day, and conceived that 
his only daughter miffht have been wooed and won 
oy a man of higher .birth and larger income* He 
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6oiild not foresee his unwelcome son4ii*law*8 futinv 
eimnence ; and he Icne w his present inability to iiimin-> 
tain his wife in the style in which she had been edu« 
cated. Hogarth was as yet acknowledged by few 
even as a. painter: his works were obviously defi-* 
cient in the elegant and elaborate drawing recom« 
mendedby academies, and preached uponbySir James 
himself; they wanted harmony of c<^o«iring; aiid» 
more than all, they bore a stamp and impress of 
thought materially different from what had found fa* 
rom* with any artist of established reputation. Hap- 
less, no doubt, appeared the aspirations of one who 
turned obstinately aside firom the beaten wa^— who 
had the audacity to despise gods and goddesses, re* 
ganied allegory as a subject for lau^ter, and was 
seeking to make sentiment triumph over mere foiiii» 
and human natui^ over conventional beauty. Ite 
old man's wrath was of two years* dunttion; it sub* 
sided as all fiery feelings must. He was mollified by 
tiie entreaties of his wife, the submissiveness of his 
daughter,, and, above all, we may belike, by the 
rising reputation of Hogarth. 

His high spirit, no doubt, inclined him to resent the 
conduct of Sir James Thomlull ; but his wife's aflec* 
tion and his own ^od sense subdued the rising feel* 
mg, and he set himself diligently .to woric, in the 
liqae of being able to m^ntain his wife in such 
faahdon as became her. He resolved to be wise and 
prudent; laid aside his satiric designs; took a house 
m Leicester Fields, and commenced portrait-painter ; 
**the most ill^^ted employment,** says Walpc^ 
^to a man whose turn was certainly not flatteiy, 
lior his talent adapted to look on vanity without 
a sneer. Yet his facility in catching' a likeness, 
and the method he chose of painting familiar and 
tsonversation pieces in small, then a novelty, drew 
him prodigious business for some time. It did nol 
last, either from his applying to tbe real bent of his 
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dispositkniy or from his customers apfnehending that 
a satirist was two formidable a confessor for the de* 
Totees of self-love,** 

To be eminently popular in portrait-painting re* 
quires more than mere skill and talent. Hogarth 
was a man of plain manners^ unpolished addrossy 
and encumbered with the dangerous reputation of 
a satirist. He was unacquainted with the art of 
charming 2l peer into a patron, by putting him into 
raptures with his own good looks. There were 
other drawbacks. The calm, contemplative look, the 
elegance of form without the grace of action, and 
motionless repose approaching to slumber, were not 
for him whose strength lay m kindling figures into 
life, and tossing them into business. A collection 
of isolated lords and ladies, each looking more la^ 
zily than the other into vacancy, compared with his- 
torical pictiues, are as recruits drawn up in line, and 
put into position by the drill-sergeant, compared to 
soldiers engaged in the tumult of battle, animated 
with high passions, and determined to do or die. 

Hogaurth*s account of this part of his life is brief 
and nu>dest. ^ I married,** he says, ** and commenced 
painter of small conversation pieces from twelve to 
fifteen inches high. This, having novelty, succeeded 
for a few years. But though it gave somewhat morer 
scope for the fancy, it was stUl but a less kind of 
drudgery; and as I could not bring myself to act 
like some of my brethren, and mSne it a sort of 
manufactory to be carried on by the help of back- 
grounds and drapery painters, it was not sufficiently v 
mt)fitable to pay the expenses my family required.*' 
This is a veiy miperfect account of his labours as a 
portrait-painter ; ne seems unwilling to dwell on a 
department wherein he was not quite successful, and 
he hastens to the compositions to which he owes his 
immortality^ It would, however, be unjust to his 
memory to pass over the matter so lightly; for 
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m troth, some of his portraits are very vigorous per* 
fonnances* 

Of his conTersation pieces there are mai^*-of his 
life-size portraits few. Cmnpared with theprodue* 
tions of the great masters of the art of poitraiturot 
those of Hogarth are alike distinffuished for their 
vigorous coarseness and their literad nature. They 
are less deficient in ease and expression, than in those 
studied airs and graceful affectations by which so 
many face-makers have becSome famous. LadieSf 
accustomed to come from the hands of men prac- 
tised in professional flattery, with the airs of god* 
desses and sometimes with tiie name, would ill en- 
dure such a jdain-spoken mirror as Hogarth's. An- 
other circumstance must be mentioned. It was the 
practice of those days to see genius much more wil- 
lingly and readily in the woi£s of the dead than in 
those of the living: and periiaps the fashion is not 
yet gone out. There is no danger of making a mis- 
take in praising a Rai^iael or Correggio,but there is 
some in determining the merits of any new produc- 
tion ; and great lords— even now-a-days — are frugal 
of commendation, tiU the voice of the people gives 
oonfidenee to their taste. With such men k was the 
fortune of our portrait-painter to come frequently in 
ooDtact; disputes ensued ; and he was no picker of 
pleasant words. None of these circumstances were 
very likely either to augment the numbers of Ho- 
garth's sitters, or to cheat him intb good-humom 
with an originally uncongenial task. 

His portraits of hims^ are all verjr dever, and 
id very like. In one he is aecompamed by a bull- 
dog of tfa^B true English breed ; and in another he is 
seated in his study with his pencil ready, and hia 
eye fixed and intent on a figure which he is sketch- 
ing on the canvass. He haut a short, good-humoured 
face, jhill of health, observaticm, and sagacity. He 
treated his own physiognomy as he treated his 
friends*,— seized tne clmacter strongly, and left 
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grace and ele^^ance to those vAio were unable to 
cope with mind and spirit. On the palette which 
bdon^ to the first-named of these two portraiiii 
there is drawn a waving line, with the worcLs ** Line 
of beautjr" — ^a hierogl^^^e of which no one covdd 
1^ first divine the meaning. The mystery was aft^^ 
ward solved in his '' Analysis of Beauty," a volnme 
which gained Hogarth few friends and many ene^ 
mies. 

In his family-piece of Mr. and Mrs. Garrick there 
IS more nature and less dignity than was likely to 

aase a pair who, constitutionally vain, had been 
. daily and nightly, through a long series of years, 
with the flatteries of pla^-writing poets, ^ay-going 
lords^ and player-adminng painters. The great 
Roscms appeared seated by an ordinaiy-looking 
table, witii a^ not very extraordinary-looking wife 
coming behind him and taking the pen out of his 
hand. Garrick was disoaf isfied with tne representa- 
tion of himself, and fiaid so ; the lady said nothing 
as to herself, but complained that her dear husband 
looked less noble in art than in nature., HogarA 
drew his pencil across David's moutb-nand never 
touched the piece again. Tte picture was unpaid 
for at Hogarth's dea&, and his widow sent it to Mrs. 
Garrick, unaccompanied by any demandt In Gar- 
rick as Richard the Third, he was more fortunate. 
The tyrant starts from his conch in true terror and 
natural agony. The figure, however, is too muscu- 
lar and massy« 

Hogarth's portrait of Henry Fielding, executed 
after death from recollection, is remarkable as being 
the only likeness extant of the prince of English no- 
velists. It has various histories. According to 
Murphy, Fielding had made many promises to sit to 
Hogax&i, for whose genius he had a high esteem, 
but died witiiout fulfifiing them ; a lady accidentallT 
cut a profile with her scissors, which recalled Field- 
ing's face so completely to H<^|aiiai*s memoiyt that 
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he took up the outline, corrected and finished it, and 
made a capital likeness. The world is seldom satis- 
fied with a common account of any thing that in- 
terests it — ^more especially as a marvellous one is 
easily manufactured. The following, then, is the 
second history. Garrick, having dressed himself in 
a suit of . Fielding's clothes, presented himself unex- 
pectedly before the artist, mimicking his step, and 
assuming the look of their deceased friend. Hogarth 
was much affected at first, but, on recovering, took 
his pencil, aiid drew the portrait. For those who 
love a soberer history, the third edition is ready. 
Mrs. Hogarth, when questioned concerning it, said, 
that she remembered the affair well ; her husband 
began the picture, and finished it, one evening, in 
his own house, and sitting by her side. 

Captain Coram, the projector of the Foundling 
Hospital, sat for his portrait to Hogarth, and it is 
One of the best he ever painted. There is a natural 
dignity and great benevolence expressed in a face 
which, in the original, \yas rough and forbidding. 
This worthy man, having laid out his fortune and 
impaired his health in acts of charity and mercy, 
was reduced to poverty in his old age. An annuity 
of a hundred pounds was privately purchased, and 
when it was presented to him, he said, '* I did not 
waste the wealth which I possessed in self-indul- 
gence or vain expense, and am not ashamed to own 
that in my old ase I am poor.'* 

The last which I shall notice of this class of pro- 
ductions, is the portrait of the celebrated demagogue 
Jphn Wilkes. This singular performance origin- 
ated in a quarrel with that witty libertine and his 
associate Churchill the poet: it immediately fol- 
lowed an article, from the pen of Wilkes, in the 
North Britain, which insulted Hogarth as a maii,and 
traduced him as an artist; It is so little of a carica- 
turCy that Wilkes good-humouredly observes some- 
where in his correspondence, '* I am growing every 
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day more and more like my portrait by Hogaxth.** 
Toe terrible scourge of the satirist fell bitterly upon 
the personal and moral deformities of the man. 
Compeared with his chastisement, the hangman^s 
whip is but a proverb, and the pillory a post of h^ 
nour. He might hope obliyion frcmi the infamy of 
both ; but from Hogarth there was no escape* It 
was little indeed that the »rtist had to do, to brand 
and emblaaon him with the vices of his nature-— but 
with how much discrimination that little is done ! 
He took up the correct portrait, which Walpole m>- 
braids him with skulking into a court of law to <m-> 
tain, and in a few touches the man sunk^ and the 
demon of hypocrisy and sei»uality sat in his stead. 
It is a fiendj and yet it is Wilkes still. It is said 
tiiat when he had finished this 'remarkable portrait, 
the fonner friend^p of Wilkes overcame him, and 
he threw it m^ the fire, from which it was saved by 
the interposition of his wife. 

To describe his portraits, or even barely to enu- 
merate them, would take more space than can be 
spared ; but the reader will be pleased to know the 
extent of his em^yment and the nature of his 
engagements. I transcribe the folk>wing account 
from a manuscript list, written by the artist, and en- 
titled, ^ Account taken January Ist, 1731, of ail the 
pictures that reipain unfinished— -half-payment re- 
ceived.^' He had been then married about a 
Tear. 

** A family-piece, consisting of four fiffures, for 
Mr. Rich, be^mi in I72B. An assembly c? twenty- 
five figures, for lord Castlemain, begun Aug. 88, 
17S9. Family of four figures, for Mr. Wood, 1738. 
A conversation of six figures, for Mr. Cork, Nov. 
1738. A family of Hre figures, for Mr. Jones, March, 
1730. The Committee of the House of Commons* for 
Sir Arch. Grant, Nov. 6, 1739 : the Beggars* Opera, 
for ditto. A shijfle figure, for Mr. Kirkman, April 
18, 17S0. A family of nine, Ibr Mr. Vernon, Feb. 
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97, 1730. Another of two» for Mr- Cooper. Another 
of five, for the duke of Montague. Two little pic- 
lures, for ditto. Single figure, for Sir Robert Pye, 
Nov. 18, 1730. Two little pictur^a^ called Before 
and After, for Mr. Thomson, Dec. 7, 1730. A head, 
for Mr. Sarmond, Jan. 13, 1730 — Pictures bespoke 
for the present year." Here the memorandum con* 
eludes. There is nothing said of the amount of 
price, and it has^ieen observed that Hogarth has no- 
where acknowledged what money he received for 
his tetiily-pieces and portraits. For his Garrick as 
Richard the Third he had £200; but that was later 
in life, when his fame justified the demand. It is 
believed that, at the period we are now treating, his 
prices were extremely low. 

I have already mentioned some of the reasons 
which Hogarth assigned for relinquishing portrait- 
painting: there were other reasons behind; and 
these he expressed, in a manner sufficiently bitter, 
when nesir the close of his career he looked back on 
early days, and thought of the impediments which 
rivalry and affectation had thrown in his way to 
riches afid fame. ** For the portrait of Garrick as 
Richard (says he) I received more than any English 
artist ever before received for a single portrait, and 
that too by the sanction of several painters who were 
consulted about the price. Notwithstanding all this, 
. the eurrent remark was, that portraits were not my 
province ; and I was tempted to abandon the only 
iucrative branch of the art ; for the practice brought 
the whole nest of ph3rzmongers on ^y back, where 
they buzzed like so many hornets. All those peo- 
ple had their friends^ whom they incessantly taught 
to ^ call my women Aor/oti— my Essay on Beauty 
borrowed — and my engraving conten^i&le* 'Hiis so 
much disgusted me that I sometimes declared I 
would never paint another portrait, and frequently 
refused when applied to ; for I found, by mortifying 
experience, tba$ whoever will succeed in this branch 
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must adopt the mode recon&nended in Gay's Fables, 
and make divinities of all who sit to him. Whether 
or not this childish affectation wiU ever be done 
away is a doubtfid question : none of those who have 
attempted to reform it have yet succeeded ; nor, un- 
less portrait-painters in general become more honest 
and their customers less vaki, is there much reason 
to expect they ever will.'* .... Hogarth afterward 
imbodied his satire in a small print, wherein the 
current of royal favour is set forth as watering the 
trees of Painting, Sculpture, and Architectures the 
two latter flourish luxuriantly; but of the tbimer a 
single branch, and a low one, alone remains green 
— ^and this, by an ingenious contrivance, is shown to 
represent Portrait. 

During this busy period, while he was contending 
with the world for bread, and with his brother artists 
for reputation in '* the only lucrative branch of the 
art,** he was silently collecting materials for those 
works of a satirical and moral order on which his 
fame depends. He had not forgotten the precepts 
which he laid down, to the amusement of his fellow- 
8t udents, about studying from living nature. To find 
excellence in art without perfection of f6rm — ^to 
make use of human beinss such as they moved and 
breathed before him— and to imbody the characters 
with which observation had peopled his fancy, was 
the wish of Hogarth ; and to this task he now ad- 
dressed himseir with the alacrity of one stung by 
disappointment, and who is determined to vindicate 
his confidence in nature and his consciousness of his 
own strength. The schools in which he delighted 
to study were the haunts of social freedom-^scenes 
where the chained-up natures of men are let loose 
by passion, wine, and contradiction. With subjects 
well suiting the sarcastic talent of the artist Lon- 
don abounded, and neither public vice nor private 
deformity escaped his satiric strokes. 

I have mentioned the displeasure of Sir James 
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Thomhill respecting his daughter's marriage, and 
tiiat time and the rising fame of his son-in-law 
softened the old gentleman's feelings gradually into 
kindness and affection. During this period Ho* 
ffarth designed and etched the fint portion of ^ The 
Harlot's Progress," so much to the gratification of 
Lady Thomhill that she advised her daughter to 
place it in her father's way. '^ Accordingly, one 
morning," says Nichols, ^ Mrs. Hoearth conveyed 
it secretly into his dining-room, when he rose, he 
inquired from whence it came, and by whom it was 
brought 1 When he was told, he cried out, 'Very 
well! very well! The man who can make works 
like this, can maintain a wife without a portion.' 
He designed this remark as an excuse for keeping 
his purse-strings close ; but soon after became both 
reconciled and generous to the young peo^de," Hie 
reconciliation was sincere. Hogarth was ever the 
earnest admirer and ibe ready defender of the con- 
dupt and reputation of Sir James Thomhill. • 

The artist has told with the pen the reasons which 
induced him to ^ turn hik tiioughts to painting and 
engraving subjects of a modem kind and moral na- 
ture-— a field not broken up in any cduntiy or age." 
I transcribe his own memorandums. ** The reasons 
which induced me to adopt this mode^of designing 
were, that I thought both critics and painters had, 
in the historical style, quite overlooked that mter- 
mediate species of subjects which may be placed 
between tne suUime and the grotesque. I there-* 
fore wuslied to compose pictures on canvass similar 
to representations on the stage ; and farther hope 
that they will be tried by the same test and criti- 
cised by the same criterion. Let it be observed, that 
I mean to speak only of those scenes where the 
human species are actors, and these I think have not 
often been delineated in a way of which they are 
worthy and capaUe, 

^In thes6 compnaitifthfi, tbosa sul^ts that will 



botli miteiiain and infoim the Baind, but fair to be 
of the ffreatest public utility, and must therefore be 
entitlea to rank in the highest class. If the exeeii* 
tion is difficult, thoup^h tl^t is but a sec<»dary meritt 
the author has a claon to a hip^her degree of praise* 
If this be admitted^ comedy in painting, as well as 
in writing, ought to be -allotted the fiist place, as 
most cap^le of all these perfection though the 
sublime, as it is called, has been oiq;x)sed to it. 
Cicular demonstration wUl cany more conviction to 
tibe mind of a sensible man than all he would find 
ki a thousand yolumes, and this has been attempted 
in tiie prints I have composed* Let the decision be 
left to any unprejudiced eye; let the figures in 
either pictures or prints be considered as players, 
dressed either for the sublime— for genteel comedy 
or farce-— for high or low life. I have endeavoured 
to treat my subjects as a dramatic writer; my pic* 
ture is my stage, my men and women my players* 
who, by means of certain actions and gestures, are 
to exhibit a dumb show.*' 

Those who are not satisfied of the accuracy of 
Hogarth's notions bv his prints and his pictures, 
have little chance of being overcome by me force 
of his written arguments. I am airaid few will be 
disposed to rank comedy above tragedy, or common 
life higher than ^the heroic. The actions of lofty 
minds and the pursuits of inspired men will ahira3rs 
maintain a higher place in the estims^ion of man- 
kind* than ihe mere picturesque exploits of inferior 
characters. £ntertamment and information are not 
all that the mind requires at the hand of an artist. 
We wish to be elevated by contemplating what is 
noble* to be warmed by the presence of the heroic, 
and charmed and made happy by the si^^t of pu» 
rity and loveliness. We desire to share in the 
lour movements of fine minds— to have communion 
with their images of what is godlike — and to take a 
part in ihe npture of their love and in.theecataaiee 

Vol. L— H 
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of aU their musingB. This is the chief end of high 
poetry» of high painting, and of high Bculpture; 
and that man misiindwstaiidi the true spirit or lliose 
arts who seeks to deprive them of a portion of 
their divinity, and argues that information and en- 
tertainment constitute their highest aim* It was 
well for Hogarth that he painted and engraved far 
beyond his own notions. 

The Harlot's Progress was commenced in 1731, 
and appeared in a series of six plates in 1734. It 
was received with general approbation. Compli- 
ments in verse and prose were poured upon nis 
prints and upon his person ; and as money followed 
fame, his father-in-law was relieved from his fears 
and Hogarth from his necessities. The boldness of the 
attempt, the fascinating originality and liveliness of 
the conception, together with the rough, ready vigour 
of the engraving, were felt and enjoyed by all. The 
public saw, with wonder, a series of productions 
framed and set forth in one grand moral and satiric 
story — exhibiting, in truth, a regular drama, neither 
wholly serious nor wholly comic, in which fashion- 
able follies and moral corruptions had their begin- 
ning, their middle, and their end. Painters had 
been employed hitherto in investing ladies of loose 
reputation with the hues of heaven, and turning 
their paramours into Adonises ; here was one who 
dipped both in the lake of darkness, and held them 
up together to the scorn and derision of mankind. 
Here we had portraits of the vicious and the vile — 
not the idle occupants of their places, but active in 
their calling, successful in their shame, and march- 
ing steadUy and wickedly onwards; while not a 
porter looked at them in me priht-seller's windows 
without feelin? his burden lighter as he named 
them. Hogarui's fellow-artists saw with surprise 
those monitory and sarcastic creations which re- 
fused to owe any of their attractions to the esta- 
blished graces of the schools, or to the works of 
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a&y artist new or old. The nuxdire of the aatirie 
with the solemn— the. pathetic with the ludicrous^ 
of simplicity with ctmning— «bi1 rirtue with vice, 
was but aa image of London and of human nattire. 
The actonn-xftome of them at least-— might be re- 
garded as the evil spirits of the time, whom a mighty 
hand had come to exorcise and lay. 

The m^t of those compositions lies less in their 
personal satire, than in their general presentation 
of the character of a. great and lascivious city., 
Yet the portraitures mark the intrepid spirit of the 
artist; for some whom he ridiculed were' power- 
ful flnough to make their resentment be felt. For 
their resentment he appears to have cared little. 
One of them — a polished personage who moved in- 
polite circles — still bore the brand of Pope when he 
was pilloried to everlasting infamy by Hogarth. 
To reclaim such a hardened offender was beyond 
satire's art or even religion's power ;— -to bottle up 
the viper was the surest way ; and there he stands, 
expecting his fit associate, the procuress, to lead 
innocence ii^to his toils. The dramatic cast >of the 
whole composition — ^the march from modesty to 
folly— from folly to vice — ^from vice to crime — ^^nd 
from crime to death, contributed less, it is said, to 
the immediate popularity of the work than the por- 
tr^ts of Colonel Charteris, Kate Hackabout, Mo- 
ther Needham, Parson Ford, and— one who should 
not lije confounded with publicans and sinners — ^Mr. 
Justice Gonson. 

An anecdote is related by Nichols, which con* 
firms the account of the sudden popularity of the 
Harlot's Progress, and the accuracy of the like- 
nesses. *' At a Board of Treasury, which was held 
a day or two after the appearance of the third 
scene, a copy was . shown by one of the lords^ as 
containing, among other excellencies, a striking 
likeness of Sir John Oonson. It gave universsi 
satisfaction; irom t|ie Treasury each lord repaired 
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iwnintrl/inln fimr Tliii aneedote was rdated 
fey CMflCoplier TflflOB, one of the ciiief elerioi ki 
tiwTVBaraiy, and Jul lliat period nadei -ee eie Uiy of 
etaCe*** Stories wwh as ma aie often told coneeni" 
n^ tiie soeeess of wDiks of gcniss. lliesQiproiMi^ 
tkwi of fte Lords of tlie Trea sui y was as necessaiyy 
in the eyes of one of tiieir cleiks, for the lame of 
die HaikMfis Progiessy as tfadr signatnies weie fnr 
the validity and ciicolation of an oilieial docmnent. 
'What ngmiled gemns, life, h ui n o ur, and moral le- 
piehennon-Hmtil two or three' ollldaliindaBtia^ 
pers clapped their hands at the likmess of Sir Joan 
Gotmm ^— The derks of the Treasmy^howefertaie 
qidto nnstaken: fiune is still the fiee gift of AejMO- 
pie ^— it was so in Hogaith*s time; andit wilL con> 
tinne to be so. 

l^l^liile Hogaitii was etdiing the Hailot^s Pro- 
gress, he found leisore to attack a moie dangeroos 
antagonist than either Kent, Ford, or Chtfteris: 
he had the andadty to satirixe Pope. ^Pope,** 
says Johnson, **piddudied in 1731 a poem cadled 
rase Taste, in which he tcit paiticidaily and se« 
merely eritieises the hoose^ the fnniitui e, the gar- 
dens, and the entertainments of Timon, a man of 
great wealth and little taste. By Thnon he was 
muversally siqpposed, and by the Eari of Bmling- 
ton, to whom the poem is addressed, was privately 
said, to mean the Doke of Chandos— aman peduqps 
too much delighted with pomp and show hot of a 
temper kind and benefie«it, and who had eonse- 
iipently the voice of the pid^e in his fiavonr. A 
violent ontery was therefore raised against the in- 
gratitude and treadiery of Pope, who was said to 
tie indebted to the patronace of Chandos for a pre* 
sent of a thousand poondi, and who gained the 
omrtmiity of insnltmg him I7 die kindness of his 
invitation.^ 

Hogarth's hostility to Pope might have arisen 
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from his connexion with Sir James Thornhill— 
whose mieasmess mider the success of Pope^s 
friend Kent, the architet^has already been noticed 
or it may have origiaated in the pubhc odium which 
the poet incurred by wantonly attacking a kind and 
benevolent nobleman. Of his motives it is difficult 
to judge — of the shaipness of liis satire ther« can 
be but one opinion. He has painted Burlington 
Gate^'with Kent on the summit in his threefold ca- 
pacity of painter, sculptor, and architect, flourishing 
his pallet and pencils over the heads of his asto- 
nished supporters, Michael Angelo and Rafdiael. 
On a Scaffold a little lower down, Pope stands, 
whitewashing the front ; and while he makes pillar 
and pilaster shine, his wet brush besprinkles Lord 
Chandos, who is passing by ; Lord Burungton serves 
the poet in the condition of a labourer. 

Of all this Pope took no notice. '* Either Ho- 
garth's obscurity,'' says Nichols, ''was his protect 
tion from the lash of Pope, or perhaps the biurd was 
too prudent to exasperate a painter who l^ad already 
given such proofs o£ his ability in satire." The 
poet was not a person to be easily intimidated, and 
the name of Hoffar&, then in full fame, must have 
been familiar to him . — Pope' remained silent ; whe- 
ther to the satisfaction or sorrow of the painter can- 
not now be ascertained. Much blame had been in- 
curred l^ the satire on Chandos, and the poet might 
be unwming to provoke farther discussion or pro- 
long the stnfe. It is, however, probable that Pope 
regarded Hogarth as a vulgar caricaturist, beneath 
bis notice. 

ThomhUl now thoueht so well of his son-in-law 
that he sought his aid in some of his ornamental 
paintings. A task of that kind suited ill with the 
temper or the talents of Hogarth, nor did it cor- 
respond altogether with those theories of composi- 
tion which -& had laid down with so much ardour 
to his companions, and realized in hi* own worka* 

H2 
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Bat he probaUy considered the gods, goddesses, anil 
allefforical progeny of his father-in-law as the heal 
of tneir kind, and wished him to be the sole inani»- 
iiictarer of what he contemptuously called the 
''sublime." He certainly accompanied Sir James 
to Headly Park, in Hants, where he furnished a 
satyr, and some other undistinguished figures, to the 
story of Zephyrus and Flora. 

£u>garth» whose poverty had hitherto detaiiHL him 
in town, was now rich enough to take summer 
lodgings at Lambeth Terrace ; the house which ha 
occupied is still shown, and a vine pointed out which 
be itoited. While residiuj^ there he became inti-* 
mate with the proprietors of Yauxhall Oardens, and 
embellished them with designs. He drew the Four 
Parts of the Day, which Hayman. copied; the two 
scenes of Evening and Night, with portraits of 
Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn. For this as- 
aistance, which seems to have been gratuitous, the 
proprietor presented him with a gold ti<^et of ad« 
mission for himself and a friend, which he enjoyed 
long, and his wife after him. Some of those works 
have perished; nor is this much to be regretted-^ 
they had little of the peculiar character which di8« 
tinguished his other productions. 

Among the MS. notes left by Hogarth, in which 
he recorded the feelings of his early days and the 
notions which he entertained in art, there is a slK>rt 
accoui^ of his labours as an historical painter. It 
cannot be commended for candour; ana it exhibits 
the levity of a man who was so pleased with suc^ 
cess of another sort, that he thought much too 
lightly of w<»rks which the ablest find some difkulty 
in performing. '< I entertained some thou^hts,*^ he 
writes, ^ of succeeding in what the puffers in bodu 
call the great style <h histonr painting ; so tfaat» 
without faaviiig had a stroke of this grand busineas 
before, I quitted small portraits and familiar oooh 
vaKlwtioiiai aad with a smile ait my own lemsrity 
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commenced history painter, and on a mat staircase 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital painted two Scriptura 
stories—* The Pool of Bethesda,' and * The Good 
Samaritany' with figures seven feet high. These I 
presented to the diahty, and thought they might 
senre as a specimen to show, that were there an in« 
clination in England for encouraging historical pic- 
tures, such a first essay might prove the painting 
them more easily attainable than is generally ima* 
gined. But ad religion, the great promoter of this 
style in other countries, rejected it in England, and 
I was unwilling to sink into a portrait-manufacturer 
—and still ambitious of being suigular, I soqp 
dropped all expectations of advantage from that 
source, and returned to the pursuit of my former 
dealings with the public at large." 

An inscription, which accompanies these historical 
paintings in the Hospital, iatimates that they were 
finished and presented l^ our artist in 1736. Of 
their character much need not be said; it is evident 
that Hogsurth himself never considered them as the 
fairest fruits of his fancy, and others have treated 
them with still less respect. For historical and 
poetical subjects, he seems to have possessed strongs 
powers'; but he wanted discipline of hand, and that 
patient laboriousness of study, without which works 
of a high order are seldom achieved. He had a 
keen sense of character, eminent skill in grouping* 
and facility perhaps unrivalled in giving to his nu- 
merous figures one combined^ clear, and consistent 
etnid.oyment: but of the art of elevating and enno- 
Uing, he seems to have known little, and to have 
had no desire of learning more. The grandeur of a 
Macbeth or a Hamlet was not inclttded in the theory 
which he was resolved to follow ; — ^it took in Ther* 
■ites, but left out Agamemnon. He could iiold the 
minor up to folly, show vice her visage tiU she 
writhed with anguish^ and paint lasciviousness as 
diflgnatingaaonfioC Swift's Vahooa; but the serene 
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bmaty of innocence, and the dignity of tragic emo« 
tion, were tiling beyond his power, or at leaat be- 
y^tad bifl ambition. 

«*He was ambitioas,*' sajrs Walpole, **of distin- 
flroishing himself as a painter of history, bat the 
Darlesqne torn of his mind mixed itself with the 
most serious subjects. In his Danae, the old nurse 
tries a coin of the golden shower with her teeth-^ 
to see if it is true gold; in the Pool of Bethesda, a 
servant of a rich idcerated lady beats back a poor 
man who sought the same celestial remedy. Both 
circumstances are justly thougfat,«-but rather too 
ludicrous. It is a much more coital fault that 
Danae herself is a mere nymph of Drmy. He 
seems to have conceived no mgher idea of beauty." 

That Hogarth had ever dreamed of imitating the 
severity of the Italian school, there is no reason to 
believe. He saw the actions of mankind under 
another aspect-^he painted under another planetary 
influence tJum that of* the saints, and was not un- 
willing to mingle a little of a gayer feeling with the 
sincerity of the old strain. The story of Danae 
cannot well be told with a serious face, nor is it 
proper to paint it gravely — and Hogarth hung mirth 
and sobriety in a balance. The want of personal 
beauty in the lady is a more material blemish. The 
emplo^ent of tne servant at the Pool of Bethesda 
is satirical, but not ludicrous. The conception of 
those works is their chief merit ; nor are they ne- 
cessarily unhistoric because they differ in chaiacteir 
from works called historical. Satire and humour 
come within the meaning of history; they mingle 
in man*s loftiest moods ; they are present in epic 
poetry and in tragedy, and can only be required to 
ke^ away when sacred things are revealed and 
maoe visible. In all our poetry which is not dedi- 
cated expressly to devotion there are strokes of 
humour and passages of a gkj and satiric kind; 
and what is more to the purpose, they mingle with 
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tbe most ir^fic occurrences of life. We oi]^t» 
tberefoie, to w pleased with an artist who w(HdKs so 
mach in the spirit of nature and poetry. 

The sarcasm and hiunour of his ordinary com* 
positions infected, in the estimation of the world» 
the whole of his performances. Few seemed dis* 
posed to recognise, in any of his works, a higher 
aim, than that of raising a laugh. Soroerville, the 
poet, inscribed the Rival Games to Hogarth in 
these words : — ^^ Permit me, sir, to make choice of 
you for my patron, being the greatest master in the 
burlesque way. Your province is the town — ^leavet 
me a small outride in the country, and I shall be 
content." Fieldinar had another feelinf^ of the 
artist's merits : " He who would call the mgenious 
Hogarth a burlesque painter, would, in my opinion* 
do him very little nonour ; for sure it is much easier, 
much less the subject of admiration, to paint a maa 
with a nose, or any other feature of a preposterous 
size, or to expose him in some absurd or monstrous 
attitude, than to express the affections of man on 
canvass. It hath been thought a vast commenda^ 
tion of a painter to say his figures seem to breathe, 
but surely it is a much greater and nobler applause 
that tiiey appear to think.** The Hariot*8 Progress 
is no burlesque production nor jesting maitei^— il 
exhibits, in tho midst of humour and satire, a moral 
pathos which saddens the heart. 

In 1735 Hogarth lost his mother. She Uved near 
him in Cecil Court, St. Martin's Lane, and her death 
was hastened by an alarm which she received froiti 
a fire in the neif^hbourhood, kindled by a woman in 
revenge for havmg received notice to quit her house. 
" I shall make,** said this incendiary, ^ such a bon- 
fire on the twentieth of June as will warm all my 
rascally neighbours.'' And she kept her word* 
Mrs. Hoffarth lived to have her maternal solicitude 
rewarded by the eminence of her only soQ. Few 
mothers eijoy such bonoms-for few sons obtaia 
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snch reputation. Her death was thue noticed in the 
newspapers. *\ June 11th, 1735, died Mrs. Hogarth, 
mother of the celebrated painter ;" a date which fails 
to correspond with the threat of her neighbour. 
She left her daughters — who lived munarried— in a 
ready-made clothes shop at Little Britain Gate, 
where they were aided by their brother, who loved 
them very tenderly. 

The Harlot's Progress was followed by the Rakers 
Progress, in a series of eight scenes, each complete 
in itself, smd all uniting in relating a domestic his- 
tory in a way at once natural, comic, satiric, and 
serious. The folly of man, however, was not so 
warmly welcomed by the public as that of woman 
had been. Hogkrth was now his own dangerous 
rival. No one preceded, and no one had foUowed 
him in his course ; and the new work was measured 
less by its actual merits than by those of the Har- 
lofs Progress, and the surprise and admiration 
which that entirely novel performance had excited. 
The gloss of novelty was dimmed — the fine edge 
of curiosity was blunted, and criticism was no 
longer to be surprised into approbation ; it had lei- 
sure to be captious and seek for faults — ^nor was it 
slow in finding them. •• The Rakers Progress,'* 
says Walpole, *' though perhaps superior to the 
Harlot's Progress, had not so much success as the 
other — from want of novelty ; nor is the print of the 
Arrest equal to the others." 

The boldness, originality, and happy handling of 
those productions made them general favourites, 
and by the aid of the graver they were circulated 
over the island with the celerity of a telegraphic 
despatch. For the Harlot's Progress no less than 
1200 subscribers' names were entered on the artist's 
books. Theophilus Gibber converted it into ^ 
pantomime; it also appeared on the stage in the 
flhape of a baUad opera, under the name of " The 
few Deco^edi or a Harlot's Progress.'? Fanmounts 
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werelikewise made containing miniature repreaenta* 
tions of all the six plates : — these were usually printed 
off with red ink — three compartments on one side 
and as many on the other. Of the Rake's Progress 
the success is less distinctly stated, but it must 
have been grreat ; for it was satisfactory to the art- 
ist himselA-who was now confirmed in his own 
notions of what was fittest for art. It was in vain 
that the lovers of classic beaut^r and the admirers 
of graphic grace contended against the imperfect 
drawing and the rough etchings of these works. 
Hogart&s style of engraving is indeed rough ; but 
it is vigorous and free. He accomplishes his aim 
by one or two fortunate and happy strokes — ^not by 
a multitude of small and timid touches which dimi- 
nish the natural freedom of the original. Humour, 
satire, moral pathos, each smglv unecjualled, in 
their union unapproached, silenced criticism, if they 
could not satisfy it. In those fourteen plates are 
contained the stories of two erring isreatures who 
run their own separate careers ; and never did dra- 
matist or painter read two such sharp, satiric, and 
biting lessons to mankind. In the first series a 
young woman is conducted from innocence through 
six scenes of wo, wickedness, and fpnlt; — coming 
pure from the country into the pollution of London, 
she is decoyed and deceived — she deceives in her 
turn— rises to guilty splendour, to sink in more 
guilty iii^o— and finsdly perishes amid wretches as 
guilty and as miserable as herself. In the other 
series of engravings a young man steps unexpect- 
edly from poverty to fortune — from rustic depend-^ 
ence to lordly wealth, by heiring a sordid miser, of 
whose den and hoards the artist introduces him in 
the act of taking possession. He despises and de- 
serts ^e woman whom he had wooed and vowed to 
marry-Hstarts on a wild career of extravagance, 
dissipation, and folly — is beset and swindled by 
speculators of all kinds, from poets to punks, in- 
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their patient to repose dnd death. 'They vrete ppefl 
well qttdlified to. mlfH the parting word^ of a witty 
northern baropetto his sdn, who was .about to pro* 
eeed info England to practise as^a physician. ** Oo, 
^y son, into the land of the Sontliion ; they will 
jSnd in thee the aveng^er of the battle of Pinkie." 

The persons who <irowd the eight busy sc'enes 
of the Rake*8 Progress are not so well known) 
many are believed ^o be portraits. The hero him- 
ilelf is, probably -only the personation of the vices 
which' the painter proposed to tsatirize ; through 
which the treasures amassed by sordid meanness 
were to be as ignobly squandered* In the halo 
round the head of the antiquated beldame, whom 
he marries to isupport his^ extravagance, we see a 
iatiricT touch at that spiritual school of painting, to 
which Hogarth nfever bore any • love; Tl>e two 
sedate personages, in ihe scene of the gaming tabl^, 
«re,'one Mannen^ (of the family of Rutland), to 
whom the Duke of Devonshire lost the great estate 
of Leideste^ Abbey, and a highwayman, who bits 
warming his feet at the fire, waitihg (Quietly till the 
winner de]}art£f, thatlie may,' with a craped face and 
a cocked pistoVsei^e the whole. *• Old Manners,** 
says Ireland; 5' was the tmly person of his time 
who amassed a considerable fortune by the profes^ 
sien of a^mester.** Hogarth ^hsLs shown mm ex«- 
erciaing has twofbld-ayocs^ion of .miser suid game* 
ster, discomiting a note of hand to a noblen\an with 
a greedy hand and a rapacious eye. * 

In another scene the actors in the drama of pro* 
digality arrnumerous and well chosen. The rake, 
hc3dii^ his horning levee, appears stiff and un* 
graceful hi his Vich dress and newly-acquired im* 
portance^'^and is surrounded by visiters well qua* 
lifled to reduce hinr from affluence to poverty. 
Paris sends a tailor, a daneing^master, a milliner, a 
master of fencing, and a blower of the FYench horn { 
we have besides mi^nglish prt!te-4ighter, atcachcor 
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of Italian nmsic, a garden arehitect, a braTo^ 
a jockey, and a poet« (hie of tiiose wotHaeSf 
Dubois, a Frenchman, was meniorable for bis en- 
thusiasm in the science of defence, and for having 
died in a quarpehwith an Irishman of his own name 
and profession, as ileiy and skilM as himself. An» 
other was Figg the piiz^flghteis noted in the da^s of 
Hogarth for beating haif-«a-dozen intractable Hiber« 
mans, which accounts for the words on thelabel-*? 
« A Figg for the Irish." The teacher: of music re. 
sembles Handel, and the^ embellidier of geo^ens 
has the look of JBridgman^^a person who^ modestly 
boasted that his works "^^ createdlandscape, realized 
paintings and improyed nature." If the subjects 
which painting imlbiodiefi could be as clearly de* 
'scribed hy the pen, there would be les&use for the 
pencil; nothinpr short of -the exanunatiourof these 
varied productions can properly satisfy curiosity* 
, The.fame 0f Hogarth^ und the profit .arising from 
his iHOces, excited needy artists and nnpiincipled 
printseQers to engrave some of the most popular of 
nis works, and dispose of them for their own ad- 
vantage. The copies were (Executed too with a 
dull which threatened to knpair his -income.^ To 
put a. stop to these depredations, and to secure to 
pmnters geners^ly a fair. prolKtNin their own compo- 
sitions, Hogaj«th applied to jpaarlian^ent, and obtained 
an act -in 1735, for recognising a leg[al cop3rTight in 
designs and engravings, aiid restraming copies of 
such woskd froni being made without consent Of the 
owners* 

. A fewvejy plain words, one would havetl^on^t, 
ipight have expressed. this^very plaiin meanings; /out 
4b acta of parliament^ the meaning is apt. to be lost 
amid the multitude of phinases^^a a 'figure is somcr- 
times obscured in the ^undance of its.dxapery. 
One Huggins, the friend of Hogartli, drew the act ; 
and woi^d it so loosely and vaguely, that >^he|i re- 
torted to as a remedy m the caise of JeKreySs th^ 
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printMller, ft was the-opinion of Lord Hardwickey 
before whom the trial came 0119 that no pefvon 
elaiming: under an asmgtmient firom the onanal in« 
Tent(Mr of the^ paintings or deaigna copiea, oould 
receire an^ benefit^ frpm it. ** Hogarth,** aaya Sir 
John Hawkinn^ ** attended the hearing of t\us cause» 
and lamented to me that he had employed Huggina 
to draw the act, adding that when he ^t^projected 
it, he hoped it would be such an encourage^nent to 
art, that engravers would' multipiy,vand tlie shops 
of printseUers become as^, numerous as those of 
bakers :-^a hope,** adds .Hawkins, *^ which seenui 
jiretty nearly gratified.** 

From his pencil and liis graver Hogarth obtained 
a twofold fame,'and k right to a twofold profit— of 
which henaturaUy desired to secure the advantages 
to liimseif. His patntmgs, notwithstanding hvr ge* 
neral reputation, continued, however, low-jsriced; 
they we(n considered more as thecormptad offspring 
of a rdnddm inspiration, than as the legitimate «ro* 
ductionil of studt and art. His gravet^waa to nim 
as a second right hand r he thus multiplied his 
woika by the hundred and W the thousand, mcreased 
his income, and establidied his fame every where. 
Hogarth stood alone here ; by holding the graver 
%ith his alvn hand, be co^imunicated ta the prints 
an autograph importance whidi materiaUy increased 
iheir -vdue. Few paintera ^f eminence have en- 
graved their own ^ctiires. Hoffarth and Martin^*- 
we latter^ as eiMnnit for splendidimamnation inhia- 
torical landscape, as the former for bisliumaB nature 
— haf e • se<^ured - io theinselveii the value of their 
works, and gratified purchasers with the Certainty 
of possessing ^tuA» which have the merit of being 
originals rather than copies. 
' The attention which the legislature paid to the 
Brtist*a wishes, ih passing his bill for the encoUrage- 
mettt of the arts of designing and engraviDg, was 
sa much to his satisfaction that he engraved a small 
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print, with emblematic devices, to coramemorate the 
evenl. .What symbols failed in expressingf, he sup- 
plied by means of > words — and the symbols and the 
words were both very laudatory. On the tdp of 
the plate, Hogarth etched a ^royal crbwn, shedding 
rays on mitres and ooronets— on t^ great seal^ on 
the speakeVs hat, and other symbols indicating the 
imited wisdom of king, lords, and commons. Un- 
derneath was written, ^ In humble and grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the grace and goodness of the 
legislature, manifested in the act of Parfiament for 
the encouraging of the arts of designing, engrav- 
ing, &C., obtained by the endeavours, and almost 
at the sole expense, of the designer of this print, in 
1735 ; by which, not only the professors of those 
arts were rescued from the tyranny, frauds^ and pi- 
nicies of monopolizing dealers, and legally entitled 
to the fruits of their own labours i' but genius and 
industry were also prompted .by the most noble and 
geneh>us inducements to exert themsehpes ; emula- 
tion was excited, ornamental compositions were 
better understood, and every manufacture, where 
fancy has any concern, was gradually raised to a 
pitcth of perfection before unknown: infifonvuchthat 
those of Great Britaili are at present the most ele- 
gant and the most in esteem in Etu-ope."^ 

Such is the account which Hogartn considerately 
gave of the works which this act was framed to 
protect and encourage. Theve is something too 
much' of ^e manufacturer in it, and more than is 
modest of the personal- in^wrtance of the artist. 
Nor has he rightly described the works intended to 
be protected. His own productions are of another 
order than the "ornamental,'^ and no one but him- 
self has yet ventured to ca]> them elegant. ' His 
. satiric compositions, like the verses of his uncle, 
^ had more efi^t on the manners of the people than 
the sermons of the parish parson'^^Mhey were use- 
Adt hot notomamental.*-)Ie callshimseu, howevei^ 
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only a demgo^r and engfarer^ktting^ tb« name of 
painter lie till he shoidd lift it like a tKiimer, and 
display it on a new ield of gkny; 

In 1736, Hogarth dropped one or two rooreof hia 
burning satires on tiie lei^inf follies of London. 
** The (keeping Congregation/' in which a heavy 
parson is promotiagfivith all the alacrity of dohiess, 
the slumber of a respectable, but singidar auditory, 
is veiy clever. Similar scenes must' arise on. the 
fancy of ail who look on this work. Sleep seems 
to have come over the whole like a cloud. - Hie last 
who yields is the clerk, a portly man, with a shining 
iace. One of his eyes is K^losed, and the other is 
only kept open by a very fine youiig womain, who is 
sleeping very earnestly at his left hand. He is con- 
scious of .the tempatiofo; his efforts to keep awake 
are veiy ludicrous— but it is easy ta see that sleep 
Is to tie the conqueror. The second desi&fnwas 
that of the "* Distressed Poet*'— a subject hdf-seri« 
ouB, half-cofnic. The bard himself isevidently one 
-oftibosewho . / . 

."• ' ' ' * ' 

*f Strain fhna hard-bomid brainB eif ht lines a yevK;** 

and thougfh the subject in hand is a gold-mine, ml- 
spiration descends slowly. He is as busy /With one 
hand as |f the muse could be won hif scratching, and 
holds the pen in the other wet with itik to note down 
ihe tardy and. reluctant. words. -His wife, a sweet- 
looking, thrifty body^ as a poet's spouse requires to 
be^ applies her bands t&acertaii) kind of work which 
will not iiifiturb with its noise the painful revery of 
her husbaQd; sha is seeking at the same time U> 
soothe, by mild looks and well chosen words, the 
clamouz.of a^milkwoman, who e^diibits an unliqui- 
dated tally. / V 

.^'Southwark Fair," another early 'work, but for 
which there is no certaih date, is one of his most 
elaborate perfonnwees. Itis,hf(meverftoocrowded» 
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too buijyand too exteiudTe, and wantf^ wn^ aUhis 
other works have, that central point of attraction 
round which all lesser and^ subordinate thingis (|houId 
revolve.. It exhibits alively image of the-noisy hurly* 
burly scenes in whi^h our ancestoi^ loved to mdnlge, 
and in whicli the gentry and nobles mingled With- 
out fear' or alarm* Some nixtj years ago the fieldis 
around a village fair were filled with the carriages 
of people of rank and condition, and noblemen* 
with tkeir wives and daughters mixed in the crowd, 
and kept, by their presence, the ni^tic part of the 
visiters in subordination.. With this- less graphic 
portion of the show, Hogarth has libt niedcue4« 
Strolling players, fire-eaters, jugglercH- 

^ " Katterfeho with his hair on end 

At his own wonders wondering for his bread-* 

" ^ ' • . S 

tfimple*faced countrymfeii, nimble pickpockets, and 
ladies with roguish eyes, are the sectors who fill hi* 
stage* One of the most successful x;haracters is 
that of the strutting Amazon in a hai^ and feather, 
the 9ole lieroine in a gang of hedge comedians beat- 
ing up for ail audience. On this patched, painted, 
and buskined beauty, two clowns aiie staring their 
senses away in gaping ecstasy^of . i^njo/ment. 

Of ** Mo(iem Midnight- Conversation,? whic^ fa- 
mous piece we now come to, it is said by ii»land 
that most of the figures were portraits. Hiis if 
likely ; I;)ut nothing can increase the drunken Joy- 
ousness of this assembly. -Around a tai)le seme 
dozen pe^rsons are, or have been, seated, and upon 
them strong wine and brandy punch have done t^eif 
ffood offices. They are talking, swearings singing, 
falling, sleeping, snfTQking^ swilling, and nuzzaing, 
with a spirit wiiich life alone can rival. A' parson, 
the high priest of these festivities, personifies the 
satire of Thomson, and sits ^& black abyss of 
drink*'* His intellects and power of swallow sur- 
vive amid the j^eneral wreck of his companions i 
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with a pipe in one himd and a corkscrew in the other, 
^hich he i^sei^ 98 a tobacco stopper, he still presides 
with suitable gravity,' 

" And to mere mortali eeemi a prieit in drink.'* 

. Sir John Hawkins says, this divine is Henley the 
orator, the victim of Fope ;, but according to .A&s. 
Piozzi he is no other than Parson Ford,* a neari!e- 
lative of Dr. Johnson, and famous in his day for 
profligacy. 

The merry group, among whom the reverend gen- 
tlenian is seated, have emptied twenty-three flasks, 

. * Parson Fori. Hereby han^ a tale^and on this subject we have 
obtained, tAA>ug^b the intrepidity of Boewell, Jo6naon*8 own opinion ; 
It it very ctfripua. '^< Parson Ford, sir, was roy acquaintance and reia- 
tlon, my mmlien nepltew. He had purclfased a Imng in the country, 
but not simoniasally. I never saw liim but in the country. I bare 
been told ;he was a man of neat parts ; very profligate ; bnt I nev«r 
heard lie waa, impious." Boswell-^" Was there not a stoiy of his 
ghost having appeared f * ' Johnson—" Sir, \( was believed. A waiter 
at the Hommums. in which house Ford died, bad been absent fbr some 
time, and returned, not knoivingnhat Ford Was dfead. Going down Into 
tb« cellar, aoc<n-ding lo the story, he met him ; going down aga|n he met 
him a second tune.- When lie can^e up, he asked seme of the people of 
the house what Ford could- be doing there. They toM him thatjrord was 
dead. The waiter look a ftver in which he lay for some tine. When 
be recovered, li^.said he had a message to deliver to some woman from 
Fold ; but he was not to tell what or to whom. He walked out : he was 
IbUowed ; but somewhere about St. PauFs they loot him. He came 
bttk, and said be had deliVemd the menage, and the woman acclaimed 
fbatcWa are ail undone., Dr. PeMett, who was not a credulous man, in- 

S aired into the truth of .this Moiy, and be said the evMence was in«» 
ttible;" 

Of Henley, tlie orator, wbe shares with Ford the'repbtation of sap- 
plyiii| the tiniling parson to Hogarth*s design, the following character* 
litic story is related :— Henley was drinking in tlie Orecian Ck^ee House 
ill company of a fViendi^when be was heard to say, " Pray' what is b» 
tome of our old aoquaintaDce Dick Staiitht^I have not se^ him tbr 
^ears.'*. Friend—" I.reaUy do n't know : tbeJast time I Jieard of bim he 
was at Ceylon o^ some other of our West India se^lements.** Henley— 
** Geyton, sir 1 yon have made two mlstakes^-Ceylon 4s not one of ouv 
seltlements, and is in the East Indies, not the West." Friend—" Tbat 1 
deny.'* Henley—" The more shame fbr you ; evenr boy eight yeaie 
old kiiows the trnth of what teay." Friend—** well, well, be it as 

Em wUl. Thank Ood I know very litHe about these sort of thtms.** 
enley— *' What, you thank God for your ignorance, do yon V* Friend 
— **rdo^Mr; WbattbeQf Henley— " Tqu have muphio be ttMUikftd 
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imd mtte twenty-fourth is decanting. Eyen the time^ 
piece seems infected with the fdme of the liquor» 
for the honr aend minute hands do hot agree. In 
justification of the propriety of giving the priest a 
corkscrew, the following anecdote 'was related by 
Lord 6andwich.«-^I was in a company where there 
were ten ^parsons, and I made a wager privately — 
and won it, that among them there was not one 
prayer book. I then ofiered to lay another wager 
that, aknong the ten parsons there were half a score 
of corkscrews— it was accepted, Ihebutler received 
lufl instructions, pretended to break his cQrkscrsw, 
and requested any gentleman to lend him one, when 
each priest pulled a corkscrew from/hid pocket.**- 

The next work of Hogarth Was ^ The Enraged 
Mufdciah.^ This sensitive mortal, by^e frogs on 
his coat, appears to be a Frenchman ; and by the 
splendour ot his dress and grandeur of his house w^ 
at .once Jieethat he is one of thosiB successful .per- 
formers who, wilii better ^fortune than Glasgerion, 
who harped' fish out of the water, succeedin fiddling 
the gold out of tnisen^ pockets. To perplex bm 
distress the refined ear of this delicate Mdnsieor, 
the ai^st has assailed him with stich a mixture and 
uproar of v^^xatious sounds as defies one to con- 
template. It seems impossible to increase his^ aur 
noyance by the addition c^f any other din, save the 
braying.of an ass, which Cowper says is the only 
unmuili^Bl sound in nature. 

''This design," saya Ireland, ''originated in a 
maxy which was told to Hogardi by Mr.. J(^ Festin, 
who Is the hero of. the print. He was eminent for 
his akill in playing upon the hautboy and German 
fiute,^ and much employed as a tea(!her of muaie. 
To each of his scholars he dedicated one hdur each 
day. * At nine o'clock, one morning,' said he, * I 
waited upon my Lord Spencer, but hislordship being 
out 4dC town,, firt>m him I^ went to ^r.T-e— n,now 
l; it waaso early that he wai iiot aiieeil* 
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I went into Mis chamber, and opening a wixidow sat 
down oil fhe window seat. Befbre tke raik was a 
fellow playing upon the hautboy. A man with abarrow 
full of omons offered the piper an onion if h& mhcmld 
play him a tone ; that en(ted, he offered a second 
for a Sj^cond tune ; the same for a .third, and was 
Ifoing on ; but this was too much-^I could- not bear 
it, it -angered my very soul^ Zounds, said I, stop 
here! This fellow is ridiculing my profession— he 
is playing on the hautboy for onions I' " 

In the spiHt oi this story the artist has goh^ to 
work) . Of the vocal performers we hare i& dust^ 
man, shouting }^ Dust ho ! dust ho ;" the wandering 
fishmonfrer, calling *' Flounders i" a milkmaidr cry« 
ing ^ Milk aboye ! milk below !** a female ballad- 
singer9 chanting the dOteful story of the ** I^y's 
FaU"-^her child and a neighbouring pairot scream- 
ing the chorus ; a Jittle French drummer beats ** rub- 
a^dubr mlv4-dub'* without remorse,' singing all the 
time ; two cats squall and puff in the gutter tiles ; 
a dog is hbwMng in dismay; whjle, like a young 
demon' overlooking and inspiring all, a sweepoboy, 
with nothing un«blac^ about him save his teeth 
and the whites of' his eyes, proclaims that'*hi8 work 
is don^*~from the top Of a chimney-pot. Of instru- 
raentad accompaniments there is good store.— tA 
postmi^ with hiahorn, a stroller with his hautboy, 
a dustman with his belUa paver with his rammei^ 
a cutler grinding a butcher's cleaver; and ^ John 
Long) F^ewterer,*^ over a door, adds the clink of 
twenty hainmers striking on metal to the medley of 
out-oMoor sounds. 

The following advertisement in^the pailyliOndon 
Post for November^ 1740, fixes the date -of ibis 
amusing production. . ^ Shortly will be published a 
New Print, called the Pr6voked Musician, designed 
and engraved by William Hogarth : being the com- 
iMUiion to a print representing a Distressed Poet, 
publidi^d some time since,^ To which.wiU be added 
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Cithiid, on Paintmf , ^^^ch wHl complete the set 4 
hnt SUB this subject may tum upon an afiiaiir depend- 
ing between the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and 
the author, it may; be retarded for. some time*** 
What the affair pending between Hogarth and the 
city was,; no one has informed U8» Parsons was at 
that time Lord Mayor. '. - , 

*rhe Four Timet of ^^^ Day, in four prints, were 
the next works which^ppeared. ^ ** In the Progress 
of the Harlot and the Adventures of the- Rake, Ho- 
garth dispiayed," says Irelaoid, '*1iis- powers as a 
painter 01 moral history ; in the Four Tin^ef of the 
Day he treads poetic ground." 

He treadsLondon sti^ets, and finds his matetiald' 
in Its follies.- The first scene i^ calted "Morning.'' 
The sun is newly nsei^, and there is sdbw on the 
houi^etptKSr An old maiden lady, prim, witheied« 
miserly, and morose, is* walking to t^urch,^ with a 
starved tod shivering footboy bea^ng hW prayed 
book. A. mc(re than coiiiknon sout^ess is~in.het- 
00k, for she' seeS) as If she, saw them not, t^o 
fuddled beaux, from Tom King's^ Coffee House ear- 
nestl^p^ caressing twoof the daughters of folly. Tho: 
reinains of ^a^ni^ht-^fire'glimmer on the pavement ; 
a young girt wifn a fhlit' basket is warming hdr 
hands, while a beggar womanV her ebnoipanion, 4* 
soliciting charity in vain from the lady who is on 
her way to church. The ^foor of Tom King'^ Cof- 
fee House ^is filled' with a crowd of drunken and; 
riotous companions. S v^ords, .cudgels, and aU such 
missiles as hasty suiger pibks up are en^loye^— and 
the strife grows fast and futioiid.-^-^ow on the 
ground and icicles at the eaves are a chilling ^tos-' 
pect, but to^suit the season and the seene^there is an 
ppen.shopv'vt^ere liquor is sold) and to meei-dis^ 
case there is the flying pliysician, Doctor Rcy^k, e;Jt* 
pSLtiBting t(y a motley and nlsurellin^ a^ence on 
the miracles wrought try his medicine, which he. 
dispenses^ as his signpost shows) by letters-patents 
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It k Mid that the old maiden ia thii print waa ipB 
portrait Of a lady, who was so incensed at the satire 
tl^ sher stock Hogarth out of her wfll; she was 
pleased at first, for the resemblance was sftrong, tiU 
some good-natured friend e^Auiad it in a way in* 
jnrions to the fortune of the ar^st. ChUrcfaili« the 
poet, deprived himself of a legacy in a siihilarway, 
Dysittgingof 

Famed Vine-vtreet^ 
- When ReaTBiL Om kindest yhuh of Qtaa to fnni, 
■ ■-'■. GsvB me «n old bouse md an tldOT aunt 

Tom Ring's Coffee House was famed faje riots and 
diattpatioii. The jaoprietor, Mrs. Moll Kin|, the 
rejiqt ol Thomas, was well acquainted with the 
jaa^trates, and suffered in purse, and also in her 
pfigson, for .keeping a disorderly house. B^tiring^ 
mm ^iAess,and that bad eminence the pillory, to 
4ie bill of Hampstead, she lived on her'eioiy.gainst 
paid for a pew in church, was jcharitable at ^ap- 
pointed ^seasons, and died ii^ peace in 1747. , 

The second scene is ** Noon." A crowd 6f peo- 
ple are, comu^ from church— an. affected French- 
wpm^in, with a iop pf a husband and an indolg^ed 
ehild, arQ' forempst» A. servant, girl,, returning with 
a Xne from tha'baker*s, is stppped fay a black-a-moor, 
apd i^m the alacrity with which'^her cheek and his 
lip9 dome together* they may be considered as 0I4 
acquaintances : both victual^ and virtue, however, 
f eism in . som^ danger. The most natural portion 
of the picture is Vfhe^ the p€>or boy, i4 placing 
hastily a baked puddings on the' head of a- post. to 
rest himself, has brokea the dish and scattered the 
^(Hiteiits, His mouth is gaping in misei^, his eyes 
are . shut, yet running oyer with teats, and he is 
iBcratching his >ead in a ludicrous agohy which sur- 
passes jctescription. A poor, hal^famished child is 
devptinng some ^of the ;fimokzng fragments. ^ The 
sceneis laid»'*iuiys Ireland, ^at4he door of a>French 
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^hapi^ in Bpg Liuie, a part oi the town at that time 
Almost ivhoUy peofded by French refugees or their 
fiesciendaats. The congregation is exclusively 
French, and the ludicrous saluting of the two 
'Withered beldames is national. By the dial of St. 
Giles's church we see that it is only half-past eleven. 
At this early hour, in those good times, there was 
as much good eating as there is now at six o'clock 
in the evening. From twenty pewter measures 
hanging on the wall, it would seem that good drink- 
ing loo was considered worthy of attention." 

The third is ♦'Afternoon," and the hour five 
o'clock. The foreground is occupied by a husband 
and wife walking out to enjoy the air. Wliat the 
painter intended the former should be taken for may 
be ffuessed by the relative position in which his 
head and the hoin» of a neighbouring cow are 
plaeed : aiB for hi« partner, she is so portly, so proud, 
«o swollen with spite, and saturated with venom, 
that Ho^^h has evidently collected into her looks 
the malice and the poison of a whole district of 
false and domineering wives. She is fatigued too 
wiUi the walk, angry with she knows not what, and 
-obviously looking out for a victim worthy of her 
^wrath. The scene is laid on the bank of the New 
River, near Sadler's Wells, and includes a public- 
house, with the head of Sir Hugh Middleton on its 
signpostr- the only memorial, by-the-way, which 
London ever raised to the memory of that spirited 
person. He was an opulent goldsmith, and beg- 
gared himself by an undertaking which ^ve pure 
water to the city, and wealth to many of those who 
took np Ilia speci^tion after him. 

The fourth scene is '' Night." It was Ihe prac- 
tice at that time to kindle fires openly in the public 
streets on oecaaions of rejoicing, and as this wais 
the tweoity*«iiiiih of May, boughs of oak w^re stucli 
0ver fligas* and wreathed in &e hats of the merry 
apiiits of ihe honr« .Undoa ^eems to be reeliAg 

Vol. L— K 
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With intoxication. In the Freemason, etaggenng 
home from the tavern assisted by a waiter, Hogartn 
is supposed to have satirized Sir Thomas de v eel ; 
Sir John Hawkins, indeed, says, that he could dis- 
cover no such resemblance — ^but the resemblance 
probably lay less in the person than in the practice 
of Sir John's brother-justice. Magistrate or not, a 
city Xantippe is showering a midnight favour upon 
him from a window. " The Salisbury Fl3dng Coach 
oversetting and broken by passing through the bon- 
fire, is said," observes Ireland, '* to be an intended 
burlesque upon a right honourable peer,* who was 
accustomed te drive his crwn carriage over hedges 
and rivers, and has been sometimlBs known to drive 
three or four of his maid-servants into a deep water, 
and there leave them: in the coach to shift for them- 
selves." The practical fun •f this facetious peer 
has been imitated in more modem times. — On the 
whole, " Night" scarcely satisfies expectation — ^in- 
deed it falls considerably below the excellence of 
its companions ; grouping more varied, and a scene 
richer in satiric touches, were expected from the 
hand of one whose faidt lay not in the scantiness 
but in the excess of materials. — The Duke of An- 
caster purchased the first two of these pictures for 
seventy-five guineas ; and the remaining pair were 
sold to Sir William Heathcote for forty-six. 

The next production was the "Strolling Ac- 
tresses," one of the most imaginative and amusinfi^ 
of all the works of Hogarth* In a huge bam, fitted 
up like a theatre, the invention of the artist has as- 
sembled such a company of performers as never 
before or since met to dress, rehearse, and prepare 
-themselves foy the amusement of mankind. The 
Devil to Pay in Heaven is the play they are pre- 
paring to exhibit— a rustic drama, invented to ridi- 
cule those religious mysteries which so long kept 
possession of the stage, and which, in the times of 
the Romish church, were under the direction of the 
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dergy. Such is the comniOR account; and such 
might have been the aim 0i the satirist — ^but the 
scene seems better calculated I0 ridicule the orna- 
mental painters of those days, who filled parlours 
and halls .with mobs of the heathen divinities. 

The dramatis personae are principally ancient 
deities, and these of the first order. The names of 
Jupiter, Juno, Diana, Apollo, Flora, Night, Syren, 
Aurora, and Cupid, figrure on the playbill ; and these 
personages are accompanied by a ghost, two eagles, 
two dragons, two kittens, and an aged monkey. 
Juno is sitting on an old wheelbarrow, which serves 
occasionally for a triumphal car ; she stretches out 
one leg, raises her right hand, and rehearses her 
part ; while Night, dressed in a starry robe, is mend- 
mg her stocking. The Star of Evening, which 
rises over the head of Night, is a scoured tin-mould 
used In making tarts. A damsel with one eye, and 
a dagger fixed in her mantle by way of skewer, re- 
presents the Tragic Muse ; she is cutting a cat's tail 
to obtain blood for some solemn purpose, and grins 
well pleased as it drops into the broken dish. Two 
little devils, with horns just budded, are contesting 
the right to a pot <^ ale, out of which one of them 
is drinking lustily; the pot had occupied a Grecian 
altar, on which lies a loaf of bread — beside a 
tobacco-pipe, about whose orifice a slight smoke 
•fliill lingers. 

The centre of the design is occupied by Diana, 
stripped to her chemise. The inspiration of her 
part had come upon her as she prepared to dress ; 
one foot rests on her unappropriated hoop, her head 
is stuck full of flowers and feathers, and she re- 
hearses her speech with more enthusiasm of look 
than modesty of manner. She is unlike her com- 
roniotis^she is young:, blooming, and beautiful. 
Hora is seated at her toilet, and it would wrong her 
looks to say that she had no need of it. Her toilet 
IB a wicker basket, which contains the regalia of the 
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company t she smooths her hair with a piede of cvn* 
diet holds the dredger ready, and casts her eye on a 
broken looking-'glass, apparently with some satis- 
faction. ApoUo and Cupid are endeavouring to 
bring down a pair of stockings, hung out to diy on 
a cloud ; but the wings af the god of Lore are un* 
able to raise him, and he has recourse to a ladder. 
\urora sits on the ground, with the Morning Star 
among her hair; she is ia the service of the S3rren, 
who offers to Ganymede a glass of gin, which he 
gladly accepts in the hope of curing an aching tooth. 
The She, who personates the Bird of Jove, is feed«- 
ing her child; a regal r.rown holds the sauce-pan 
stuffed with pap; the child, frightened by the enor* 
mous beak of the eagle, is crying lustily. In a 
comer a monkey, in a long cloak, a bag-wig, and 
solitaire, is moistening the plumed helmet of Alex* 
ander the Great. ^^ 

There is no limit to the drollery. One kitten 
touches an old lyre with apparent skill-"-another 
rolls an imperial orb ; cups and balls are there, to 
intimate the sleight->of-hand pursuits of the company; 
and, as a moral remonstrance, two Judges' wigs and 
an empty noose are near. A mitre, fiUed with tra* 
gedies and farces, and a dark lantern are placed on 
a pulpit«cushion. 

The wit, the humour, and amusing absurdities of 
this performance are without end. Into the darkest 
nook the artist has put meaning, and there is in* 
struction or sarcasm in all that he has introduced. 
There is such a display of the tinsel wealth and the 
symbols of vulgar enjoyment of the strollingf com* 
munity'-^such a ludicrous intermixture of heaven 
with things of the earth earthy, and such a contrast 
of situations and characters, that the eye is never 
wearied, for the mind is ever employed. It would 
be unfair not to note that a hen has found a roost 
for her chickens and herself on a set of unemployed 
waves, which are manufactured to perform the patt 
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c^ a storm at sea; aad that materiaLs are collected 
for fabricating that identical kind of dramatic thun- 
der of which John Dennis was the inventor and 
niakM*. The bill assures us that this is positively 
the last performance of the diabolical drama in tins 
place; the bam, therefore, instead of ringing with 
comic mirth or with tragic distress, is destined in 
future to re-echo only the sound of the flsdl and 
fanners. 

Hogarth was now in his forty-eighth year:^ his 
fame was established ; he was rich enough to main- 
tain a carriage, and though brother artists conceded 
to him the name of painter with whimsical reluc- 
tance, he was every where received with the respect 
and honour due to a man of high talents and un- 
common attainments. Success seldom teaches hu- 
mility: it wrought no material change in Hogarth. 
Wlien a poor -student he displayed the same firm- 
ness of purpose in his pursuits, and defended his 
adherence to the dramatic species of painting 
(which he invented), with the same warmth, de- 
cision, and enthusiasm, which characterized him, 
now. lliroughout his life his pursuits and his 
opinions were the same. He imagined a new na- 
tional style of composition; and to this he ad- 
hered from youth to age; for the short periods de- 
voted to portrait-painting cannot be considered as 
any abandonment of his original purpose — ^but only 
as sacrifices to necessity. 

Hogarth supported himself by the sale of his 
prints : the prices of his paintings kept pace neither 
with his fame nor with his expectations. He knew, 
however, the passion of his countrjnfnen for novelty 
—how they love to encourage whatever is strange 
and mysterious ; and hoping to profit by these feel- 
ings, the artist determined to sell his principal paint- 
ings by an auction of a very singular nature. 

On the 25th of January, 1745, he offered for 
iale the six paintings of the Harlot's Progxess, tho 

K8 
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eight paintings of the Rake's Pfogjress, the Fbup 
Times of the Day, and the Strolling Actresses, on 
the foDowing conditions. 

" 1. Every biddter shall have to entire leaf num- 
bered in the book of sale, on the top of which will 
be entered his name and place of abode, th^ SUrti 
paid by him, the time when, and for which picture* 

" 2. That on the day of sale, a clock striking every 
five minutes shall be placed in the room ; and when 
it hath struck five minutes after twelve, the first 
picture mentioned in the sale-book shall be deemed 
as sold: the second picture, when the clock hath 
struck the next five minutes after twelve, and bo oil 
in succession till the whol^ nineteen pictunes auft ' 
eold. 

^3. That none advance less than gold at each 
bidding. 

** 4. No person to bid on the last day, except those 
whose names were before entered in the book. AS 
Mr. Hogarth's room is but small, he begs the favour 
that no persons, except those whose names are en- 
tered in the book, will come to View his paintings on 
the last day of sale." 

This plan was new, startling — and unproductive. 
It was probably planned to prevent biddings by 
proxy, and so secure to the artist the price which 
men of wealth and rank might be induced to offer 
publicly for works of genius. ** A method so novel," 
observes Ireland, "probably disgusted the town; 
they might not exactly understand this tedious 
formula of entering their names and places of abode 
in a book open to indiscriminate inspection ; they 
might wish to humble an artist who, by his proposals* 
seemed to consider that he did the world a favour in 
sujffering them to bid for his wor^i^ ; or the rage for 
paintings might be confined to ^e admirers of tlie 
old masters : be that as it may^ he received only 
four hundred and twenty-seven pouhds seven dhil- 
Ungs for his ninete^ pictures — a pride by n6 means 
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equal to limit merit. The prints of the Harlot'i 
Progress had sold much better than those of the- 
Rakers, yet the paintings of the fonner produced 
only fourteen guineas each, while those of the latter 
were sold for twenty-two. That admirable picture, 
Morning, brought twenty guineas, and Night, in 
every respect inferior to almost any of his works, 
six-and-twenty." Such was the reward, then, to 
which the patrons of genius thought these works 
entitled. More has been since given, over and over 
again, for a single painting, than Hogarth obtained 
for all his paintings put together. 

The coldness of the town and the reserve ot 
tvealthy purchasers^ however, may have arisen, in 
part at least, from another cause than the singularity 
of the mode of sale. The wit and humour of Ho- 
garth Vere ever ready to flow out ; and here, un- 
fortunately for his profit, he sent forth his satire in 
the shape of a card of admission to his sale. This 
production — which, among the lovers of art, has ob- 
tained the name of the " Battle of the Pictures" — is 
still more singular than his plan of auction; he 
seemed resolved never to do an ordinary thing in a 
common way. As he had not spared his speech in 
ridicule of those who thought all beauty and excel- 
lence were contained in the old religious paintings, 
so neither did he feel disposed to spare them when 
the subject came fairly before his pencil. 

It is no easy matter to describe with accuracy this 
curious card. On the ground are placed three rows 
of paintings from the foreign school— one row of 
the Bull and Europa— another of Apollo flaying 
Marsyas — and a third, of St. Andrew on the Cross. 
There are hundreds of each to denote the system 
of copyism and imposture which had filled the coun- 
try with imitations and caricatures. Above them is 
an unfurled flag, emblazoned with an auctioneer's 
hammer, while a cock, on the summit of a sale room, 
with the motto p-u*f-s, represents CockSp the au&* 
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iioneer, and-the mode by which he disposed'Of those 
similated productions. On the right hand» in the 
open air, are exposed to sale the principal pictures 
of Hogarth, and against them, as if moved by some 
miraci^ous wind, the pictures of the old school are 
driven into direct collision. The foreign works 
seem the aggressors — ^the havoc is mutual and equal. 
A Saint Francis has penetrated in a very ludicrous 
way into Hogarth's Morning — a Matry Magdalene 
has successfiSly intruded herself into the third 
scene of the Harlot's Progress, and the splendid 
saloon scene in Marriage-a-la-Mode suffers severely 
by the Aldobrandine Marriage. "Thus far," as 
Ireland observes, "the battle is in favour of the 
ancients ; but the aerial combat has a different ter- 
mination ; — for by the riotous scene in the Rake's 
Progress, a hole is made in Titian's Feast of Olym- 
pus, and a Bacchanalian, by Rubens, shares the 
same fate from Modern Midnight Conversation." 

Having sold his nineteen favourite pictures at a 
price which must have stung his proud spirit, he 
imagined and executed a new series of moral, in- 
structive, and satiric paintings. These are the six 
scenes of Marriage-a-la-Mode. That he thought 
very well of this new series, is countenanced by 
the circumstance of his making the saloon scene 
one of the combatants in the Battle of the Pictures, 
though it had not been exposed to sale at the time, 
nor even engraved. They show the same command 
of character, the same knowledge of human life, 
the same skill in grouping, the same art of uniting 
many different parts into one clear consistent story 
— the same satiric force and dramatic detail which 
characterize his best productions. They also show 
the same undaunted spirit in grappling with human 
depravity. The victim is higher — the sacrificing 
weapon is the same. 

Of this work Dr. Shebbeare formed a novel, called 
The Marriage Act, and the author of the Clandestine 
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Mania^ found the stoiy of his drama in its scenes. 
Our artist gave the following intimation of its ap* 
pearance in the London Daily Post of April 7th, 
1743. ** Mr. Hogarth intends to pnhlish by sub- 
scription six plates, from copperplates engraved by 
the best masters in Paris, after his own paintings 
— ^the heads, for the better preservation of the cha- 
racters and expressions, to be done by the author — 
representing a variety of modern occurrences in 
high-life, and called Marriage-a-la-Mode. Particular 
care is taken that the whole shall not be liable to 
any exception on account of indecency or ineleeancy; 
and that none of the characters represented shall be 

gersonal." Hogarth seldom sought to conceal either 
is pleasure or his vexation — his feelings flowed 
into his advertisements as well as into his conver- 
sation. He alludes to the charges which his ene- 
mies were ever ready to bring against him, of gross- 
ness and personality — and it is evident that he cares 
very little for their censures. 

The first scene of this series represents the pre- 
parations for marriage between the daughter of a 
rich citizen and the son and heir of a proud old peer. 
The bride's father, a prudent, sordid man, cares little 
for the bridegroom's ancient pedigree, which is 
satirically exhibited as issuing out of the mailed 
loins of the bastard of Normandy — ^but he respects 
the ample securities which the aged nobleman lays 
before him. The young lord, a fop in his dress and 
something of a fool in his looks, ga2;es at his person 
in the glass, and practises with his snuffbox infinitely 
more to his own satisfaction than to that of his in* 
tended— vrho turns half from him in scorn — splays 
with her wedding-ring, and listens, as much as of- 
fended pride will allow, to the words 0t Mr, Silver** 
tongue, a smooth and insinuating lawyer. Besid« 
them there are two spaniels, eoupled contrary to 
their inclinations, and pulling dififerent ways-Hiyow 
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bolical of the happiness to he expected from the ap- 
proachingr union. 

Of the other five pictures of the series, a lest 
particular description may serve: their Btory of 
domestic misery is neither involved nor m^stenous. 
The peer sought wealth for his son, the citizen rank 
for his daughter — ^and so two vain, giddy, and extra- 
vagant young persons are united. Dissensions 
forthwith ensue. My lord runs a career of extrava- 
gance and^ dissipation, neglects his wife, and asso- 
ciates with gamblers, spendthrifts, and courtesans. 
My ladv resents the coldness and neglect of her 
husband, listens too much to the eloquence of the 
lawyer, frequents the gaming-tables of people of 
rank, and impairs, by degrees, her fortune and her 
reputation. At length, in the midst of a heartless 
scene, where outlandish fiddlers and singers, and 
other expensive consumers of time are assembled-^ 
where my lord some-one listens to their music in 
joy, and my lady — I have forgotten her name — faints 
with ecstasy — ^the heroine of Marriage-a-la-Mode 
consents to a meeting at a masquerade; and we 
see her no more till she appears kneeling in her 
night-dress, in a bagnio, before her injured husband, 
who. has just received a mortal thrust from the 
sword of her seducer. The change is indeed sud- 
den ; but from splendour to misery the way is often 
short enough, and from innocence to guilt there is 
but a step. The concluding scene is in the house 
of the lady's father: — her husband had been mtir- 
dered : the last dying speech of her paramour lies 
at her feet^-she ought not, nor does she seek to live. 
I'he unfortunate empties a phial of laudanum and 
expires — ^her only child twines its little arms round 
her neck, and the sordid old father carefully removes 
a costly ring from her finger. Such is the outline 
of a dramatic story which it would require a volume 
to describe ;*-0o great, so variousi and so lavish, is 
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its wealth of satire and pathos — ^with such waste of 
ornament, such overflowing knowledge of hfe, na^ 
ture, and manners, has Hogarth emblazoned this 
domestic tragedy. The world rewarded these works 
with immediate approbation ; many sets of the en- 
gravings were sold : and the artist announced the 
origin^ paintings for sale in the public papers. 

Hogarth had long waged war with tongue, with 
pen, and with pencil, against the opulent tribe of 
picture-dealers, and all those who aided in the intro- 
duction of copies of foreign masters to the injury 
of the native school. Such unremitting hostility 
seems to have suited tlie temper, as much as it 
gratified the pride, of the painter ; and though he 
sometimes experienced sharp retorts and suffered a 
little in the fracas, he had the supreme satisfaction 
of makinff his opponents ridiculous. Tn his adver- 
tisement for the sale of the Marriage-a-la-Mode, in 
1750, the following characteristic passage occurs :— 
** As according to the standard so righteously and 
so laudably established by picture-dealers, picture- 
cleaners, picture-frame makers, and other connois- 
seurs, the works of a painter are to be esteemed 
more or less valuable as they are more or les9 
scarce, and as the living painter is most bf sdl af- 
fected by the inferences resulting from this, and 
other considerations equally candid and edifying, 
Mr. Hogarth, by way of precaution, not pufl; begs 
leave to urge, that probably this will be the last ssde 
of pictures he ms^ ever exhibit, because of the 
difficulty of vending such a number at once to any 
tolerable advantage, and that the whole number he 
has already exhibited, of the historical or humorous 
kind, does not exceed fifty; of which the three sets 
called the Harlot's Progress, the Rake's Progress, 
and that now to be sold, make twenty ; so that who« 
ever has a taste of his own to rely on, and is not 
too squeamish, and has courage enough to own h 
by daring to give them a place in a collection till 
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Timet the supposed finisher, but real des^yerof 

paintings, has rendered them fit for those more 
sacred repositories wh^e schools, names, heads, 
masters, &c. attain their last stage of preferment, 
may from hence be convinced tlrat midtiplicity at 
least of his, Mr. Hogarth's, pieces, will be no dimi* 
uution of their value." 

This is petulant enough, and in very indifferent 
taste. His strange advertisements, and still stranger 

Elans of sale, stirred up the spirit of the town against 
im, and the result is thus related by Mr. Lane, who 
unexpectedly became the public purchaser of the 
Marriage-a-la-Mode. ^ The sale was to take place 
by a kind of auction, where every bidder was to 
write on a ticket the price he was disposed to give, 
with his name subscribed to it. These papers were 
to be received by Mr. Hogarth for the space of one 
month, and the highest bidder, at twelve o'clock on 
the last day of the mcmth, was to be the purchaser. 
This strange mode of proceeding probably disobliged 
the public, and there seemed to be at that time a 
combination against Hogarth, who, perhaps, from 
the frequent and extraordinary approbation of his 
works, might have imbibed some degree of vanity, 
which the town in general, friends and foes, seemed 
resolved to mortify. If this was the case, and to 
me it was fully apparent, they fully effected their 
design ; for on the 6th of June, 1750, which was to 
decide the fate of this capital work, when I arrived 
at the Golden Head, expecting, as was the case at 
the sale of the Harlot's Progress, to find his study 
fuUr of noble and great personages, I only founds 
Hogartihand his friend Dr. Parsons, -secretary to the 
Boyal Society. I had bid £llO; no one arrived; 
and, ten minutes before twelve, I told the artist I 
would make the pounds guineas^ I^e clock struck, 
and Mr. Hogarth willed me joy of my piwchase, 
hoping it was an agreeable one ; I said, pedectly so. 
Dr. PaEsons was very mudu diatorbed, and Hogarth 
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The former told me the painter had hurt himself by 
naming so early an hour for, the sale, and Hogarth, 
who overheard him, said, in a marked tone and man<»> 
ner, * Perhaps it may be so.' I concurred in the 
same opinion, said he was poorly rewarded for his 
labour, and, if he (;hose, he might iiave till .three 
o\;lock to find a better bidder. Hogarth warmly 
accepted the offer, and Dr. Parsons proposed to 
make it public. I thought this unfair, and forbade 
it. * At one o'clock,' Hogarth said, * I shall trespass 
no longer on your generosity, you are the proprietory 
and if you are pleased with the purchase, I am 
abundantly so with the purchaser.' He then desired 
me to promise that I would not dispose of the 
paintings without informing him, nor permit any 
person to meddle with them under pretence of 
cleaning them, as he always desired to do that hinv- 
self." 

The excellence of these six noble pictures was 
acknowledged by the whole natimi, and tbsy were 
in frames worth four guineas eadi; yet noT>ne felt 
them to be worth more than ninety pounds six shil- 
lings. Well might the proud heart of Hogarth be 
stung as he closed this memorable sale. He knew 
how opulent the land was, and how lavish of its 
wealth to the impostor, the mountebank, and the 
cheat. On Farinelli, the Italian singer, for one 
night's performance in the Opera of Artaxerxes, 
tiie nobles of Ensland showered more riches than 
would' have purcSmsed all the productions which 
Hogarth ever painted. Gold boxes, diamond rings, 
diamond buckles, &c. came in such abundance, that 
the vain creature exclaimed^ ^ There is but one 
God and one Farinelli." ^ Hie ;Sums lavished," says 
Ireland, '*upon exotic warblers, would have paid 
an army ; Ihe applause bestowed upon sosie of them 
would nave turned the brain of a taint. It wa» 
Httle short of adoiatioiu'* 
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Hogarth projeeted a conesponding^ series of 
paintiiigs under the name of the Happy Marriag^e, 
and made some progress in the designs. He had, 
indeed, gone so far aa to sketch out the whole six 
scenes in colours ; and Nichols gives us a de8<?rq)« 
tion Of them which he obtained from a gentleman 
whom the painter had indulged with a hasty glance : 
'*'** The time supposed was immediately after the 
return of the parties from church, and the scene lay 
in the hall of an antiquated country mansipn. On 
one side, the new-married couple were represented 
sitting. Behind them was a group of their young 
friends, of both sexes, in the act of breaking the 
bride-cake over their heads. In front appeared the 
father of the young lady grasping a bumper, and 
drinking, with a seeming roar of exultation, to the 
future happiness of her and her husband. By his 
sideiwas a table covered with refreshments. Under 
the screen of the hall several rustic musicians in 
gprotesque attitudes, together with servants and 
tenants, Were arranged. Through the arch by 
which the room was entered the eye was led along 
the passage into the kitchen, which afforded a 
glimpse of sacerdotal luxury. Before the drippinff* 
pan stood a well-fed divine in his gown and cassock, 
with his watch in his hand, giving directions to a 
<;ook, dressed all in white, who^was employed in 
basting'a haunch of venison." 

This work, which bore the promise of great ex- 
cellence, and also of great moral value, was never 
finished ; and why the artist discontinued his labour 
it is now in vain to inquire. If wedded life could 
not supply him, as Nichols absurdly and injuriously 
supposes, with sii^ successive images of domestic 
happiness, he was truly an unfortunate man.. That 
the painter's own marriage-bed was unblessed with 
children is true ; but surely the absence of children 
does not imply the absence of all that is picturesque 
in human enjoyment. If it were so— Hogarth had 
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many friends more fortunate in this respect than 
himself; and, for an imagination such as his, it could 
have been no hard task to endow his wedded pair 
with a progeny worthy of the patriarchs. Nor is 
wedded felicity necessarily made up of continual 
seriousness, grave admonitions, examples of regular 
conduct, and precepts of wisdom and prudence. 
It embraces enough of mirth, enough of folly, enough 
of humour, to have mingled well with the austere 
composure, and meek affection, and graver duties 
of domestic life, — and to have formed a work of ^e 
picturesque kind' which Nichols desired, and which 
Hogarth excelled in. We may seek some other 
cause than want of prpper materials for the aban« 
donment of this design.' 

A work of a less important character came 
across his fancy. He had been an apprentice, and 
witnessed the various ways in which tne youth of 
London wasted or improved their time. He was 
aware of the allurements which tempt boys to idle- 
ness, and knew from experience how necessary in* 
dustry is to obtain success in any pursuit of profit 
and honour. Under the influence of these feelings, 
he conceived and etched his twelve scenes of alter- 
nate Industry and Idleness, and in 1747 gave them 
to the world. Their aim was better than their exe- 
cution ; for, from a wish to render them popular 
among those whose purses were light, and whose 
condition needed them most, he made the size of 
his prints moderate and the price low. Hogarth 
thus modestly- announces his object and his work : 
^ Industry and Idleness exemplified in the conduct 
of two feUow-*prentices $ where one, by takiqg gogd 
courses, and pursuing points for which he was ap- 
prenticed, becomes a valuable man, and an oma- 
nient to his country : the other, by giving way to 
idleness, naturally falls into poverty, and ends fa* 
tally, as expressed in the last print.*' The thrifty 
pitizens of London welcomed these works warmlyt 
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and hxmg them in public and private places as 
guides and examples to their children and depend- 
ants. They are not equal in character to many of 
the works of the artist ; but they are plain, natural, 
and impressive scenes, and fulfil the purpose of the 
moral painter. 

Soon after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Hogarth 
went into France, to extend his sphere of observa- 
tion. His journey was short, and his stay brief. 
He imagined himself in a land as free as England ; 
began to sketch one of the gates of Calais ; was 
arrested as a spy, and carried before the governor 
for examination. The offence which he had un- 
wittingly committed was thought serious enough to 
warrant his immediate transportation to England, 
and this seems to have been performed in a manner 
calculated to imbitter his feelings. Two guards 
accompanied him on boards and, after having inso- 
lently twirled him round and round on the deck, 
told him he might proceed on his voyage without 
farther molestation. This circumstance was not 
calculated to lessen that sturdy good-humoured sort 
3f dislike which old-fashioned English people even 
now entertain towards France, and of which Ho- 
garth had his full share. He arrived at Dover 
deeply incensed ; and as he was of a temper which 
resented injuries, something sarcastic and bitter 
was expected from his pencil. 

Those persons who went with Hogarth to France, 
Ha3rman the painter, and Cheere the sculptor, find 
an excuse for the governor of Calais in tne blunt 
rudeness and uncivil curiosity of fheir companion. 
They were witnesses of his conduct, and of his ar- 
rest and dismissal/ They related on their return 
that he was displeased, from the first, with the peo- 
ple, with the country, with the houses, and with the 
fare. All he looked upon was declared to be ix bad 
taste ; the houses, he said, were either gilt or be- 
foaled; he laughed whe^i hft saw a ragged h%*yi 
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^nd, at the sight of silk stockings with holes in 
them, he burst out into very imprudent language* 
In vain his friends warned him to be more cautious 
in his remarks ; for as Calais swarmed with Scotch 
and Irish, he was not to imagine that his sarcasms 
were concealed in his foreign language. He mocked 
their fears, and ridiculed Ms companions as the un- 
worthy sons of a free country. This certainly was 
unadvised and arrogant; but it was John Bull all 
over. 

Hogarth sought to avenge the affront he had re- 
ceived, by a design called " The Roast Beef of Old 
England.'^ It was recommended to national jNreja- 
dice by the tempting name, but it cannot be con* 
sidered as one of his happy works. The scene is 
laid at the gate of Calais. A French cook appears 
staggering under an immejise piece of roasted beef; 
a well-fed monk stays him to gaze on it, and seems 
anxious to bless and cut — aiid a half-starved meagre 
commiuiity of soldiers surround the reeking wonder 
with looks ludicrously wistful. Hogarth is seated 
busily sketching the scene, and the hand of a 
Frenchman is laid on his shoulder, denoting his ar* 
rest. There is not much venom in this; such a 
satire could be manufactured without much outlay 
of invention. A man is not necessarily famishing^ 
because he eats little roast beef; nor' are abste- 
miousness and cheerfulness under privation very 
happy subjects of ridicule. I have not heard that 
any Frenchtpan was hurt bv this national sature. 
An Englishman- felt it mo c* acutely. Pine Ihe 
painter sat for the portrait oi the friar, and hence 
SLcquiredthe name, of Father Pine, which he dis- 
liked so much that he requested the likeness Qiight 
be altered. Of his tour in France, Hogarth, it is 
said, loved not to speak. He scarcely counted that 
man his friend who alluded to it. He, who had 
made so many men appear ridiculous* had no Mrish 
to seem so himself. 

L3 
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A painting of a serious character escaped from 
his hand durinff tiie pressure of more engrossing 
engagements--the presentation of young Moses to 
the daughter of Pharaoh. It appeared in 175f« 
There is an air of serene and simple dignity about 
it, which is some relief to the scenes of boisterous 
humour and moral reproof of his other performances* 
The original was presented to the Foundling Hos« 
pital. The receipt for the i^rint of this work was 
nearly as valuable as the pnnt itself. It is a St. 
Paul before Felix, designed in the Dutch style ; no- 
thing.can surpass it for broad bumoiu*. The saint 
stands and harangues on a three-footed stool, and 
such is the power of his eloquence, that the Roman 
more than trembles — ^witness the gestures of his 
companions ; — a Jew, with flashing eyes and a ready 
knife, surveys his expected victim, while a Httle 
sooty devil, with a malicious eye and white teeth, 
saws away one of the feet from the Apostle's stooL 
Sir Robert Strange, in his inquiry into the rise and 
establishment of the Royal Academy, says, that 
the donations made by painters of their works to 
the Foundling Hospital led to the idea of those ex- 
hibitions which now prove so lucrative at Somerset 
House. Hogarth was the first and most extensive 
of all these benefactors. 

The Four Stages of Cruelty was his next work— 
and I wish it never had been painted. There is 
indeed great skill in the grouping and profound 
knowledge of character; but the whole effect is 

Soss, brutal, and revolting. A savage boy grows 
to a savage manv^.and concludes a career of cruelty 
and outrage by an atrocious murder, for which he is 
banged and dissected. Hie commencement is 
painful : and the conclusion can scarcely be looked 
upon save by men practised in surgery or the 
4uambles. 

The March of the Guards to Finchley is a Mr- 
fonn^ooe of a different character; it is sleepea in 
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kumotir» and strown over with delightful absurdi- 
ties. The approach of Prince Charles, in tlie fatal 
Forty-five, is supposed hy Hogaith to jsummon the 
, heroes of London to the field ; and the very nature 
of the important contest is expressed in the central 
group of Uie composition, where a grenadier stands, 
a luaicrous picture of indecision, between his Ca- 
tholic and Protestant doxies. The scene is laid in 
Tottenham Court Road. In the distance, the more 
orderly and obedient portion of the soldiery are 
«een marching northward ; but, if discipline con- 
ducts the front, confusion brings up the rear. A 
baggage-wagon moves lumbering along in the 
middle of the way, with its burden of women, 
babies, knapsacks, and camp-kettles — and around 
it is poured a reeling and disorderly torrent of sol 
diers, inflamed or stupified with liquor, and stunned 
and distracted by the clamour of wives, children, 
and concubines. There is such staggering and 
swaggering — such carousing and caressing — such 
neglect of alljdiscipline — ^and obedience to nothing 
save the caprice of the moment— as probably never 
was witnessed ; and yet all is natural, consistent, 
characteristic. 

It was inscribed before publication to Georm 
the Second, and a print was sent to the palace m 
royal examination and approval. The king, him- 
self a keen soldier, had naturally expected to see a 
more serious suid orderly work — one more in ho» 
nour of those favourite. Guards who had mvched 
80 readily against the rebels. " The first question,'' 




.pamtmg, 

the one nor the other ever did any good. Does the 
fellow mean to laugh at my Guards?' *The pic- 
ture, an' please your majesty, niust undoubtedly be 
considered as a ourlesque.* ' What, a painter bop* 
]M4^e a aoldijerl— ha deserves to be p icked iiMP 
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his insolence. Take his trumpery out of my sight.** 
Such is the story : it is easier to transcribe than to 
believe it literally. The painter, however, by all 
accounts, was mortified by the reception which his 
work received from his majesty. He certainly 
dedicated it in a pet to the king ot Prussia, as an 
encouraeer of art, and received a handsome ac- 
knowle(i^fment from Frederick. 

Hogarth meant no more by this work than a 
piece of humorous and good-natured satire. The 
freedom which an Englishman enjoys allows him 
to lauffh at the failings and the follies of high and 
low ; the ministers of the crown, the ministers of 
the church, judges, courtiers, sailors, and soldiers, 
all are alike liable to be satirized and lampooned. 
No one can walk along our streets without observ- 
ing in almost every printseller'^s window the most 
audacious caricatures and representations of the 
hiffhestas well as the humblest of the land; the 
toleration of such^ works is only a proof of the 
liberty of the people, and the good sense and good 
nature of their rulers. 

When, however, Wilkes quarrelled with Hogarth, 
he discovered on a sudden the malice of the March 
of the Guards to Finchley, and rated the artist 
Toundlf . These are the words of honest conscien* 
tious John:— ''In the year 1746, when the Guards 
were ordered to march to Finchley, on the most 
impolrtant service they could be employed in — the 
extinguishing a Scottish rebellion, which threat- 
ened the entire ruin of the illustrious family on the 
throne, and, m consequence, of our liberties — Mr. 
Hogarth came out with a print to make them ridi- 
eulous to their countrymen and to all Europe ; or 
perhaps it was rather to tell the Scots, in his way, 
how little the Guards were to be feared, and that 
they might safely advance. That the ridicule 
might not stop here, and that it miffht be as offen- 
nve M poMibie to bis own sovereign, he dedicated 
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the print to the king of Prussia, as an eneouragex 
of the arts. Is this patriotism t In old Rome, oi 
in any of the Grecian states, he would have been 
punished as a proflig^ate citizen, totally devoid of aU 
principle. In England he is rewarded, and made 
sergeant-painter to that very king's grandson." 

How little all this bitterness of Wilkes was 
called for or deserved, a few dates will show. The 
battle of GuUoden, which extinguished the rebellion 
and the hopes of the House of Stuart for ever, was 
fought and won in 1746 — ^and the print of which 
Wilkes complains was published in 1750. What a 
hardened hater of his country Hogarth must have 
been — ^and what indomitable rebels those Scotch* 
men who, after rotting four years on the Moor, of 
Drummossie, were ready to profit by the- informa- 
tion of the painter that the Guards were not to be 
feared, and that they had nothing to do but advance 
boldly on ^ondon ! There is nothing so blind as 
anger. The very heads of their chiefs were black- 
ening in the sun and wind on Temple Bar three 
years before this horrid print made its appearance; 
and Mr. Wilkes had published many numbers of 
his North Briton, and eaten many a good dinner, in 
company with Mr. Hogarth, before he discovered 
that treason had been committed in the March to 
Finchley. 

The original painting was, on the publication of 
the print, disposed of by a kind of lottery, esta^ 
blished on a surer principle of remuneration than 
that adopted in the case of MaiTiage-a-la-Mode 
Seven shillings and sixpence were fixed as the price 
of a print ; and every purchaser of a print was en- 
titled to a chance in the lottery for the picture. 
Eighteen hundred and forty-three chances were sub- 
scribed for; a liundred and sixty-seven ticketSr 
which remained, were presented to the Foundling 
Hospital. One of the hospital's tickets drew the 
4esired prize; s^d on the same night Hogarth 
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AeKyered the painting to the govemon, not a little 
pleased that it was to adorn a puhUc place. 

His next pictures were those of Beer-Slteet and 
Gin-Laoe — ^two very clever works, which have been 
well described by Ireland. " In the first, we see 
healthy or happy beings inhaling copious draucfhts 
of a liquor wluch seems perfectly congenial to tlieir 
mental and corporeal powers ; in the sec(»id^ a group 
of emaciated wretches, who, by swallowing liquid 
fire, have consumed both." Beer the aftist considers 
as nutritive and strengthening— gin as poisonous and 
pernicious. Those who adhere to the fonner look 
fresh and hale, perform all the duties of ifianhood« 
and the functions of their stations, and die re- 
spected and regretted ; while those who tipple the 
tetter pollute the brai|i,sap the strei^^th, and Income 
a burden to themselves and a disgrace to human na« 
ture. Hogarth's beer-bibbers are very joyous plea* 
sant personages— ^the lovers of gin are squalid and 
liideousi in tl^ neighbourhood of the first, honest oc* 
eupations abound and prosper — ^in the region of the 
others, the only person who looks happy and thriv- 
ing is a sordid pawnbroker, at whope house the 
wretches dispose of their rags, scarcely leaving then^ 
selves enough, to conceal their ffhame. 

The two pictmres called France and England, which 
followed these, are inspired by the same sort of feeK 
ing as* the Roast Beef, and may rank in the same 
class. They are intensely national, and severely 
ludicrous. In the former, the French are i-epresented 
in active preparation for the invasion of England, 
and heroic fire never animated si^ch a mob of odd 
mortals to keep time to fife and drum. A prieat tries 
the edge of an axe, which, with chains and instru* 
ments of torture, accompanies the invaders; while 
a soldier spits with his sword ^yb fsogs and roasts 
them over the fire of a bivouack-f-the sight and smell 
cheer his passing countrymen. A vessel lies dose 
to the shore, planks are laid between the land an4 



the deck, and the meagre and reluctant heroe« of the 
Gr^Eid Monaique proceed on board. The other pic- 
ture is better. The artist has assembled under the 
sign of the Jolly Old Duke of Cumberland a recruit- 
ing party) with such other liegemen of the King of 
England as love of merriment and love of drink might 
draw fortuitously together. Beef, bread, and beer 
have fonned the ample regale ; and the threatened 
invasion by France is now Sie topic of conversation* 
The ardour ol the moment has induced a young 
rw i tfc to volU)iteer into the line ; the artful or anx- 
ious recruit augments Ids height by standing slily on 
tiptoe* and the prudent sergeant slopes his measuring 
rod to enable him to pass muster in inches. A face^* 
tious grena<Mer has drawn a large caricature of the 
fijng of France, who brandishes a long sword with 
one hand and a gibbet with an empty noose in the 
•titer, and exclaims in a label* *' You take-a my fine 
syps ; you be de pirate, 'you be de teef ; me send my 
grand armiea and hang you all.*' The national con- 
tempt of danger is well expressed by this group Of 
military wbiSiies; and had the artist lived in later 
times newoc^ have seen the same feeling enthusi* 
a^tically manifested by the whole island, when tl»B 
^bnger was every way more imminent, and the ta- 
lent of the invader warranted the severest apprehen* 
slon. The engravings from these pictures were pub- 
lislaed in 1756, and accompanied with verses by 
IhrHd Garrick — more illustrative of the good-will of 
the great actor, than of his poetical genius. 

Hog»rth was peculiarly the painter for the people $ 
he loved to contemplate their scenes of fun and festi- 
vity, and expose tneir follies. ** It is worth your 
wmk'io come to England,'' thus Sherlock wrote to 
a Frenchmah at Paris, ** were it only to see an elec- 
tion and a cock-match. There is a celestial spirit of 
anarchy and confusion in these two scenes that 
words cannot yamU and of which no countrymea of 
yours can form even an idea*" Hogarth perfonned 
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what words could not accomplish, and in a series of 
prints on these popular subjects exhibited the an- 
archy of an English election and the confusion of a 
cockpit. 

Of the Cockpit I shall speak first, for the subject 
IS more contracted in its nature^ and less generally 
interesting than the other. On a platform two cocks, ' 
trimmed and armed with steel spurs, are pitted against 
each other, and a crowd of eager and mcnley sports- 
men press around. No one can look on this scene 
of barbarity and swindling, without feehng con- 
scious that the artist took from living reality the ini- 
quity which he drew. " The scene," says Ireland, 
** is probably laid at Newmai^et ; and in this motley 
group of peers, pickpockets, butchers, ratcatchers, 
gentlemen, and gamblers, Lord Albemarie Bertie, 
being the principal figure, is entitled to precedence. 
What rendered his lordship's passion for amusements 
of this description very singular, was his being to- 
tally blind. In this place he is beset by seven steady 
friends, five of whom offer to bet with him at the 
same instant on the event of the battle. One of 
them, a lineal descendant of Filch, taking advantage 
of his blindness and negligence, endeavours to con- 
vey away a banknote, deposited in our dignified 
gambler's hat, to his own pocket; of this attempt 
his lordship is apprised by a ragged potboy and an 
honest butch^; but he is so much engaged in the 
pronunciation of these important words — ^<Done! 
done ! done V that he cannot attend to their hints, 
audit seems more than probable that the stock will 
be transferred and the note negotiable in a few se- 
conds." A French marc[uis looks contemptuously 
upon the scene, and mutters *' Sauvages ! sauvages !" 
I know not what influence the satire of the painter 
had on this horrid pastime--it could not be much; 
those who delight in such scenes at« case-hardened 
beyond the reach of satire. 

An election of a member of pailiammt openi % 
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wide Md; and it eannot hut be acknowledged that 
tiie painter handles his subject with all that is requi« 
site both of knowledge and of feeling. The subject 
is divided into four scenes — the Entertainment, the 
Canvassing for Votes, the Polling, and the Chairing. 
'Hie first was finished in 1755, and the last appeared 
in 1758. The whole were received with very gene- 
ral approbation. Of those varied scenes of feasting 
and bribery, canvassing and corruption, sober vil- 
lany and tipsy drollery, eating and drinking, figliting 
and fooling, it would require a volume to give a full 
account. In aUusioti to those periodical contests 
Voltaire remarked, that the English^ went mad onc^ 
every seven years— taid these four pictures svistain 
to a great extent the accuracy of the sarcasm. In 
other works whicJh the artist executed he gave us but 
a portion of society,, a glimpse of public or of domes- 
tic life, a satiric exposition of some particular vice 
or darling folly ; but in these he has shown us the ma- 
jesty of the people, broad and unfettered, in the full 
and free exercise of constitutional functions, and 
the enjoyment of more than royal powers. 

The first scene is laid at an inn, where the table 
is spread and the cellar doors thrown open for the 
friends of the court candidate. This seeker of a 
seat in St. Stephen's was one Mr. Thomas Potter, a 
gentleman with an easy miembarrassed air and a 
k>ok of eouiteous assurance ; he is at the head of 
the table, and seems to have finished his dinner. A 
tipsy beldame is whispering in his ear ; and a voter, 
with all the easy familiarity which the times warrant, 
knocks their heads together, and shakes the ashes of 
his pipe among the candidate's powdered curls. At 
the other end of the table sits a corpulent dignitary 
of the borough corporation, with a forty-horse power 
of swallow. He has, however, gitlped oysters till 
his breath is stopped, and a friendly barber-surgeon 
restores him by opening a vein. All aroimdthe ta- 
ble stifeams a udl andfiowingtide of eleotors:— bar- 

Vol. L— M 
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bers, cobblers, and counsellors— the briber and the 
bribed, the rustic wit, the village politician, and the 
parson with 

" A voice like the eea and a dionth like a whale.** 

are mingled in wild and ludicrous disorder. Shpw« 
ers of stones, from the partisans of the patriotic and 
popular candidate, make their way through the win* 
dows, and the fierce uproar without contrasts with 
the drunken festivity within. The portrait of Sir 
John Pamell was introduced into this scene at his 
own request : " My face," he said, " is well known 
in Ireland, and will help the sale of the engraving." 
The second scene — the Canvass — is laid in the 
street of the Borough. Bribery and corruption are 
busy. A freeholder is represented, standing inde- 
pendent and erect, between two bustling agents of 
the contending factions, both of whom are putting 
gold into his not unwilling hands. He stands the 
accurate personification of that adage roughened into 
rhyme by the wit of the poet, 

** The THliie of a thing 

la joet the price that it will bring.'' 

His wishes are with the heaviest purse and the most 
liberal hand ; and while interest advises him to take 
all that both will give, conscience counsels him to 
vote for the best paymaster. He stands like the ba- 
lance of justice with gold in either scale ; and one 
sees the mercury of sordid satisfaction ascending 
within him as guinea drops after guinea into his ava- 
ricious hands. The British Lion — s, fragment of the 
prow of a ship — sits swallowing the Lily of France : 
beside it the buxom landlady of one of the candi- 
dieite's inns is counting the gains she has made by 
her interest in -the Borough, while an able-bodied 
Iprenadier looks on, conscious that ere. all be over he 
IS like to have a share in the spofl. A crowd in 
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the distance, inflamed by drink, inspiredJby the free- 
dom of these festive times, and touched a little by 
personal interest, are engaged in a fierce attack on 
the Porto-Bello public-house. Both candidates are 
busied in bribing and conciliating the male and fe- 
male proprietors of the Borough ; and a very an- 
cient and meritorious son of freedom, Punch, has 
declared himself a candidate upon the united inte- 
test of fun and frolic. 

The third is the Polling. The lame, the blind, the 
deaf, the maimed, the dying, and even the dead, are 
moving or carried onward to the hustings. The 
first man who tenders his vote is an old soldier, who 
has lost a leg andhis right hand : he is opposed by a 
quibbling attorney, on the ^ound that the law re- 
quires the voter to lay his right hand on the sacted 
book and swear. The second voter is deaf, and not 
a little insane; but he is prompted by Dr. Shebbeare, 
who is roaring into his ear the name of the candidate 
to whom he promised his vote. This worthy person 
was pilloried by Mansfield for a libel on the king, and 
pensioned into silence by Bute. The third voter is 
a sick man, borne along in a blanket^ with his doe- 
tor by his side. This is a satire on Dr. Barrowb^, 
who persjiaded a dying patient to accompany him m 
his chariot to vote for Sir George Yandeput : the 
man went, voted, and expired.. Tlie rear of the 
electors is brought up by a blind man and a cripple. 
The carriage of Britannia is overturning, while her 
coachman and footman are cheating at cards on the 
box. A woman admonishes them in vain, by holdw 
ing up for sale a last dying speech, inscribed with a 
ready gibbet and an empty jioose. 

The fourth and concluding scene is the Chairing 
of the Member, and it is one of the busiest. and best 
of the series. This, fortunate penon — who was 
thought to look very like Bubb Doddington, after* 
ward Lord Melcpmbe, is seated on a chair, raised on 
|be shoulders of four brawny eonstitiientiB. andbomo 
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in triumi^ through the free dnd loyal horough of 
Guzzledown. Foes, however, mingle with friend*, 
and it cannot be supposed that his triumph will he 
endured without opposition and strife. The fray 
which is to trouble him in t!ie midst of his succeils is 
begun. A thrasher, with his flail, prostrates by a 
blow, meant for another, one of the living props of 
the chair : the member's wig rises from his head with 
fear ; a lady swoons at the sight : a sow, with a lit- 
{er of pigs, goes gruntmg in desperation through the 
thickest of the mob ; while a scared goose flies over 
the borough to carry to St. Stephen's an account of 
the insult offered to the pure and honourable House 
in this attack on the independent representative of 
Guzzledown. , 

Of the likenesses of living persons introduced into 
these designs, it is scarcely necessary to speak* 
These are merits which are temporary and fleeting: 
faces are forgotten as generations pass away; and 
of all the millions who liyed and breathed in 1756, a 
few names only remain on the sunny side of oblivion. 
All who smarted from the artist's satire are as cold 
and silent as himself; and by inserting in my narra- 
tive the names of Thomas Potter, Dr. ShjBbbeare, 
the Rev. Dr. Cosserat, and Sir John Paniell — nay, 
even of Lord Melcombe and the Duke Of Newcastle 
•— I add but little to the interest of these four pictures. 
The merits of original fancy, natural action, cease- 
less humour, and arousing and instructive incident, 
are matters of another kind ; and these keep, and will 
keep, the works of Hogarth as fresh and interesting 
as tiiey ever were. All who are acquainted with the 
business of the English hustings will perceive and 
feel Uie accuracy of these designs. There is always 
some noisy patriot of the hour to mislead and inflame 
the people ; there is always some shrewd and crafty 
courtier to sooth and bribe his way; and shall we 
ever want a swarm of sordid electors to sell Aeii 
iwtM to the most opoletA f 
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I have remarked elsewhere that when Hogardi 
painted his own portrait he etched upon the p^ette 
a winding line with this motto, '^ Line of Beauty and 
Grace." The mystery of the winding line and these 
words remained unexplained till 1753, when he pub- 
lished "Tlie Analysis of Beauty" — a work verjr 
clearly and cleverly written, containing many ori^ 
1^ and natural notions concerning art, and com- 
posed on purpose to establish the principle that the 
winding or serpentine line is the foundation of all 
that is fair and beautiful in the Works of art as weU 
as the productions of nature. The examples which 
he cites, and the arguments which he uses, ^re inge- 
nious, if not convincing. In nature^ the leaves 
which clothe the trees, and the flowers which cover 
the ground, with all that buds and blooms, and yields 
fragrance or fruit, are formed of winding lines. 
The line of grace is found in the varied beauty of 
the hills, in the grandeur of the mountains, in things 
the most minute or magnificent^ The beasts, the 
bir^s, the insects, and the fishes, support or illustrate 
the maxim of the artist ; and in the shells which co- 
ver our shores the most beautiful undulating lines 
are united with the most exquisite colours. Of wo- 
man*s beauty and of man's gracefulness we may 
say the same. The heavens above, the earth be«> 
neath, and the waters under the earth, are all sup- 
porters of the universal principle— of which Hogarth 
claims the meri^ of being the discoverer. 

Of the great artists of Greece and the eminent 
artists of Italy he observes that they wrought in 
the expresii spirit of the great principle of nature 
-—from the glorious instinct of geniua more pro* 
bably than from knowledge. Their works contain 
the line of beauty in its most natural and elegant 
forms, and he nowhere observed stiff and rigid hues 
in any of the highest productions. This was ao* 
eomplished, he supposes, by imitating with great ex* 
iCtiieM the beauties of nature, Michael Angelo^ 
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be innffiiiesy had some notion <^the existence of tfklt 
princi]He, when he jadvised his scholar, Marcos ds 
Seiena* to make '* afig)arep3rramidjcal,serpeni4iket 
and^ multiplied by one, two, and thlree : m which 
precept the whole mystery of the art consisteth ; for 
the greatest grace and life which a picture can have 
is that it expresses motion, which painters call the 
iqpirit of a picture." 

A book of so much pretension coming from a self* 
educated man, accompanied with numerous etchings 
illustrating ^e author's principles of excellence in 
art, and containing, moreover, some little satire upon 
portrait painters and copiers of pictures, was not 
likdy to go unchallenged. Those who were hurt 
worst spoke first. It was not indeed likely that 
a man who openly scorned the mere mechanical 
productions of the easel, who thought and said that 
acsidpmies which instructed students in making new 
pictures from old ones were injurious to art, and that 
portrait painting was unwortliy of genius, would be 
allowed to publish such a bold lesson without oppo« 
sition or remark. A storm of verse and prose as^ 
■ailed his heresy, and spared neither his works, his 
person, nor his fireside. 

The truth of the principle of beauty was sharply 
questioned and severely ridiculed; and the autlu>r«> 
ship of the volmne itself was ascribed to someliie^ 
rary friends. Hogarth modestly says, that he per- 
suaded a friend to correct his language, and prepare 
his work for the press. It was urged, that a man 
gross in conversation, unacquainted with literary 
composition, and of very humble scholarsfaip, was 
unlikely to be tlie author of a work which, to sns* 
tain their own theory, thsL critics acknowledged 
to be clever. It was re^iafked too, with some show 
of triumph, that he could not spell his native laa« 
guage, .and specimens of careless or intentional 
misH^pelling were quoted from his prints. Eveft 
fokm WilkeSt long alter the oontiovinrsyhad sub* 
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•WMf ttPOTfi to fenew the clamour by a fieree in« 
vective, in which he calls him " the humorous W 
Hogarth; the supposed author of the Analysis of 
Beauty. He never caught," says the veracious 
patiioty '* a single idea of beauty, grace, or elegance ; 
but, on the other hand, he never missed the least 
flaw in almost any production of nature or of art. 
This arose in some measure from his head, but 
mmdi more from his heart. After Marriage-a-la^ 
Mode, the public wished for a series of prints of a 
Hapi^ Maniage. Hogarth made the attempt, but 
the raaicour va^ malevolence of his mind made him 
very, soon turn away with envy and disgust from 
objects of so (leasing contemplation, to dwell and 
feast a bad heart on others of a hateful cast, which 
he pursued, for he found them congenial, with the 
most unabating zeal and the most unrelenting gall.'* 
All sueh remarks miglit have been spared. Ho- 
ffarth had natural genius enough to conceive, and 
Knowledge sufficient to enable him to mature, the 
new-discovered pinpaciple of beauty, and render it 
worthy of publication. That the skill and kindness 
oi" his friends suggested emendations there can be 
BO doubt, since he says so himeelf ; but no one can 
dispute the title to the work with him, and no critic 
of comprehension or candoin- wiU cast suspicion 
vpon his claim of authorship because he made 
MiBidc^ra in orthography and mistakes in grammar. 
Men of gfeat literary eminence might l^ named 
who made slips in both ; nor have there been want- 
ing men Who denied to poets the merit of their own 
pcoduetions. Oarth was accused of not writing 
his Dispensary, and from Allan Ramsay some have 
tsied to take away the honours of the Gentle Shep* 
herd. Time has disposed of all these objections, 
aad^aMowed^ in spite of the malice of Wilkes, that 
tiia Atudysis of BeaoBAy is the work of Hogarth:— 
but tftetamth of the pnndpHe wtuch the work itas 
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eomposed to establish has not yet receiTed muTeiv 
sal sanction. 

Of those who affected to laugh at the AnalysiSf 
the bitterest was Wilkes* but the most eminent was 
Walpole. '* The book,'^ he says, ^ is the failing of 
a visionaiy, whose eyes were so little open to his 
own deficiencies that he believed he had discovered 
the principle of grace, and with the enthusiasm of 
a discoverer cried out. Eureka ! This was his fa- 
mous Line of Beauty, the ground-work of his Ana- 
lysis, a book which has many sensible hints and ob- 
servations, but that did not carry the conviction nor 
meet the general acquiescence he expected. As he 
treated his contemporaries with scorn, they tri* 
umphed over him in turn, and imitated him to ex* 
pose him. Many wretched burlesque prints tsme 
out to ridicule his system. There was a better an- 
swer to it in one of the two prints that he pave to 
illustrate his h3rpothesis. In tiie ball, had he eon- 
fined himself to such outlines as compose awkward- 
ness and defonnitVf he would haye proved half his 
assertion, but he has added two samples of grace 
in a young lord and la4y that aie strikingly stiff and 
affected ; they are a Bath beau' and a country 
beauty.*' So writes Walpole: the principle of 
beauty, however, was not necessarily unfounded 
because the painter failed in creating two fignres 
excelling in beauty and grace, any more than his 
heart was corrupt and envious because he did not 
choose to paint a Happy Marriage. 

Of wh^t Hogarth himself thought of the excel- 
lence of his new discovery and the acrimony of his 
enemies, there is an amide account by his own 
hand. I select some characteristic passages. ^ No 
Egyptian hieroglyphic ever amused more than my 
Line of Beauty did for a time. Painters and sculp* 
tors came to me to know the meaning of it, being 
fiA much puzzled with it as other people, till I lex- 
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pteinei it by pablishiiig my Anal}rsi8. Tlien, indeed, 
and not till then, some found it out to be an old 
acquaintance of theirs, though the account they 
could give of its properties was very near as satis- 
factory as that which a day-labourer who constantly 
uses the lever could give of that machine as a me- 
chanical power." — This is the language of a man at 
peace with himself and satisfied with his success ; 
the following is dictated by a heart much less at 
ease: — 

"My preface and introduction to the Analysis 
contain a general explanation of the circumstances 
which l^d me to commence author ; but this has 
not deterred my opponents from loading me with 
much gross and, I think, unmerited obloquy. Amonff 
other crimes of which I am accused, it is asserted 
that I have abused the ' Great Masters f this is far 
from being just. So far from attempting to lower 
the ancients, I have always thought, and it is uni- 
yersally admitted, that they knew some fundamental 
principles in nature which enabled them to produce 
works that have been the admiration of succeeding 
ages; but I have not allowed this merit to those 
leadeth'headed imitators, who, having no conscious- 
ness of either symmetry or propriety, have attempted 
to mend ncUure^ and in^ their truly ideal fisuress gave 
similar proportions to a Mercury and a Hercules." 
Another and a better' spirit influenced him in the 
following passage — ^he is proposing to seek the 
principles of beauty in nature, instead of looking 
for them in piere learning. His words are plain, 
direct, and convincing. " Nature is simple, plain, 
and true in all her works, and those who strictly ad- 
here to her laws, and closely attend to her' appear- 
ances in their infinite varieties, are guarded against 
any inrejudicial bias from truth; while those who 
have seen many things that they cannot well under- 
stand, and read many books which thc^r do not fully 
eomprehead, notwithstanding all their parade of 
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knowledge, are apt to wander about it and about itt 
perplexing themselves and their readers with the va* 
rious opinions of other men. As to those painters 
who have written treatises on painting, thev were 
in general too much taken up with giving rmeB for 
the operative part of the art, to enter into physical 
disquisitions on the nature of the objects. With 
respect to myself, I thought I was i^ufficiently 
grounded in the principles of my profession to 
throw some new lights on the subject; and though 
the pen was to me a new instrument, yet, as the me- 
chanic at his loom may possibly give as satisfactory 
an account of the materials and composition of the 
rich brocade he weaves as the smooth-tongued mer- 
cer, surrounded with all his parade and showy silkd, 
I trusted that I might make myself tolerably under- 
stood by those who would take the trouble of ex- 
amining my book and prints together— for, as one 
makes use of signs to convey his meaning in a lan- 
guage of which he has little knowledge, I have oc- 
casionally had recourse to my pencil." 

But to fix the fluctuating principles of tasto — ^the 
object of the Analysis, of Beauty — ^was a flight be- 
yond the powers 'Of Hogarth. Every master-spirit 
that appears on the earth goes to work in^his own 
i^eculiar way; and though the structures which he 
raises are founded in nature, yet they difiler in the 
exterior^effect and internal arrangement from what 
has preceded them, as the Grothic architecture dif- 
fers from the Grecian,^ The rules whieh one man 
lays down for composition are overthrown' by an- 
other, who forms his own laws; and these again 
are swept away by the next succeeding spirit,^ as 
readily as a wave of the sea obliterates wonis writ- 
ten on its sands. But if any man ever discovered 
the universal principle on which all works 0/ lasting 
glory in art are constructed, it seems to have been 
pogarth. The great law which he promulgates be- 
)QRf8 tp imiversal nature— it was in nature that \\9 
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found it, and by nature he has explained it. The 
bird flies, the stream flows, the flower springs, tiie 
sun runs his course, and the ocean rolls his waves, 
all in accordance and conformity with his undu* 
lating line of beauty and grace. Men, whose-feel- 
in^ were imbued with nature, wrought by a kind 
oi instinctive inspiration in the right way, when 
they executed tho^e ■ statues and paintings which 
continue to astonish the earth. Walpole was as- 
tonished to find that an old ballad-maker had obeyed, 
in Gill Morrice, all the precepts of Horace — ^without 
having heard of the poet. In truth, nature dictates 
what IS right to those whose minds are lofty, and 
who passionately feel the subject of their medi- 
tation. 

If Hogarth Mi annoyed by the petulance of paint- 
ers and critics, who sought to aestroy his reputa- 
tion, overturn his system, and wound the peace of 
his family, he must have been very sensibly grati- 
fled by the praise which poured in upon him from 
foreign parts, and from Englishmen of talent and 
intelligence. Among the latter, Warburton added 
his testimony to the merits of Hogarth, in the fol* 
lowing intrepid words : ''I was pleased,*'. says the 
Bishop, in a letter to the artist, "tibat y|^u have de- 
termined to give us your original and masterly 
thoughts on the great principles of your profession* 
You owe this to your country,' for you are both an 
honour to your profession, and a^ shame to that 
worthless crew professing vertii and connoisseur-* 
ship ; to whom all that grovel in the splendid po- 
verty of wealth and taste are the miserable bub- 
bles." It would appear from this that WafburtoA 
had seen the Analysis before publication. After 
tiiis it would be unfair to withhold the praise of 
Bei\jamin West — a paintjer, prudent in speech, and 
frugal in commendation. '*I remember, when I 
was a lad,'* says Smith, in his aecomit of Nolle- 
iLens, '^ asking the late veneiraUe Pnsident Wesli 
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what he thought of Hogarth's Analysis of Beauty, 
and his answer was, ' It is a work of the highest 
vadue to every one studying the art. Hogarth was 
a strutting, consequential little man, and made him- 
self many enemies by that book ; but now that 
most of them are dead, it is examined b^ disinte* 
rested readers, unbiassed by persoiml animosities, 
and will be more and more read, studied, and under- 
stood.'" 

The collection of pictures belonging to Sir Luke 
Schaub was dispersed in 175d, by pirblic auction, 
when Sir Thomas Sebright became the proprietor 
^ a Sigismunda, imputed to Correo^o, for the sum 
of £400. — The effect which this circumstance had 
upon the mind of Hogarth is described by Wal- 
pole, in words which I dare not soften and cannot 
commend*' '^From a contempt of the ignorant 
vertuosi of the age, and from indignation at the 
impudent tricks of picture-dealers, whom he saw 
continually recommending and vending vile copies 
to bubble-collectors, and from having never studied 
—indeed having seen few good pictures of— the 
great Italian ma8tiers,he persuaded himself that the 
praises bestowed on those glorious works were no- 
thing but the effects of ignorance. He talked this 
language till he believed it, and having heard it 
often asserted^ as is true, that time gives a meUow- 
ness to colours and improves them, he not only de- 
nied the proposition, but maintained that pictures 
only grew black and worse by age. He went far- 
ther—he determined to rival the ancients, and un- 
fortunately chose one of the finest pictures in Eng- 
land as the subject of his competition. This was 
the celebrated Sigismunda of Sir hvke Schaub, said 
to be painted by Correggio— -probably by Furino— 
but no matter by whom. It is impossible to see the 
pictiire or read Dryden's inimitable tale, and not 
feel that the same soul animated both. After many 
ettays, Hogarth pioduced his Sig^ismuAdayUlt&o 
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more like Siginmunda than I to Hercules. Not to 
mention the wretchedness of the colouring, it was 
the representation of a maudlin strumpet just turned 
gut of keeping; and with eye^ red with rage and 
usquebaugh, tearing off the ornaments her keeper 
had given her. To add to the disgust raised oy 
such vulgar expression, her fingers were bloodied 
by her lover's heart, that lay before her like that of 
a sheep for her dinner." 

This is very severe, very, pointed, and very un- 
true. The Sigismunda of Hogarth is not tearing 
off her ornaments, nor are her fingers bloodied by 
her lover's heart. It is said that the picture re- 
sembled Mrs. Hogarth, who was a very handsome 
woman; and to this circumstance Wilkes mali- 
ciously alludes in his unprincipled attack on her 
husband. >*If the Sigismunda," says this polite 
patriot, ^ had a resemblance of any thing ever seen 
on earth, or had the least pretence to either mean- 
ing or expression, it was what he had seen, or per- 
haps macle — ^in real life — ^his own vnfe in an agony 
of passion; but of what passion no connoisseur 
coidd guess." That Mrs. Hogarth sat for the pic- 
ture of Sigismunda seems to have been known to 
conscientious John, and this is supported by that 
lady's conduct to Walpole. The noble biographer 
sent her t^ copy of his Anecdotes, accompanied by a 
courtly and soothing note ; but she was so much 
offended by his description of the Sigismunda, that 
she took no notice of his present. The widow of 
the artist was poor; and an opinion so ill-natured^ 
80 depreciating;, and so untrue, injured the property 
which she wished to sell : she loved too the memory 
of her husband, and resented in the dignity of si- 
lence the malicious and injurious attack. She con- 
sidered the present as an insult offered when she 
had no one to protect her. I love her pride and re- 
verence her afiectioiu ' 

Sir Richard Grosvenor, for whom the Sigismunda 

Vol. I.— N 
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was painted, thought as unfavourably of it as Wal« 
pole himself. In Hogarth's memorandum-book the 
following account of the matter is written by his 
own hand — ^it seems fair tnd candid, and has not 
been contradicted. " This transaction having given 
rise to many ridiculous falsehoods, the following 
unvarnished tale will set all in its true light. The 
picture of Sigismunda was painted at the earnest 
request of Sir Richard Grosvenor, now Lord Grosve- 
nor, in the year 1759, at a time when Mr. Hogarth 
had fully determined to leave off painting, partly on 
account of ease and retirement, but more particularly 
because he had foand by thirty years' experience 
that his pictures, except in an mstance or two, had 
not proouced him one quarter of the profit which 
arose from his engravings. However, the flattering 
compliments, as well as generous offers mad&,him 
by the above gentleman, who was immensely rich, 
prevailed upon the unwary artist to undertake this 
difficult subject, which (being seen and fully approved 
of by his lordship while in hand) was, after much 
tiipe and the utmost efforts, flnished— but how, the 
painter's death can only positively determine. The 
price required for it was therefore not on account of 
Its value as a picture, but proportioned to the value 
of the time it took in painting." 

This statement is farther confirmed by the follow- 
ing letter, which the artist addressed to Sir Richard 
Grosvenor. " I have done all I can to the picture 
of Sigismunda ; you may remember you was pleased 
to say you would give me what price I should think 
fit to set upon whatever I would paint for you ; and, 
at the same time that you made this generous offer, I 
in return, made it my request that you woiQd use no 
ceremony in refusing the picture, when done, if you 
should not be thorougUy satisfied with it. This you 
promised should be as I pleased, which I now en- 
treat you would comply with, without the least hesi- 
tation, if you think four hundred pounds to&much 
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money for it. One more favour I have to beg» which 
is, that you will determine on this matter as soon as 
you can conveniently, that I may resolve whether I 
shall go on with another picture for Mr. Hoare the 
banker on the same terms or stop here." 

The answer of Sir Richard Grosvenor was short, 
and could not fail to wound deeply the feelings of 
Hoffarth. ^ I should sooner have answered yours 
of the 13th instant," says this patron of native genius, 
"but have been mostly out of town. I under- 
stand by it that you have a commission from Mr. 
Hoare for a picture. If he should have taken a 
fancy to the Sigismunda, I have no sort of objection 
to your letting him have it, for I really think the 
performance so striking and inimitable, that the con- 
stantly having it before one^s eyes would be too 
often occasioning melancholy ideas to arise in one's 
mind, which a curtain's being drawn before it wouM 
not diminish the least." This is sufficiently lordly 
and insulting. That Hogarth endured it without re- 
tort may be imputed either to pride or to the love of 
repose — for age and its infirmities were now coming 
upon him. It made, however, a deep impression 
upon his mind, which even the controversy, into 
which he was soon afterward precipitated, with 
Churchill and Wilkes, could not efface. Like his 
uncle, the artist was something of a poet, and the 
following lines upon the conduct of his patron are 
not without cleverness — ^they possess a rarer merit 
— good-nature. He alludes to the Sigismunda. 

(< Nay. *t is to moving, that tbe knight 
CanT even bear it in hijs aicht; 
Then who would tears so dearly buy 
As give fbur hundred pounds to cry ? 
I dwn he chose the prudoit part, 
Rather to break his word than heart, 
And yet, methin'xs, 't is ticklish dealuif 
With one so delicate in feeUng ." 

Sigismunda, thus refused by the person for whom 
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it was palntedy and traduced and ridiculed by tha 
artists of the day, remained on Hogarth's hands. 
Of its excellence he certainly had some doubts ; yet 
his pride forbade him to allow this; he desired his 
widow not to dispose of it for less than five hundred 
pounds. But a picture, like a play, once condemned, 
seldom rises into popularity. His injunctions were 
obeyed, nor was the Sigismunda sold till the death 
of Mrs. Hogarth, when it was bought by Boy dell. 

I am now to give some account of Hogarth's quar- 
rel with Churchill and Wilkes — a quarrel which imbit- 
tered the few remaining days of the great artist, and 
brought no increase of reputation to his adversaries. 
The pencil and pen of the painter, and the pens of the 
politician amd the poet were eagerly dipped in the gaU 
of this bitter dispute :-—let us attend to Hogarth's 
words first — ^he speaks coolly and reasonably. He 
alludes first to the abuse which he says the expounders 
of the mysteries of old pictures had heaped on his 
Sigismunda, and the influence it had on his health. 
** However mean the vender of poisons may be, the 
mineral is destructive~to me its operation was 
troublesome enough. Ill-nature spread so fast, that 
now was the time for every little dog in the profes- 
sion to bark and revive the old spleen which ap- 
peared at the time of the Analysis. The anxiety 
that attends endeavouring to recollect ideas long 
dormant, and the misfortunes which clung to this 
transaction coming on at a time when nature de- 
mands quiet, and something besides, exercise to 
cheer it, added to my long sedentary life, brought 
on an illness which continued twelve months. But 
when I got well enough to ride on horseback, I soon 
recovered. This being at a period when war abroad 
and contention at home engrossed every one's mind, 
prints were thrown into the back ground, and the 
stagnation rendered it necessary that I should do 
some timed things to recover my lost time and stop a 
gap in my income. Tliis drew forth my print of 
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The Times, a subject which tended to the restora- 
tion of peace and unanimity, and put the opposen 
of those humane objects in a light which gave great 
offence to those who were trying to ferment destruc- 
tion in the minds of the populaee." 

The account rendered by Wilkes himself corres- 
ponds pretty nearly with that of Hogarth. " Wilkes," 
says the Patriot, '^ was waging open war with the 
Scottish minister, Lord Bute, when Hogarth sacri- 
ficed private friendship at the altar of party madness, 
and lent his aid to the government. A friend in- 
formed him that the painter was about to publish a 
print, tsatirizing Pitt, Temple, Churchill, and him- 
self. He remonstrated, and remarked, that the sub- 
jects suitable for his pencil were those of a univer- 
sal or moral nature. The answer was, that neither 
Wilkea nor Churchill were included in the satire, 
though Pitt and Temple were. On this Wilkes in- 
formed Hogarth that he should never resent reflec- 
tions on himself, but if his friends were attacked,' 
he should then deem himself wounded in the most 
sensible part, and avenge their cause as well as he 
was able. The Times appeared, and was instantly 
followed by an attack in the North Briton on '* The 
King's Sergeant-Painter, William Hogarth." 

The attack was sharp and malicious ; and Hogarth 
was not a person to be bearded with impunity. It 
would seem, however, that he had not anticipated 
any resentment on the part of Wilkes and Churchill, 
whose persons his satire had spared, and with whom 
he lived in a sort of friendly intercourse, resembling 
an armed neutrality. Wilkes, with unconsciouff 
naivete, when he heard of the contemplated assault 
upon him and his friends, requested Hogarth to med- 
dle with moral subjects ; and as the same request 
suited Churchill, it was made in both their names. 
Precious advice to Hogarth! He had poured out 
his strength, from youth to age, on profligacy, male 
and female; he had rebuked the folly of popular 

N9 
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piQ^ctoTB ; read a lesson, and a terrible one, to the 
neaitless alliances which rank forms with riches | 
attacked the House of Ck>mmon8 in the corrupt elec- 
tions of members of parliament ; and, at the hazard 
of his sovereign's displeasure, satirized the royal 
guards. Hogarth now held the situation of sergeant- 
painter to the king, and might think himself justified, 
if not called upon, in defending the government. 
The Times at any rate presented a fit subject fot 
humorous satire, and he was not sparing. And for 
Wilkes — ^whose whole life was one systematic and 
continual act of aggression against others, who had 
devoted himself to the service of a faction, and spared 
neither wit nor falsehood in furthering of his cause 
— *for him to order Hogarth to relinquish his own 
constant satiric employment, and leave to him a 
monopoly of party bitterness, seems a strange and 
romantic demand. 

When the venomous article in the North Briton 
appeared, Hogarth, who had not^ then attacked 
Wilkes, felt deeply the insinuations which it con* 
tained, both in a domestic and a loyal sense, and 
sought immediate revenge. What the pen was to 
the politician, the pencil was to the artist, and he 
accordingly produced that celebrated piece, which 
can scarcely be called a caricature, since it repre- 
sents strongly, but truly, the bodily and mental 
image of John Wilkes. The artist has placed in 
the civic chair this patron saint of purity and liberty 
-^-a mark for perpetual laughter and loathing. For 
what he thought of his work we have his own words. 
^ My friends advised me,** says Hogarth, ** to laugh 
at tne nonsense of party writing — ^who would mind 
it 1 But I could not rest, for 

fie that fllelifls (Vom me my good name 
Robe me of that which not enriches Um, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Such being my feelings, I wished to return th« 
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compliment, and turn it to some advantage. Thig 
renowned patriot's portait, drawn as like as I coidd 
as to features, and marked with some indications of 
his mind, answered my purpose. The ridiculous 
was apparent to every eye. A Brutus — a saviour 
of his coimtry, with such an aspect, was so arrant a 
farce, that, though it gave rise to much laughter in 
the lookers-on, it galled both him and his adherents. 
This was proved by the papers being crammed every 
day with mvectives against the * artist, t^ the town 
ffrew sick of thus seeing me always at full length* 
Churchill, Wilkes's toad-eater, put the North Briton 
into verse in an Epistle to Hogarth ; but as the abuse 
was precisely the same, except a little poetical 
heightening, it made no impression, but perhaps 
effaced or weakened the black strokes of the North 
Briton. However, having an old plate by me, with 
some parts ready sunk as tlie background and a dog, 
I began to consider how I could turn so much work 
laid aside to some account ; and so patched up a 
print of Master Churchill, in the character of a bear. 
The pleasure and pecuniary advantage derived from 
these two engravings, together with occasionsd riding 
on horseback, restored me to as much health as can 
be expected at my time of life." . 

Of the attack by Churchill, Hogarth speaks lightly 
— ^andwith reason. The poet's character entitled 
him to take no such liberty with a man of genius, 
whose name was spotless ; he had first disgraced 
the clerical character by his libertinism, and i^ter- 
ward flung it aside in scorn and contempt of all de- 
corum : he then commenced satirist by profession with 
great success, and during a short and loose life pub- 
fished various poems, of very unequal merits, though 
all vehement, bitter, and distinguished by a vigorous 
swing of versification, recalling a shadow at least 
of the charm of Drydcn. Licentious manners, with 
wit at will, made Churchill welcome to Wilkes — ^a 
man as gay, as witty, and as loose as himself. The 
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abuse of such a personage ought not to have been 
Tery formidable ; but his popularity made it so— and 
with the buyers and- quotera of his libels be the. 
blame. '* Hogarth," he thus writes to Wilkes, '* has 
broke into my pale of private life, and set that ex- 
ample of illiberality which I wanted. I intend an 
elegy on him, supposing him dead ; but (nam- 
ing a courtesan) teUs me, with a kiss, that he will 
be really dead before it comes out, for that I have 
already killed him. How sweet is flattery from the 
woman we love !" 

The consistency of Churchill ho one can praise , 
the malevolence of his nature all must condemn. 
Of Hogarth he had alrc^ady written very sharp and 
venomous things, and had pulled him down, as he 
boasted and imagined, to the brink of the grave 
before the artist moved his pencil against him. In 
his celebrated epistle he nad accused the great 

{>ainter of being envious, jealous, and vain; of 
iking his own works and disliking those of the 
ancients ; and, finally, of being weak, helpless, and 
gnnr-headed ; and yet, when Hogarth retaliates in 
a feeble performance, the poet cries out in an 
ecstasy, ^ He has broken into my pale of private 
life, has set the example of illiberality which 1 
wanted, and as he is dying from the effects of my 
former chastisement, I shall hasten his decease by 
writing his elegy." An attack such as this came 
ungracefully from' a man so impure as Churchill. 
He writes uie atrocious letter which I have quoted 
with his concubine at his side, to reward his satire 
with her purchased caresses. Wilkes says truly, 
in allusion to his own portrait, that he did not make 
himself, and cared little about the beauty of the case 
that contained his soul ; neither did Hogarth make 
himself old — ^yet Churchill exults in the declining 
health and old age of Hogarth, and rejoices that his 
enem^ is nigh the grave. The green ear is spared 
sometimes no more than the ripe — ^the youthful poe^ 
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was near his own. Milton was not unwilling to 
claim the merit of having shortened the life of Sal- 
masius, and Churchill had such faith in the terrors 
of his own verse, that his vanity was pleased when 
the death of Hogarth was imputed to his satire. 
On the whole — ^this quarrel showed more^venom 
than wit. — Never did two angry men of their 
abilities throw mud with less dexterity. 

The print of The Times, which occasioned these 
invectives, verses, and caricatures, is a perform- 
ance exclusively political— and therefore of local 
and temporaiy mterest. We must view it through 
the vista of the year 1764, and not with the hope 
that general knowledge of nature will supply us 
with skill to f^el and comprehend it. To those un- 
acquainted with the bickerings, and heartburnings, 
and political manoBuvrings of those shifting and 
slippery times, the print will -appear as a ridiculous 
mystery or an unintelligible riddle. It was intended 
as a satire upon Mr. Pitt, afterward Earl of Chat- 
ham ; a man of commanding eloquence and asto- 
nishing energy of mind, but who was accused of 
being more charmed with the applause of the mob 
than became one aspiring to the rule of a mighty 
nation. 

The last work of Hogarth was worthy of his 
genius, and is known to the world by the title of 
" Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism.'' It was 
the intention of the artist to give a literal repre- 
sentation of the strange effects resulting from literal 
and low conceptions of sacred things ; as also of the 
idolatrous tendency of pictures in churches, and 
prints in religious books. To exemplify this he had 
not far to travel ; the more grovelling of the secta- 
ries — ^they whose enthusiastic deluuuoiis Bishop 
Lavington terms " religion run mad"— supplied the 
first;— the Church of Rome— the old queen and 
mother of hypocrisy and corruption— furnished 
the rest. 
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He has pictOKd forth a fierce preacher and ft 
startled congregation. Over the heads of his audi- 
ence the divine idiakes a god with his right hand, 
holding a devil as a reserve in his left, to intimate, 
that should the former fail to draw them to godliness, 
with the latter will be their portion. He thinks, 
with Bums, that 

Tbe ftar of hell *m a kangman's wtaip 
To hoM tlio wrelch In ordor. 

His looks speak plainly— and never did fanatic pre- 
side over a congregation more devoutly delirious. 
One hearer has sprung to his feet in a kind of 
agony of rapture ; the hair of a second has risen 
fairly on end, and seems resolved to stand ; a third 
has fallen into a swoon; a fourth hugs an image 
with peculiar ecstasy; a fifth — a female devotee — 
faints, and falls back in a very ecstatic manner; 
while a sixth, one of the soft sex, whose celestial 
visions, like those of Saint Theresa, suffer discredit 
by the loose company she keeps, has got a male 
devotee at her left hand, whose touches Imve shaken 
her sanctity so much that she is dropping the imase 
of her patron saint from her bosom. A Turk looks 
in at the window, smoking his cigar, and seemingly 
highly pleased at the sight of superstition which 
surpasses his own. — Ti^ burlesque of Hogarth, 
alter all, goes no farther than the seriousness of 
others. ^ Over a popish altar at Worms^*' says 
Burnet, '^ there is a picture one would think in- 
vented to ridicule transubstantiation. There is a 
windmill, and the Virgin Mary throws Christ into 
the hopper, and he comes out at the eye of the mill 
all in wafers, which a priest takes up to give to the 
people." 

But the time was now appioadiing when super- 
stition, and foUy, and vice were to be relieved from 
the satiric pencil which had awed them so long-- 
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the health of Hogarth began to decline. He was 
aware of this, and purchased a small house at 
Chiswick, to which he retired during the summer, 
amusing himself with making slight sketches and 
retouching his plates. This house stood till lately 
on a very pretty spot ; but the demon of buildmg 
came into the neighbourhood, choked up the garden, 
and destroyed the secluded beauty of Hogarth's 
cottage. The garden, well stored with walnut, mul- 
berry, and apple-trees, contained a small study, with 
a head-stone, placed over a favourite bullfinch, on 
which the artist had etched the bird's head and 
written an epitaph. The cottage contained many 
snug rooms, and was but yesterday the residence of 
a man of learning and genius — ^Mr. Carey, ^e trans- 
lator of Dante. The change of scene, the free fresh 
air, and exercise on horseback, had for a while a 
favourable influence on Hogarth's health; but he 
complained that he was no longer able to think with 
the readiness, and work with the elasticity of spirit, 
of liis earlier years. The friends of the artist ob- 
served, and lamented, this falling away; His ene- 
mieB hastened to congratulate Churchill and Wilkes 
on th^ success of their malevolence ; and these men 
were capable of rejoicing in the belief that the work 
of nature was their own. 

Though the health of Hogarth was declining, his 
spirits «k1 powers of humour did not forsake him. 
In one of his memorandum-books he remarks, **I 
can safely assert th^.t ^ have invanably endeavoured 
to make those about me tolerably happy; and my 
greatest enemy cannot say I ever did an intentional 
ii\jury; though, without ostentation, I could produce 
" many instances of men that have been essentially 
benefited by me. What may follow, God knows." 
This was wiitten nigh the close of his life, and 
seems entitled to the respect of a rigid self-exa- 
itiination; a confession which has a sacred air de- 
serves co^ifidence. To Wilkes-— on the whole— 
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rather than to Churdltill, I must unpute the vexatkm 
\rhieh aggravated his illness. Whatever merit there 
may he in disturbing the latter days of a man of 
genius, and in pouring additional bitterness into the 
parting cup, must be conceded to the former: — 
"One, till now," thus Hogarth writes, "rather my 
friend and flatterer, attacked me in so infamous and 
malign a style, that he liimself, when pushed even 
by his best friends; was driven to so poor an excuse 
as to say he was drunk when he wrote it. Being 
at that time very weak, and in a kind of slow fever, 
it could not but seize on a feeling mind." It would, 
however, be unjust to deny that Churchill did all he 
could to depreciate the genius and • infest the dying 
bed of Hogarth. In Ins poem of Independence, 
published in the last week of September, 1764, he 
contemptuously considers him as already in tb^ 
grave : these are his words — . 



** Bogarth wtnAd draw Mm, envy must i 
S'ea to tbe life, were Hogarth lining uow." 

It is painful enough to contemplate a sharp and 
malicious spirit anticipating the grave, and exulting 
over a dying man ; — ^but it is still more sorrowful to 
think that the profligate Churchill has been com- 
mended for the cowardly rancour with which he 
thus insulted one so far superior to himself in worth 
as well as in genius. 

Hogarth left Chiswick on the 25th of October, 
1764, and returned to his residence in Leicester 
Square. He was very weak, yet exceedingly 
cheerful ; for as the decline of his health was slow, 
he experienced no violent attacks — ^nature was 
silently giving way; his understanding continued 
clear, he had fuU possession of his mentol faculties, 
but wanted the vigour to exert them. With the 
nature of his disorder no physician seems to have 
made himself acquainted; nor is there any account 
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of who attended him; yetwe-must not suppose that 
he was without the benefit of medical a(dvice» or 
that he had no faidi in physic. Next day, having 
received an agreeable letter from Dr. Franklin, he 
rough-wrote an answer, and finding himself ex- 
hausted, retii*ed to bed. He had lain but a short 
while when he was seized with a vomiting, and, 
starting up, rung the bell with such violence that he 
broke it in pieces. Mary Lewis, a worthy and 
affectionate relative, came and supported him in her 
arms till, after two hours' suffering, he expired, 
from a suffusion of bipod among .the arteries of the 
heart. 

HoG^arth was buried without any ostentation in the 
churchyard of Chiswick ; where a monument, with 
the family arms, was erected to his memory, and in- 
scribed with the following words : — " Here lieth the 
body of William Hogarth, Esq., who died October the 
26th, 1764, aged 67 years." A mask, a laurel wreath, 
a palette, pencils, and book, inscribed Analysis 
of Beauty, are carved on one side of the monument, 
with some verses by Garrick. The tombstone of a 
man so original and eminent might have been ex-* 
pected to say something new ; but David was con- 
tented with what follows. 

" Farewell, great painter of mankind ! 

V^o reached the noblest point of art, 
Whose pictured nunvla charm the mind. 

And through the eye correct the heart. 
If Genius fire thee, reader, stay, 

If Nature touch thee, drop a tear, 
If neither move thee— turn away— 

For Hogarth's honoured dost lies here." 

Another and a higher hand, that of Dr. Johnson, 
supplied an epitaph more to the purpose, but still un- 
worthy : — 

*'Th6 hand of him here torpid lies 

That drew tlkB eaaeatial ftrnm of gmea ; 
Here closed in death the attentive eyei ^ 

That nw the mioaerBin tho fhoe.* 

Vol. I.— O 
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His sister Ann followed him to the grave in ITftf 
and his wife, who loved him livings and hotioured 
him dead, was laid heside him, in November, 1789, inf 
the 80th year of her age — and there was an end of 
the House of Hogarth. 

William Hoga^ was rather below the middle* 
size; his eye was peculiarly bright and piercing; hi^ 
look shrewdf sarcastic, and inteUigent; the forehead 
Mgh and round. An accident in his youth had left 
a scar on his brow, and he liked to wear his hat 
raised so as to display it* He was active in person, 
bustling in manner, and fond of affecting a littie state 
and importance. He was of a temper cheerful, joy-- 
ous,^ and companionable ; fond of mirth and good- 
fellowship; desirous of saying strong and pointed 
things ;-«^rdent in friendship and in resentment. His 
lively conversation — ^his knowledge of character— 
his readiness of speech — ^and quickness of retort, 
made many covet his company, who were sometimes 
the objects of his satire ; but he employed his wit on 
thoso who were present, and spared or defended the^ 
absent. His personal spirit was equal to his satiric- 
talents ; he provoked, with his pencil, the temper of 
those whom it was not prudent to offend; with him 
no vice nor folly found shelter behind wealth, or rank, 
or power. As to the license of his tongue, he him- 
self often said that he never uttered that sentence 
about a living xaan whkh he would not repeat gladly 
to his face: a» to his works, he always felt con- 
scious of their merit, and predicted with equal open- 
ness that his name would descend with no decrease^ 
of honour to posterity. He loved state in his dress^ 
good order in his household, and the success* of his 
works enabled him to indulge in the luxuries of a 
good, table and pleasant guests. 

No one, save Wilkes, ever questioned his domes- 
tic serenity ; and his insinuation, which I shall not 
repeat, appears to have been made without the slight- 
est cause, and for the sake of saying something 
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filiarp and afinoying. He was a good husband^ and 
Jane Tliofnhill was an indulgent wife. )le felt 1^ 
ininrious insinuations of Wilkes, chiefly on his wife^ 
account I and his widow resented the dJBCourteonfl 
language of Walpole and the coarse invectives of 
Nichols, with a temper and a calmness which com- 
mand all respect. 

'' In his relations of husband* brother, friend, and 
master," says Ireland, *^he was kind, generous, sin- 
cere, and indulgent ; in diet abstemious, but in his 
hospitalities, though devoid of ostentation, liberal 
■and free-hearted: not parsimonious, yet frugal; — 
but so comparatively small were the rewarcte then 
paid to artists, that afiter the labour of a long life he 
left a very inconsiderable smn to his widow, with 
whom he must have received a large portion." To 
this, Nichols reluctantly adds, that Hogarth was a 
punctual paymaster — ^was uniformly kind to his 
«isters and to his cousin Mary Lewis ; — ^and-r-what 
I hold, though last, not least — that his domestics had 
remained many years in his service, and that he 
painted all their portraits and hung tiiem up in his 
xLouse. 

By her husband's will Mrs. Hogarth received the 
sole property of his numerous plates, and the copy*- 
right was secured to her for twenty years by act of 
parliament. There were seventy-two plates— from 
which such a number of impressions were regularly 
sold as produced a very respectable annual income. 
But she outlived the period of her right; and indeed, 
even before this was the case, through the fluctua- 
tion of public taste, the sale of the prints had so much 
diminisned as to reduce Mrs. Hogarth to the bor 
der of want. The interposition of the king with the 
Eoyal Academy at length obtained for her an annu 
ity of £40 ; wluch she lived but two years to enjoy 

Nichols, a person who misconceived Hogarth's 
genius, since he said it was exclusively comic, and 
who was therefore likely to misunderstand bis char 
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racter, has described him as a man whose whole 
powers of' pleasing were coniined to his pencil— 
whose manners were gross and unci]lti¥ated---whose 
social ambition aspired no higher than to shine in a 
.club of mechanics, and who was rarely admitted 
into polite circles. Much of this cannot be true. 
The society into which his profession threw him was 
often of a high order ; he had painted portraits and 
family conversation pieces for many years ; he had 
corresponded with, and kept the company of, men 
eminent for rank and talent, and his letters to Lord 
Oharlemont and Richard Lord Grosvenor« are distin- 
guished for their courtesy and forbearance. He had 
sat too, with Gray the poet, at the table of Walpole ; 
and Walpole himself, the biographer of the artis^ and 
one unlikely to forget a breach of decorum or signal 

Sossness in conversation, since it would have em- 
Uidied the portraiture he was soon to draw, has 
been silent. The account which West gave of his 
being a little, bustling, and important man — ^his love 
of dress and good order—^the state which he affected, 
for he kept his carriage — ^and his veir love of speak- 
ing of early hardships in contrast to his present con- 
dition-HBll these circumstances seem to contradict 
the testimony of Nichols. 

Nor is the opinion of this person entitled to much 
more consideration, when, upon the subject of the 
indelicacy of the works of Hogarth, he opposes the 
decision of Walpole. '* When the Flemish painters 
attempt humour," says the latter, ** it is W making 
a drunkard vomit ; they take evacuations mr jokes ; 
igid when.they make us sick, they think they make 
us laugh. A boor hugging a frightful frow is a fre- 
quent incident even in the works of Teniers. The 
views of Hogarth were more generous and extensive 
-^nirth coloured his pictures, but benevolence de- 
sired them— he smiled like Socrates, that men 
might not be offended at his lectures, and might learn 
to laugh at their own follies." This sensible and 
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fLccurate estiaMt^ displeased Nichols, who proceeded 
to examine into the grossnesses and indelicacies, real 
and imaginary, of a man whom he sought to dissect 
rather than criticise ; and in this impure pursuit he 
is gratified with the detection of open^even of dawn 
ing delinquencies. The account of his discoveries 
may be very briefly dismissed ; they are few and in- 
considerable in regard to so voluminous an artist^ 
and they are such as naturally presented themselves 
in works which had a higher aim, as a picture of vice 
mingles with the sermon which brands and crushes 
it. Indeed it is wonderful that these blemishes are 
so few and sa trivial. In grappling with folly, -and 
in combating witib crimes, he was compelled to re- 
veal the nature of that which he proposed to sa- 
tirize; he was obliged to set up sin in its high place, 
before he could crown it with infamy. He shows 
depravity for the sake of amending it ; the Flemings 
exhibited indecency for our amusement ; and it was 
Mr. Nichols's own fault that he could not see the dis- 
tinction. 

Of Hogarth many anecdotes are related-Hsome are 
trivial and unimportant, others refer to his character 
and habits and modes of study ; I shall select a few 
of the latter, as the reader may be desirous to see 
the first eminent artist whom our country produced, 
as others saw him, and to know how he looked 
among his brethren of the pencil and the graver. 

Hogarth treated those who set for their portraits 
with a courtesy which is not always practised now. 
"When I sat to Hogarth," said Mr. Cole, **the cus- 
tom of giving vails to servants was not disconti- 
nued. On taking leave of the painter at the door, I 
offaned his servant a small gratuity, but the man verv 
politely refused it, telling me it would be as muds 
as the loss of bis place if his master knew it. This 
was so uncommon and so liberal in a man of 
Hogarth's profession at that time of day, that it 
much struck me, as nothing of the kind had hap- 

03 
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pened to me before.** Nor is it likely that such a 
thing would happen again— Sir Joshua Reynolds 
ffave his servant £6 annually of wages, and offered 
Sim £lOO a-year for the door ! 

tt was Hogarth's custom to sketch out on the spot 
any remarkable face which struck him, and of which 
he wished to preserve an accurate remembrance. 
He was once observed in the Bedford coffee-house 
drawing something with a pencil on the nail of his 
left thumbs— he held it up to a friend who accompanied 
him — ^it was the face, and a very singular one, of a 

Sirsonin the same room — ^the likeness was excellent, 
e had dined with some friends at a tavern, and as 
he threw his cloak about him to be gone, he (Served 
his friend Ben Read sound asleep and presenting a 
most ridiculous physiognon^y : Hogarth eyed him 
for a moment, aiid saying, softly, " Heavens, what a 
character !" called for pen and ink, and drew his por- 
trait without sitting down; — a curious and clever 
likeness and still existing. 

It was in a temporary summer residence at Isle- 
worth that he painted the Rake's Progress. The 
crowd of visiters to his study was immense. He 
often asked them if they knew for whom one or 
another figure in the picture was designed, and 
when they guessed wrong he set them right. It was 
generally believed that the heads were chiefly por- 
traits of low characters well known in town. In 
the Miser's Feast he introduced Sir Isaac Shard, a 
person proverbially avaricious; his son, a young 
man of spirit, heard of this, and calling at the paint- 
er's requested to see the picture. The young man 
asked the servant whether that old figure was in- 
tended for any particular person, who answered it 
was thought to be very like one Sir Isaac Shard ; 
whereupon he drew hLs sword and slashed the 
canvass. Hogarth heard the bustle, and was very 
angry. Young ^lard said, " You have taken an 
unwanaataUe licenM— I am the iiyured party's 
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8on, and ready to defend my conduct at law.** He 
"Went away, and was never afterward molested. 

With a dissatisfied sitter the artist was more for- 
tmiate. A nobleman of ungainly looks and a little 
•deformed sat for his picture ; Hogarth made a faithful 
likeness according to the receipt of Oliver Cromwell ; 
the peer was offended "with this want of courtesy in 
a man by profession a flatterer, and refused to pay 
lor the picture, or to take it home. Hogarth was 
nettled, and informed his lordship, that unless he 
sent for it within three days, he should dispose of it 
witli the addition of a tail to Hare the wild-beast 
man. The picture was instantly paid for, removed, 
and destroyed. A similar story is related of Sir 
Peter Lely. 

Concerning Hogarth's vanity some one told the 
following story to Nichols, whose ear was ever open 
to any thing that confirmed his own theory of the 
artist's ignorance and want of delicacy. " Hogarth, 
being at dinner with Dr. Cheselden and some other 
company, was informed that John Freke, surgeon 
of St. Bartholomew's hospital, had asserted in Dick's 
coffee-house that Greene was as eminent in compo- 
sition as Handel. •* That fellow, Freke," cried 
Hogarth, '* is always shooting his bolt absurdly one 
way or another. Handel is a giant in inusic, Greene 
only a light Florimel kind of composer." •* Ay, 
but," said the other, ** Freke declared you were as 
good a portrait painter as Vandyke." " There he 
was in the right," quoth Hogarth, " and so I am, 
give me but my time and let me choose my subject." 

With Dr. Hoadley, who corrected the manuscript 
of the Analysis of Beauty for the press,' Hogarth was 
on such friendly terms that he was admitted into 
one of the private theatrical exhibitions which the 
doctor loved, and was appointed to perform along 
with Garrick and his entertainer, a parody on that 
scene in Julius Csesar where the ghost appearis to 
Brutui. Hogaith personated the specti^^ but so 
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unretentive— (we are told) — ^was his memory, that 
though the speech consisted only of two lines, he 
was unable to get them by heart ; and his facetious 
associates wrote them on an illuminated lantern, 
that he might read them when he came upon the 
stage. Such is the way in which anecdotes are 
manufactured, and conclusions of absence or imbe- 
cility drawn. The speech of the ghost written on 
the paper lantern formed part of the humour of the 
burlesque. Men, dull in comprehending the eccen- 
tricities of genius, set down what passes their own 
understanding to the account of the other's stu- 
pidity. 

His thoughts were so much employed on scenes 
which he had just witnessed or on works which he 
contemplated, that he sometimes had neither eyes 
nor ears for any thing else ; this has subjected him 
to the charge of utter absence of mind. " At table," 
says Nichols, " he would sometimes turn his chair 
round as if he had finished eating, and as suddenly 
would return it and fall to his meal again." Ac- 
cording to this writer — soon after our artist set up 
his carriage, he went to visit Beckford, who was 
then Lord Mayor; the day became stormy during 
the iBterview; and when Hogarth took his leave, 
he went out at a wrong door — forgot that he had a 
carriage— could not find a hackney-coach, and came 
home wet to the skin, to the astonishment of his 
wife. This is a good story — ^and it may be true. 
When Fonthill (Beckford's residence) was burned^ 
the fourteen original paintings of the Harlot's and 
Rake's Progress were consumed. 

Accompanying the prints of Hogarth's favourite 
works appeared explanations in verse, sometimes 
with the names of the authors, but oftener without, 
and all alike distinguished by weakness and want 
of that gr^hic accuracy which marked the engrav- 
ings. London was at that time infested wi^ swarms 
oi wandering verse-makersi who wrote rhjrmes on 
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4>ccasions of public mourning' or private distress, 
snd who supplied printsellers with jingling com- 
mendationis of the works which they published. 
They wrote epigrams for half-a-crown each-^a fair 
price for four wretched lines. From such men Ho- 
garth is supposed to have obtained many of the 
verses which are attached to his prints. But less 
charitalde persons have ascribed them all to him- 
self. 

Heidegger, a Swiss, and the Thersites of his day, 
had a face beyond the reach of caricature: his por- 
trait by Hogarth is nature without addition or exag- 
geration, and it appears in all its hideousness— • 

** SoDMthinf between a Heideggor and owP— 

in a little humorous print of the masquerade, 'this 
man obtained the management of the Opera House, 
was countenanced by the court, and amassed a for- 
tune. Being once asked in company what nation 
had the greatest ingenuity — ^** The Swiss !" ex- 
claimed Heidegger. '* I came to England without 
a farthing, where I gain five thousand a-year, and 
spend it : now I defy the cleverest of you all to do 
the same in Switzerland.'' 

Hogarth was fond of making experiments in his 
profession. He resolved to finish the engraving of 
the first print of the Election, without taking a 
proof to ascertain the success of his labours. He 
had nearly spoiled the plate, and was so affected 
with the misadventure that he exclaimed " I am 
ruined." He soon, however, proceeded to repair 
the damage which his haste or obstinacy had caused, 
and with such good fortime that the print in ques- 
tion is one of the clearest and cleverest of all his 
productions. ^ 

" When Barry, the painter," says Smith, *• was 
asked if he had ever seen Hogarth, ' Yes— once,' he 
replied, 'I was walking with Joe Nollekens through 
Cranboume Alley, when he exclaimed, ' There ! 
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ihere 's Hogarth.' < What,' said I, * that little man 
in a sky-blue coat ?' Off I ran, and though I lost 
«ight of him only for a moment or two, when I 
turned the comer into Castle Street, he was patting 
one of two quarrelling boys on the back, and look- 
ing steadfastly at the expression in the coward's 
face, cried ' Damn him, if I would take it of him— 
at him again.'*" 

The character of William Hogarth as a man is 
to be sought for inliis conduct, and in the. opinions 
of his more dispassionate contemporaries; his cl^- 
racter as an artist is to be gathered from numerous 
works, at once original and imriyalled. His fame 
has flown far and wide ; his skill as an engraver 
spread his reputation as a palmer; and all who love 
the dramatie vepresentation of actusd Ufe-^-aU who 
have hearts to be gladdened by humour — all who are 
pleased with judicious and well-directed satire-^all 
who are charmed with the ludicrous looks of popu- 
lar folly— and all who can be moved with the pathos 
of human suffering—are admirers of Hogarth. That 
his works are unlike those of other men is his me- 
rit, not his fault. He belonged to no school of art ; 
he was the produce of no academy ; no man living 
or dead had any share in fonning his mind, or in 
rendering his hand skilful. He was the spontaneous 
offspring of the graphic spirit of his country, as 
native to the heart of England as independence is, 
and he may be fairly eallec|» in his own walk, the 
firstborn of her spirit. 

He painted life as he saw it. He gives no visions 
of -by-gone things — ^no splendid images of ancient 
mafiners ; he regadrds neither the historian's page 
nor the poet's song. He was contented with the 
occurrences of the passing day — ^with the folly or 
the sin of the hour; to the garb and fashion of the 
moment, however, he adds story and sentiment for 
^time. ' 

Th^ mprality of Hogarth has been questioned i 
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fthd indeed the like has befallen Crabbe. We may 
smile aA we look at his works, and we may laugh- 
all this is true : — ^the victims whom Hogarth con- 
ducts pass through many varied scenes of folly, and 
commit many absurdities; but the spectacle sad- 
dens as we move along, and if we commence in 
mirth, we are overwhehned with sorrow" at last*- 
His object was to insinuate tfie exceliefncer df virtue 
by proving the hideousness of vice ; — and if he ha^ 
failed, who has succeeded! As to other charges; 
preferred by the malice of his contemporaries, trme^ 
and fame have united in disproving them. He has* 
been accused of want of knowledge in th^ human 
form, and of grace and serenity of expression. 
There is some truth in this perhaps ; but the pecu- 
liar character of his pictures required mental vigour 
rather than external beauty, and the serene Madonna- 
like loveliness could not find a place among the 
follies and frivolities of the passing scene. He saw 
a way of his own to fame, and followed it ; he scorned 
all imitation, and by word and works recommended 
nature for an example and a monitress' in art* 

His grammatical accuracy and skM in spelling 
have been doubted by men who are seldom satis- 
fied with any tlnng short of perfection, and they 
have ac(ded the accusation that he was gross and 
unpolished. Must men of genius be examples of 
both bodily and mental perfection? Look at the 
varied works of Hogarth, and say, could a man over- 
flowing with such knowledge of men and manners, 
6e caUed illiterate or ignorant? He was of no col* 
kge, but not therefore unlearned; he was of no 
academy, yet who will question his excellence in 
art? He acquired learning by his study of human 
Bature, in his intercourse with the woild, in his^ 
musing on the changes of seasons, and on the vaiy-^' 
iig looks of the nation and the aspect of the universe. 
He drank at the great fountain of information, and 
went by the ancient road; and till it ia shown that 
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his works are without knowledge, I shall look oiv 
him as a weU-informed man. 

In his memorandums respecting the establishment 
of an Academy of Art in England, he writes weB 
and wisely. Voltaire asserts, that after the establish- 
ment of the French Academy, not one work o* 
genius appeared, for all the painters became man- 
nerists and imitators. Hogarth agrees with the 
acute Frenchman ; he declares that " the institution 
"Will serve to raise and pension a few bustling and 
busy men, whose whole employment will be to teU 
a few simple students when a leg is too long, or an 
arm too short. More," says Hogarth, "will flock 
to the study of art than what genius sends ; the 
hope of profit or the thirst of distinction will induce 
parents to push their offspring into the lecture-room, 
and many will appear and but few be worthy. The 
paintings of Italy form a sort of ornamental fringe 
to their gaudy religion, and Rome is the general 
store-shop of Europe. The arts owe much to po- 
pery, and popery owes much of its universality to 
the arts. The lYench have attained to a sort of fop- 
pish magnificence in art ; in Holland selfishness is 
the ruhng passion, and in England vanity is united 
with selfislmess. Portrait-painting, therefore, has 
succeeded, and ever will succeed better, in England 
than in any other country, and the demand will con- 
tinue as new faces come into the market. Portrait- 
painting is one of the ministers of vanity, and vanity 
IS a munificent patroness ; historical painting seeks 
to revive the memory of the dead, and the dead are 
very indififerent paymasters. Paintings are plentiful 
enough in England to keep us from the study of 
nature; but students who confine their studies to the 
w irks of the dead need never hope to hve them- 
selves ; they will learn little more than the names 
of the pfdnters : true painting .can only be learned in 
one school, and that is kept by nature." These are 
the written words of a man illiterate and gross, who 
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waA unacquainted with grammar, and could not 
spell ! In this free, clear, and pithy way, Hogarth 
handled the great question of public instruction in 
art, and his conduct has been imputed to envy of 
the growing fame of Sir Joshua Reynolds. If those 
sarcastic strictures arose from envy— of which I 
find no traces — ^the envy of Hogarth was met by the 
contempt of Re3niolds ; for never in all his letters 
and discourses does Sir Joshua, save once or so, 
and that with more of censure than of praise, allude 
even to the existence of his eminent contemporary. 

It is seldom that envy urges such sensible reasons 
tor its opposition. Hogarth disliked a formal school, 
because he was the pupil of nature, and foresaV 
that students would flock to it from the feeling of 
trade rather than the impulse of genius, and that it 
would rather become a manufactory for conventional 
forms and hereditary graces. He satirized some of 
the daik masters, and laughed at, as well he might, 
tiieir legions of saints and Madonnas. He saw their 
influence in England, and he lamented it and lam- 
pooned them ; but he was not, therefore, insensible 
to the merits of the more eminent masters. Opulent 
collectors were filling their ffaHeries with the reli- 
gious paintings of the Romish church, and vindica- 
ting their purchases \>y representing these works as 
the only patterns of all that is noble in art and 
worthy of imitation. Hogarth perceived that all this 
was not according to the natural spirit of the nation ; 
he well knew that our island had not yet poured out 
its own original mind in art, as it had dbne in poetry; 
and he felt assured that such a time would come, if 
native genius were not overlaid systematically by 
mock patrons and false instructors. In this mood 
he looked coldly, too coldly perhaps, on foreign art ; 
and perhaps too fondly on his own productions. 
But even there, where vanity soonest misleads! the 
judgment, he thought wisely. He contemplated his 
own works, not as things excellent in themselvefl!, 
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but as the rudiments of future excellence, and looked 
forward with the hope that some happier Hogarth 
would arise, and raise on the foundation which he 
had laid a perfect and lasting superstructure. 

** As ^ painter j^ says Walpole, ** Hogarth has slen- 
der merit." What is the merit of a painter! If it 
be to represent life ; to give us an image of man ; to 
exhibit the workings of his heart; to record the 
good and evil of his nature ; to set in motion before 
us the veiy beings with whom earth is peopled ; to 
shake us with mirth ; to sadden us with woful reflec- 
tion; to please us with natural grouping, vivid 
action, and vigorous colourings— Hogarth has done 
all this ; and if he that ias done so be not a painter,^ 
who will show us one ? I claim a signification as 
wide for the word painter as for the word poet. But 
there seems a disposition to limit the former to those 
who have been formed under some peculiar course 
of study, and produce works in the fashion of such 
and such great masters. This I take to be mere 
pedantry; and that as well might all men be ex- 
cluded from the rank of poets, who had not composed 
epics, dramas, odes, or elegies, according to the 
ales of the Greeks. 
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'i Of the life of Richard Wilson little mol^ is known 
than what is related by Wright; whose account, 
imperfect and unsatisfactory as it is, was sought 
for in many sources, and procured with difficvdty 
and fatigue. As the remembrance of the artist him- 
self faded on men's memories, -the character of his 
works began to rise in public estimation. Then, and 
not till then, the lovers of art perceived that the pro- 
ductions of an Englishman, who lived in want, and 
died broken-hearted, equalled in poetic conception 
and splendour of colouring many of the works of 
those more fortunate painters, who had kings for 
their protectors, and princes and nobles for their 
companions. 

He was the third son of a clerg^an in Mont- 
gomeryshire, whose family was of old standing; 
and his mother was one of the W3mns of Leeswold 
— a name of great antiquity, and enriched with the 
blood of the kings of the principality. He was bom 
in the year 1713. His love of art appeared eariy. 
How this came upon him, in a place where tiiere 
were no paintings to awaken his emotions we are 
not informed ; but a slight cause will arouse a strong 
natural spirit. He loved, when a child, to trace 
figures of men and animals with a burnt stick upon 
the walls of the house ; and his father seems to have 
been willing to encourage, rather than repress, this 
unprofitable propensity. But he must have carried 
his experiments much farther, and put them into a 
more alluring shape before he succeeded in impress- 
ing a sense of his talents on his relation. Sir George 
Wyun, who took him — ^I know not at what age— • 
to London, and placed him under the care of one 
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Wright, a painter of portraits, too obscure even for 
the notice of Walpole. His progre»B under such a 
master could be but little; and no better account 
can be rendered, than that he hved by portraits, and 
was distinguished among his wretched contempora- 
ries so far as to be employed to paint a picture of 
the prince of Wales and the duke of York for their 
tutor, the bishop of Norwich. This happened in 
1748, when Wilson was thirty-five years old. 

Wilson's portraits, whether numerous or not, aie 
now forgotten with the annual thousands which were 
tiien, as now, produced to meet the demand of new 
faces ; nor were they marked, according to all but 
universal opinion, by any of those happy and grace- 
ful touches which please us so muclSk in his land- 
scapes. Edwards, indeed, in his anecdotes of paint- 
ers, asserts that in drawing a head he was not 
excelled by any of the portrait-painters of his time 
— >that his treatment was bold and masterly, and his 
colouring in the style of Rembrandt : but Edwards 
is alone as to this matter. 

A great and salutary change was soon to be 
wrought in the character of his productions. In his 
six-and-thirtieth year he was enabled, by his own 
savings and the aid of his friends, to go to Italy, 
where his talents procured him notice, and his com- 
pany was courted by men of sense and rank. He 
continued the study and practice of portrait-paintings, 
and, it is said, with fair hopes of success, when an 
accident opened another avenue to fame, and shut 
up the way to fortune. Having waited one morning^, 
till he- grew weary, for the coming of Zucarelli, the 
artist, he painted, to beguile the time, a scene, upon 
which the window of his friend looked, with so much 
pnrace and effect, that Zucarelli was astonished, and 
mquired if he had studied landscape. Wilson re- 
plied that he had not. '* Then I advise you,** said 
the other, ^ to try — ^for you are sure of great success.** 
The counsel of one friend was confirmed by the 
opinion of another* This was yemet« a French 
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painter; a man whose generosi^ was equal to his 
reputation, and that was very hign* One day, while 
sitting in Wilson's painting room, he was so struck 
with the peculiar beauty of a newly-finished land- 
scape that he desired to become its proprietor, and 
offered in exchange one of his best pictures. This 
was much to the gratiiication of the other : &e ex* 
change was made, and with a liberality equally rare 
and commendable, Vernet placed his friend's picture 
in his exhibition-room, and when his own produc- 
tions happened to be praised or purchased by English 
traveUers, the generous Frenchman used to say, 
** Do nH talk of my landscapes alone, when your 
own countryman, Wilson, paints so beautifully. ' 

These praises, and an internal feeling of the merits 
of his new performances, induced Wilson to relin- 

2 uish portrait-painting, and proceed witii landscape. 
le found himself better prepared for this new pursuit 
than he had imagined ; he had been long insensibly 
storing his mind with the beauties of natural scenery, 
and the picturesque mountains and glens of his na- 
tive Wales had been to him an academy when he 
was unconscious of their influence. He did not pro- 
ceed upon that plan of study — much recommended 
—but little practised — of copying the pictures of the 
old masters, with a hope of catching a correspond- 
ing inspiration; — ^but he studied tl^ir works, and 
mastered their methods of attaining excellence, and 
compared them carefully with nature. By this 
means he caught the hue and the character of Italian 
scenery, and steeped his spirit in its splendour. His 
landscapes are fanned with the pure air, wsomed 
with the g^owin^ suns, filled with the ruined temples, 
and sparkling with the wooded streams and tranquil 
lakes of that classic region. His reputation rose so 
fast that he obtained pu^ls. Mengs, out of regard 
for his genius, painted his portrait; and Wilson re- 
paid this flatted with a fine landscape. 
After a residence of six years abroad»he returned 
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to England to tiy his fortune with his own comitiy- 
men ; and the commencement was promising. On 
his arriyal in London, he took aparbnents on tiie 
north side of Covent Garden, where Lely, Kneller, 
and Thomhill had lived and laboured, and associated 
with all men distinguished for taste and talent. His 
picture of Niobe confirmed, if it did not increase* 
the reputation which had followed him from Italy» 
and his View of Rome raised him to a distinction not 
surely difficult at that time to attain — ^that of the 
ablest landfiRcape-painter of his countiy. The Buke 
of Cumberland bought the first, and the Marquis of 
Tavistock the second of these pieces : the prices 
have not been recorded, but they Mrere probably low 
He assisted in instituting the Ro3ral Academy; and 
on the death of Hayman solicited and obtained the 
situation of librarian — a place of small profit, but 
not to be despised by one who had to inspire his 
countrymen with a new taste, before he could ex- 
pect to have a succession of purchasers. 

The love of landscape-paintinjp'spread very slowly 
•—so slow, that after the sale of a few of his worlcs 
among the more distingufshed of the lovers of .art, 
he could not find a market for the fruits of his study 
—and had the mortification of exhibiting pictures of 
unrivalled beauty before the eyes of his countrymen 
in vain. He soon began to feel that in relinquishing 
portrait-painting he had forsaken the way to wealth 
and fashionable distinction, and taken the road to 
certain want and unprofitable fame. The appeal 
which his original pursuit made to individual vanity 
was felt, and through it he had acquired a decent 
livelihood, which his present employment seemed to 
deny him. To paiat the varied aspect of inanimate 
nature — ^to clothe the pastoral hills with flocks, to give 
wild fowl to the lakes, ring-doves to the woods, blos- 
soms to the boughs, verdure to the earth, and sunshine 
to the sky, is to paint landscape it is true— but it is 
to paint it like a district-surveyor^ instead of grocq[>- 
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inff its picturesque beauties, and inspiring^ them with 
what the skilful in art call the sentiment of the scene. 
Wilson had a poet's feeling and a poet's eye, selected 
his scenes with judgment, and spread them out in 
beauty and in all the freshluxury of nature. ^ He did 
for landscape what Re3mold9 did for faces — ^with 
equal genius, but far different fortune. A fine scene, 
rendered still more lovely by the pencil of the artist, 
did not reward its flatterer with any of its produc- 
tions, either of oil, or com, or cattle ; as Kneller 
.found dead men indLfferent paymasters — so inani- 
mate nahure proved but a cola patroness to Wilson. 
It was the misfortune of Wilson to be unappre- 
ciated in his own day — and he had the additional mor- 
tification of seeinff works wholly unworthy of beinfir 
ifanked with his, admired by the public and purchased 
at large prices. The demand for the pictures of 
Barret was so great, that the income of that indifferr 
ent dauber rose to two thousand pounds a-year ; and 
the equally weak landscapes of Smith of Chichester 
were of high value in the market — ^at the time when 
the works of Wilson were neglected and disregarded 
and the great artist himself was sinking, in the midst 
of the capital, under obscurity, indigence, and de- 
jection. He was reduced, by this capricious igno- 
rance of the wealthy and the titled, tawork for the 
meanest of mankind. Hogarth, as we have seen, 
sold some of his plates for half-a^crown a pound 
weight — ^and Wilson painted his Ceyx and Al(5yone 
for a pot of beer and the remains of a Stilton cheese ! 
His chief resource for subsistence was in the sordid 
liberality of pawnbrokers, to whose hands many of 
his finest works were consigned wet from the easel. 
(hie person, who had purchased many pictures from 
him, when urged by the unhappy artist to buy another, 
took him into his shop-garret, and, pointing to a pile 
of landscapes, said, ** Why, look ye, Dick, you know 
I wish to oblige, but see ! there are all the pictures I 
have paid you for these three years." To crown his 
4is^ppointmeiitsr*in a contest for fame with Smith 
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of Chichester— the Royal Society decided againsl 
Wilson. 

To account for the caprice of the public, or even 
for the imperfect taste of a Royal Society, is less 
difficult than to find a reason for the feelings of dis- 
like, and even hostility, with which Wilson was re- 
garded by Reynolds. We are told that the eminent 
landscape-painter, notwithstanding all the refine- 
ment and mtelligence of his mind, was Bomewhat 
coarse and repulsive in his manners. He was in • 
deed a lover of pleasant company, a drinker of ale 
and porter; one who loved boisterous mirth and 
rough humour : and such things are not always found 
in society which calls itself select. But what could 
the artist do ? The man whose patrons are pawn- 
brokers instead of peers ; whose works are paid in 
porter and cheese ; whose pockets contain Uttle cop- 

Eer and no gold; whose dress is coarse and his 
ouse ill-replenished ; must seek such society as cor- 
responds with his means and condition*-he must be 
content to sit elsewhere than at a rich m^'s table 
covered with embossed plate. That the coarseness 
of his manners and the meanness of his appearance 
should give offence to the courtly Reynolds is not 
to be wondered at ; that they were the cause of his 
hostility I cannot believe, though this has often been 
asserted. Their dislike was in fact mutual ; and I 
fear it must be imputed to something like jealousy. 
In those moments of irritation and animosity the 
cold, calm temper of Reynolds gave him a manifest 
advantage over an opponent irritable by nature, and 
soured and stung by disappointment and misfortune. 
The coarse and wiskilful vehemence of poor Richr 
ard was no match for the cautious malignity of the 
President, who enjoyed the double advantage of low- 
ering his adversary's talents in social conversation, 
and ex cathedrd in his discourses. Reynolds seems 
to have been a master in that courtly and malevolent 
art ascribed by Pope to Addison, of teaching others 
to sneer without sneering himself, and " damning 
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witiii faint praise.** As a specimen, I transcribe the 
following passage from one of the President's dis- 
oonrses: 

** Our ingenious academician, Wilson, has, I fear, 
been guilty, like many of his predecessors, of intro- 
ducing gods and goddesses, ideal beings, into scenes 
which were by no means prepared to receive such 
personages. His landscapes were in reality too near 
common nature to admit supernatural objects. In 
consequence of this mistake in a very admirable pic- 
ture of a storm which I have seen of his hand, many 
figures were introduced in the foreground, some in 
apparent distress, and some struck dead, as a spec- 
tator would naturally suppose, by the lightning, had 
not the painter injudiciously, as I think, rather cho- 
sen that their death should be imputed to a little 
Apollo who appears in the sky with his bent bow, 
and that these figures should be considered as the 
children of Niobe. The first idea that presents itself 
is that of wonder in seeing a figure in so uncommon 
a situation as that in which the Apollo is idaced, for 
the clouds on which he kneels have not tne appear- 
ance of bein|r able to support him.*' 

Tliis criticism was uttered, indeed, when Wilson 
was in the grave, and when it could not hurt him 
personally; it nevertheless proves the insinuating 
nature or the critic's hostility ; and that long and 
rooted dislike had made him shut his eyes on ex- 
cellences to which he could not otherwise have 
been insensible. The man whose landscapes ob- 
tained him a high name for poetic feeling and ele- 
gant nature, was not likely to select a common 
scene for the tragic representation of the death of 
Niobe and her children ; and as that mournful story 
was his subject, it was necessary to people the 
landscape with the proper historical actors. Niobe 
and her offspring are on earth — ^their destroyer is in 
heaven ; and as the scene is very grand and mag- 
nificent, I cannot conceive that any thing is out of 
place or out of character* The Apollo is propor- 
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tioned to the picture, and seems too buojrant and 
aerial to need even the airport of a cloud ; nei^er 
is he kneeling, but floating majestically away on one 
of those bo£ng clouds which accompany thunder. 
While accusing Wilson of introducing gods and 
goddesses, Sir Joshua forgot that he himself was in 
the practice of baptizing the living ladies of England 
after heathen goddesses, and that he was a dealer 
in the commonplace flattery of raising ordinaiy 
mortals to divine honours. He was aware, when 
he wrote his criticism, that Wilson had had a hard 
contest with fortune for existence, and that he died 
heart-broken by poverty and disappointment ; it was 
therefore unkind and ungenerous to attempt to in- 
terrupt the quiet progress of his works to the fame 
which he could not but know awaited them. 
/ It is related that, at a meeting of the members of 
the Academy on a social occasion, Reynolds pro- 
posed the health of Gainsborough as the hett land-' 
icape painter ; on which Wilson added aloud, and the 
best portrait pairUer too. The President pretended 
not to have been aware of the presence of Wilson, 
and made a courtly explanation. Wilson, who re- 
ceived the apology with a kind of dissatisfied growl, 
was afterward accused by his companions of want- 
ing a proper spirit of conciliation — ^by which, said 
they, he might have profited, for the President could 
endure to l^ flattered, and was kind to those who 
submitted to his ascendency. Reynolds had never 
experienced any reverse of fortune — the applause of 
the world was with him, and much of its money in 
his pocket ; he might therefore have afforded to be 
indulgent to a man of genius suflering under the 
want of honour, and even the want of bread. 

Nor was the President of the Academy the only 
person who distressed him with injurious opinions. 
A certain coterie of men, skilful in the mystery of 
good painting, came to the conclusion, that the works 
of Wilson were deficient in the gayer graces of 
style, and sent Penny, an academician whom Barry 
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worshipped as one of the chief painters on earth, to 
remonstrate with the artist, and inform him, that, if 
he hoped for fame or their good opinion, he must 
imitate the lighter style of Zucarelli. Wilson was 
busied on one of his works when this courier from 
the Committee of Taste announced himself and de- 
livered his message. He heard him in silence — 
proceeded with his labours — then stopped suddenly, 
and poured forth a torrent of contemptuous words^ ' 
which incensed the whole coterie, and induced them 
to withdraw any little protection which their opinion 
had extended over him. 

As the fortune of Wilson declined — his temper 
became touched — ^lie grew peevish — and in conver- 
sation his language assumed a tone of sharpness 
and acidity which accorded ill with his warm and 
benevolent heart. Some men are raised to stations 
where the meanness of their nature shows but the 
more deformed and repulsive by the contrast ; while 
others, originally of amiable character, soured by 
neglect^ and stung by undeserved insult, forget by 
degrees dignity in despair, and allow their minds to 
become as squalid as meir dress. 

Wilson had, nevertheless, spirit enough at all times 
to resent impertinence. When Zoffani, in his sa- 
tiric picture of the Royal Academy, represented him 
with a pot of porter at his elbow, he instantly se- 
lected, like Johnson on an occasion little dissimilar, 
a proper stout stic^, and vowed he would give the 
caricaturist a satisfactory thrashing. . All who 
knew Wilson made sure he would keep his word ; 
but Zoffani prudently passed his brusn over the 
offensive part, and so escaped the cudgelling. On 
one occasion, Jones, a favourite pupil, invited him to 
see a large landscape which he had painted — ^he 
looked, and exclaimed, " How, Mr. Jones, what 
have you been doing? you have stolen my temple T' 
^ Is it too dark, sir?" said Jones. ^ Oh, black 
Enough of all conscience P aiisweredthe other, ^uid 
instantly. r^jTe^ 
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He was fond of the company of Sir William 
Beeebey, and at his house lie frequently reposed 
from the eares of the world and the persecution of 
fortune. He was abstemious at his meals, rarely 
touching wine or nident spirits — ^his favourite beve- 
rage was a pot of porter and a toast ; and he would 
accept that when he refused all other things. This 
was a luxury of which he was determined to have 
the full enjoyment — ^he took a moderate draugfht— 
sat silent a httle while, then drank again, and sdl the 
time eyed the quart vessel with a satisfaction which 
sparkled in his eyes. The first time that Wilson 
was invited to dine with Beechey, he replied to the 
request by saving, *' You have daughters, Mr. 
Beechey, do they draw? All young ladies draw- 
now." " No, sir," answered nis prudent enter- 
tainer, " my daughters are musical." He was 
pleased to hear this, and accepted the invitation. 
Such was the blunt honesty of his nature, that when 
drawings were shown him which he disliked, he 
disdained, or was unable to give a courtly answer, 
and made many of the students his enemies. Rey- 
nolds had the sagacity to escape from such difficul- 
ties by looking at the drawings and saying ** pretty, 
pretty," which vanity invariably explained into a 
compliment. 

His process of painting was simple ; his colotu's 
were few, he used but one brush, and worked stand- 
ing. He prepared his palette, made a few touches, 
then retired to the window to refresh his eye with 
natural light, and returned in a few minutes and re- 
sumed his labours. Beechey called on him one 
day, and found him at work ; he seized his visiter 
hastily by the arm, hurried him to the remotest 
comer of the room, and Sjaid, ^ There, look at my 
landscape— this is where you should view a painting 
if you wish to examine it with your eyes, and not 
with your nose." He was then an old man, his 
ii|[ht wsA failing, his toudh was unsure, and he 

mted somewhat coarsely, but the «ifeet was won- 
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derfiil. He too, like Reynolds, had his secrets of 
colour, and his mystery of the true principle in paint- 
ing, which he refused to explain, saying, « They are 
like those of nature, and are to be sought for and found 
in my perforrasfcnces.*' Of his own future fame he 
spoke seldom, for he was at modest man ; hut when he 
aid speak of it, he used expressions which the world 
has siince sanctioned, " Beechey," he said, •* you 
will live, to see great prices given for my pictures, 
when those of Barret will not. fetch one fartning.'* 

The salary of librarian rescued hifh from utter 
starvation ; indeed, so few were his wants, so simple 
his fare, and so moderate his appetite, that he found 
it, little as it .was, neaily enough. He had as he 
gtew old become more neglectful of his person — ^as 
fortune forsook him he left ^ fine house for one in- 
ferior-^a fashionable street for one cheap and ob- 
aoure; he mude sketches for half-a-crown, and ex- 
pressed gratitude to one Paul Sanby for purchasing 
a riuinber' from him at a small advance of price. 
His- fast retreat iq this wealthy city was a small 
rdom somewhere about Tottenham-Court Road;-^ 
an^asel tind a brush — a chair and a table— a'hard 
hedwith few clothes — a, scanty meal and the fa- 
vourite pbt Of porter^ were ail that Wilson coidd 
call his own. A disgrace to an age whfch lavished 
its tens of thousands on 'mountebanks and -project- 
ors— on Italian screamers, and men who made 
mouths at Shakspeare. ' '- 

It is reported that -Reynolds relaxed his hostility 
at las^— ahd, becoming generous when it was too 
late, obtained an order from a nobleman- for two 
landscapes at a proper pribe. This kindness soft- 
ened the severity of Wilson's animadversions on 
the President ; but pM age with its infirmities Was 
come upon him; his si^t was failing, his skiU of 
touch was forsaking him ; and hls' usLturally high 
i^irit had begun to yield at last to the related inju- 
nes of Ibrtune. Londop was relieved fr(»m Witness- 

Vol. L— Q 
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ing the melancholy close of iiis life. A small estitte 
became his by the death of a brother; and, as if 
nature had designed to make some amends for the 
neglect of mankind, a prpfita|t)le vein of lead was 
discovered on his gromid. When this twofold good 
fortune befeU him, he waited on his steady fr&nd. 
Sir WiDiam Beechey, to ask him if he had any com- 
mands for Wales. His spirits were then high, but 
appeared assumed, for h\^ health was visibly declin- 
ing,^ and his faculties were impaired. He put his 
hands to eaplL side, and pressing tbeni, said, with 
a sorrowful smile^ *' Oh ! these back settle^ients of 
mine I" fie took an aflfecting farewell of Sir Wil- 
liam, and set out for his native place, wheee, fai 
from the bitterness of professional rivalry, and 
placed above^the reach of want, he looked Ja enjoy 
a few happy days. , . ^ ' - 

He arrived safely at Colomondie, beside the vil- 
I4ge qf Llanverris in Denbighshire, and took up his 
reSidence^ with his relation, Mrs. Jones. ^ The house 
was elegant and commodious, and die situation of 
that kind which Wilson loved.' It stood among fine, 
green hill.*, with old romantic woods, picturesque 
rocks, v^dant lawns, deep glens, and the whole 
was' cheered with the sound as well as the sight of 
running water. He was now in affluence-*^yas 
loved and respected by all around him — and, what 
n^as as.much to' him— or more,^he was become a 
dwetler among scenes such as had haimted his ima- 
gination, evjen when Italy spread her beauty befere 
him; He wrought little and. walked much^—tlie 
stone on which hfe loved to sit, the tree linder whicK 
he shadedhimself from ihe. sun, and the stream on 
the banks of which he comnionly walked, are all 
remenmered and pointed out by the peasantry. But 
he wantedrr-what wealth coidd not giire — youth and 
strengtii to enjoy what he had fallen heir to. His 
strength failed fast^-his walks became shorter and 
less Sequent — and -the last scene he visited was 
where two old pictuxesque fir-tiees stood* whid^he 



loved to lock at and intioduGe into his compositions. 
Walking out one day, aecompanied by a favourite 
dog^— whether exhausted by fati£^e, or overcome by 
some sudden pain — Wilson sank down, and found 
himself unable to rise. The sagacious animal run 
home, howled, pulled the servants by their clothes, 
and at last succeeded in bringing them to the aid of 
his master. He was carried home, but he never 
faidy recovered from the shock. He' complained 
of weariness and pain, refused nouris|mientr and 
languished and. expirecL in May, 1783, in the 69th 
year of his age. 

As a landscape-painter the merits of Wilson are 
ipreat; his conceptions are generally noble, and his 
execution vigorous and glowing; the dewy fresh- 
ness, the natural lustre, and harmonious arrangement 
of hir scenes have seldom been exceeded. He rose 
at once frosn the tame ins^idity of coinmon scenery 
into natural grandeur and magnificence — ^his streams 
seem all abodes for nymphs, his hills are fit haunts 
for the muses, and his temples worthy of gods. . His 
whole heart was in his art, and he talked. and 
dreamed landscape. He looked on cattle, as made 
only to fonn groups fpr his pictures, ai^d on men as 
they cofi^o^ea harmoniously. One day, looking, oh 
the fine scene from Richmond Terrace, and wishing 
to point out a ^t of particidar beauty to the friend 
^idio accompai^ed.him— ** There," said he^ holding 
out his finger, ^ see near those houses— there, whei^e 
the Jurures are.** , -He stood for s6me t^ne by the 
waterfall of Temi in speechless admiration,. and. at 
length exclaimed, " Well done : watei:, by:. God !'* 
In aerial effect he considered himself above any 
rival. When' Wright of Derby offered to exchange 
works with hini,-he answer^ ^* With all my heart. 
I '11 give you air, and you will give rpte fire," ^ 

" Wilson,'* says Puseli, discoursing on art in 1801, 
'' observed nature in all her appearances, and had a 
characteristic touch for all her forms. But, though 
in effects oCdewy freshness and silent evening lights 
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few have equalled and fewer ^(celled him^ his i^ran^ 
deuT is oftener allied to terror, bustle, and conviil- 
sion, than to calmness and tranquillity. He is now 
numbered with the .classics of the art, though 
little more than the fifth part of a century his 
elapsed since death relieved him from thorapathy of 
cognoscenti, the envv of rivals, and the neglect of 
a tasteless public; for Wilson, whose .wwks will 
soon coimnand prices as proud as those of Claude, 
Poussin, or Elzheimer, resembled the last most in 
his fate, and lived and died nearer to indigence than 
ease." - 

Wilson's landscapes ^e numerous, and are scat^ 
tered as they should be through public gsdleries 
and private rooms. ' They are in general produc- 
tions of fancy rather than of existing reality- 
scenes pictured fbrth by the imaginationgratherthaa 
transcribed from nature, yet there is enough of na- 
ture in them to please the commonest ^clown, -a&d 
enough of what is poetic to charm the tnost feuBti;- 
dious fancy. He sometimes , indeed painted fac- 
similes of scenes ; but his heart disliked such rni- 
poetic drudgery ; for his thoughts were ever -i^elling 
among hills and streams renewne4 in story ana 
song, and he loved to expatiate on ruined temples and 
wall over fields where great deeds had been achieved 
Mid where gods had appeared among- men. ^ He was 
fortunate in little during his life— his view from 
Kew Oardens, though exquisite in colour and in 
simplicity of arrangement,, was returned .by the 
king for, whom it was painted ; nor was the poetic 
loveliness of his compositions felt till sudh ac^ow^ 
ledgment was useless to the Artist. 

'ftje names-of a few of his principal compositions 
will show the historical and poetical infitience under 
which he wrought — the De^th of Niobe, Phaeton, 
Morning, View of Rome, Villa of Mecsnas 'at Ti- 
voli, Celadt)n and Amelia^ View on the River Po, 
Apollo And the Reasons, Meleager and Atalanta, 
Cicero at his Villa, Lake of Nami, Viewron the 



coaBt of Baias, the Tiber near Rome» Temple of 
Bacchus, Adrian's Villa, Bridge of Rimini, Rosa- 
mond's Pond, Langallon-Bridge, Castle of Dinas 
Bran, Temple of Venus at Baiae, Tomb of the Ho- 
ratii and Curatii, Broken. Bridge of Narni, and 
N3nnph8 Bathing. His pencil sometimes forsook 
subjects of classic or poetic fome, and dwelt on 
scenes of natural loveliness ; some of these are very 
eaptivatine conq)okitions->-there is a light let in' 
iip<Ni the hills and a verdant freshness among the 
trees sach as few painters liave surpassed. He fre- 
quently copied hn own pictures, as want of bread 
or the taste of his customers dictated; this, ^hich 
all others have done with impunity, has' been made 
matt^ of repfoaeh ;v there are men who wiU not be 
pleased, and some who deserve not to be pleased; 
and Wilson experienced the enmity of both. 

in person he was above thesqiddling size ; his frame 
was robust and inclining to be corpulent; hiahead 
was large and his face red and blotchy; he wore a 
wig with the tail plaited into a dub, and a tl^ree<^ 
cocked hat sccordms to the fashion of his time. 
In his eailie^ days, 'mienh€|)e was hirii, he was a^ 
lover of gay company dnd of gay attire ; he sometimes 
attended the Academy in St. MartinVlane in a 
green waistcoat ornamented with gold lace* He 
K>ved truth and detested- flattery; "he could endive 
a joke but not contradiction. He was deficient in. 
courtesy of speech«-in those candied civilities which 
gO' for litde, with men of sense, ^ut which havje 
their effect antong the shallow and. the vain. His 
conversatioB .abounded with information and hu<- 
mour, and his manners, winch were at first repi^sive,- 
gradually smoothed down as he grew animated^ 
Those who enjoyed th6 pleasure of his iriendship 
agree in pronouncing him a, man of strong sense« 
intelligence, and refinement, and every wsr^ worthy 
of those works which preserve the nami^ or Richard 
Wilson. 

Q8 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



JoBHUA^ the son of the Beverend Saamel Rst-* 
voLDSy and ThepphSla.Potterrhis ndfe, wa^ the tenth 
of eleven chikbren, five qC whom died in infancy. 
He was bom at Pl]nnpton» in Devonshire, on^hurs- 
day, ivly 16th, 173$, three months before the death 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller ; '' thus peipetuathiff," say 
some of bis biographers, ''the hereditary descent 
of art.^; 'This descent of talent had a better secu- 
rity fpr continuation than the life of a new-bom 
child.' Wilson was ten years. old, and Hogarth 
had already distiliguished himself. The admirers 
and disciples of Sir Joshua iraaffined that the mantle 
of art- remained suspended in me air, from'^the day 
of Kneller's ascent, and refrained tram descending 
iipon other shoulders till their favourite rose to mka- 
hood fiind eminence. The pride of Rejmolds would 
havetesented in life this compliment from his friends 
—-he who shared in imagination the -imperial robe 
of Michael Angt^o wdiiUl have scorned the meaner 
mantle of Gk)dfrey Kneller. 

Few mea of genius are allowed to be bom or 
baptized in an ordin£try way ; :some commotion in 
nature mulst mark the hour of their birth, some 
stranffQ intexposition must determine their name-^ 
jthe like hai^ned to young Reynolds* His faidier, 
a clergjrm^ of the establishedchurch, gave him the 
scriptural name of Joshua, in the belief, says Ma- 
lone, who had tlie legend from Bishop Perqy of 
/ Dromore, that some enthusiast of the same name 
might be induced to give kip a fortune. The family 
motives, as recorded by. Northcote, had more of the 
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dupBicdiiess of calculation in them* An Unck^ ficom 
whom something might be expected, lived m the 
neighbourhood^ and he was a Joshua. Owing to the 
haste or carelessness of the clergyman, the > church 
may claim some share in the marvels-whi^ accom- 
panied his birth ; he was baptized in one name, and 
entered in the pariah raster in another — ^tlie 
Joshua of ^all 4he refit of the world is a Joseph at 
Plympton* 

The Reverend Samuel Reyiiolds, a pious and in* 
dolent man, who i^rformed, wit^ut reproadi, his 
stated duties in religion, and presided with the repu- 
tation of a scholar in tfa^ public school of Pl3rmpton, 
seems to have neglected^ more than sucha|;arent 
ougfht, the .education of hisBon. It is true th^t the 
boy, inspired (as Johnson .intiniatiss in his Life of 
Cowley) with Richardson's Treatise on Pain^g, 
appeared, like Hogarthbeforehim, tobemore inclin^ 
to make privatie drawiags than public exercites ; and 
it ia likewise true that his father rebuked those de- 
linquencies, oxiiom occasion at least, by writing-cm 
the back of a prohibited drawing, ** Done by Josl^ua 
out ^f pure idleness/' But transient rebuke w£U 
not /atpne for habitual inattention— the education 
which we^ miss in youtii we rarely obtain in age, 
and a good diving ^d a learned parent coi^ not 
hut know how much learning adorns the highest 
and brightens the humblest occupation. Northcote, 
the pupil» and lately the biographer of Reynolds, 
relttctantly^-admiis. his master's 'deficiency in clas- 
sical attamments.^ But his incessant stddy of na^ 
ture aud practice in ^-"-^s ii^tercourde with' the 
world at large, and familiarity with men of leamihg' 
and ability, accomplished in after-life mudi of what 
his fa^r had neglected in youth. ^ The flbass of 
general knowledge by which he was distinguished,'*, 
says Northcote, ^Yfas the result of much studious 
application in his riper years." ^ \ know no man," 
obienred JobnsOA to BoswelU ^*wbik Yoa panied 
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throngH life with more observation than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds." • 

His father, however, conceived that he had ae- 
quired learning sufficient for the prsustice of physic 
-i-for to that profession he w;as originally destined. 
He observed to^ Northcote that if such had been his 
career in life, he should, have felt the same determi- 
nation to become the mpst eminent physician, as he 
then felt to be the first painter of his age and^coun- 
try. - He believed^ in short, that genius is but An- 
other name for extensive capacity, and that inces- 
sant and well-directed labour is the inspiration 
which creates all works of taste and talent. 

His inclination to idleness ^^as to reading, and 
industry in drawing, began to appear early. " His 
first essays," says Malone, who had the information 
ih)m himself, " was x^opying some slight drawings 
made by two of his sisters who had a turn for art^: 
he afterward eagerly copied such prints as he met 
with among his fath^r's^ books : particularly thbse 
which were given in the translation of Plutarch's 
Livps> publidied by Dryden. But his' principal 
fund of imitation was Jacob Catt's Bo6k of Em- 
blems, which his great-erandmother, by the father's 
side, a Dutch woman, had brought with her from 
Holland." The prints in Plutarch are rude and im-? 
couth^ those in the Book of Emblemiit are more tou 
the purpose, and probably lmt>ressed i:^n: him, by 
the comparison, that admiration of foreign ^rt^ 
which grew with his growth, and strengthened with 
hiS' Strength- • ' ^ ^ -' 

When hfr was some eight years old, he read •* The 
Jesuit's Perspective" with so much care and profit^ 
that he made a drawing of Plympton school, a plwi 
Gothic 4i)uilding« raised partly on pillars, in wnieh 
the principles of that art were very tolerably ad- 
hered to. His father, st simple man and easily asto- 
nisheid, exclaimed, when he saw this drawing, *' l^s 
is what the author of the Perspective asserts, in his 



preface, that by obeervlng the rules laid d^wn in thia 
book a mai may do wonders — for this is wonderful.'* 
Had the old man lived to see the great. works of his 
son, in what words would he have expressed his ad- 
miration! 

yThe approbation of his £aither, with bis own natu- 
ral love of art, induced him more and more to devote 
his time to drawing, and negleqt his studies at 
school. He drew iSienesses of his sisters and of 
various friends of the j(amily;— his prqiiciency in- 
creased with jHractice; and his ardour kept pace 
with his growing skill. Richardson's Treatise on 
Painting w^ts now put into his hands, '* 'the perusal 
of which,", says Malone, *'so delighted and ii^amed 
his mind, that Raphael appeared tp him superior to 
the most illustrious names of ancient or moderii 
times; a notion which he loved to indulge all the 
rest of his life." 

With no other guides but such prints as he coul4 
collect, and little support but his own enthusiasm* 
Reynolds made many drawings and many portraits, 
in which his friends, who ^ow began to be attracted 
by his progress, peroeived an incteasingf accuracy 
of outline, and a growing boldness and freedom. 
Of those bo3dsh productions no specimen, I beUeve, 
is preserred; he liimself nrobably destroyed di^m, 
being little pleased with what he had done; bnt it is 
inconceivable that a youth like this, who gave so little 
oi his leisure to other knowledge, should have exe- 
cuted nothing worthy of remembrance at the age 
of nineteen. There is no donbt that,-as soon as he 
had a fair, field for the display of his talents, be 
showed a mind stored with ready images of beauty*, 
and a hand capable of portraying them with truth 
and effect. 

A provincial- place like Plympton was too con- 
tracted for his expanding powers, and a friend and 
neighbour, of the name of, Cranch, advised that. 
Joi^ua should be sent to study and improve hinyself 



in Ltmdxm. To London he was accordingly sent on 
tKe foitfteenth of October, 1741, and on the eighteenth 
of the same mpnth, the day of St. Luke, the patron 
saint of painters, he was placed under the care of 
Mr. Hudson. Of. this propitious circumstance, his 
biographers take particidar notice ; it keeps the chain 
of remarkable circumstances unbroken." This fa- 
vourite of the fates. Was bom three months before 
the death of Kneller ; was named Joshua' in a kind 
of speculation upon Providence ; and commenced his 
studies in London on the day of Saint Luke. For- 
tune having done her best, young Reynolds had 
nothing more to do but sta^d in the way and be 
pushed silently pn to wealth and reputation. 

Hudson^ the most distinguished portrait-maker of 
that timcj was nevertheless a man of little skill and 
less talent, who could paint a head, but without 
other aid was unable to place it upon the shoulders. 
He TV^as in triith a mere manufacturer of portraits ; 
and as the taste and practice of Reynolds lay in the 
same line, there was .some propriety in the choice. 
The timely counsel of his neighbour branch would 
have long afterward been rewarded with the present 
of a silver cup, had not an accident interfered* 
"Death," says Northcote, "prevented this act of 
gratitude — ^Ihave seen the cup at Sir Joshua^s table.** 
The painter had the honour of the intention and the 
use of the cup--*a twofold advantage, of which he 
w;Eis not insensible. 

At this time Hogarth was in the full enjoyment 
of his fame. His works were the wonder of evenr 
one, and an example^ to none. His peculiar excel* 
lence indeed was of such an ordfsr that rivalry there 
was hopeless; and no artist had the sagacity to see, 
that b^ adopting a style more sober and less sarcas* 
tic, with^ a greater infusion of beauty, a name as 
great or greater than his might have tieen achieved. 
Students consumed their time in drawing* incessantly 
from other men's works, and vainly thought, by 
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gaziiig constantly on the unattainable excellence of 
Raphael and Correggio to catch a portion of their 
inspiration. When any one- departed from such 
tame and servile rules, he was pronounced a Gothic 
dreamer, and unworthy of being nunibered among 
tiiose happy , persons patronised by S^int Luke. 
Tbia accounts for the name of Hogarth being rarely 
f or never found in the lectures oi letters of the artists 
of his own time. Men who are regularly trained to 
the ajdmiration of a certain class of works, admit few 
into the ranks of painting who have not a kind of 
acadeiuic certificate, and lop carefully away all wild 
or'oveinQourishing branches from the tree of xegnQar 
art. Among persons of this stamp, to admire Ho^ 
garth amounts to treason against the great masters. 
The painters of those days ^were worshippers of the 
" grand style"-T-u tenia which would seem to mean 
something alone- and unapproachable, for no m^ 
offered to make any approaches to it by works that, 
partook of either dienity or imagination. 

Reynolds proceeded with his studies under Hud- 
son ; but it seldom happens that a man' of no genius 
and moderate skill can give sound counsel to one 
who longs for distinction, and has the talent to ob- 
tain it. Instead of studying from the best models, 
he caused his pupil to squander time in making 
earefuL copies from the drawings of Guereino* These 
be executed. with so much skill, that it was difficult 
to distinguish tliem from the originals; and some of 
them are, at thi^ present moment, shown in the cabi- 
nets of the curious as the masterly drawings of 
Guereino. 

While he remained with Hudson he^ent to a sale 
^of picturas, and just before the ancta(meer com- 
menced he observed a great bustle at the door, and 
heard ^ Pope ! Pope !" whispered round the room. 
AU drew l»ck to make way for the poet to pass, 
and those who were near, enough held put their 
hands for him to touch aa he went alon^* Reynolds 
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held out his, and had the honour of a gentle shake, 
of which' he was ever after proud, 'ftiis was one 
of the early anecdotes of his life which he loved to 
relate ; it shows the enthusiasm of the young painter, 
luioT the popularity of the great poet. 

He continued for two years in*the eraplojnment of 
: Hudson, and acquired wilii uncommon rapidity such 
jH-ofessional knowledge as>6ould then and there be 
obtained. He painted dinring that period various 
iwrtraits, of which he never gave any/account, and 
made many sketches and studies which would re- 
quire a minute des6ri]Hion to be comprehended. It 
is enough to say, that in general they ooniained the 
germ of some of his future graces, and displayed 
considerable freedom of handling and truth of deli- 
neation. Among the productions most wofthy of 
remembrance was the portrait of an-elderly servant- 
woman of Hudson's, in which, says Northcote, he 
discovered a taste 490 superior to the painters ^f the 
day, tHat his master, not without ^displaying a strong 
feeling of jealousy, foretold his fiiture eminence. 
It was accidentally exhibited in Hudson's gallery, 
and obtainedHgenefal applause. This was more than 
the old man could endure- Without any warm or 
angry words, a separation took place, and Reynolds 
rejtumed into Devonshire. 

Had his talents been known, and had his works at 
^hat period been publicly exhibsted, Re3rnOlds would 
have remained in London i for patronage is ever 
ready to encourage skill such as his, exerted in such 
a department. He retsorned home, however, in 1743, 
and passed three years in company, from which, as 
be infonned Malooe, little improvement could be 
goU Of this misemployment of his time he always 
spoke with concern. He had, however, the good 
sense to consider his disagreement with Hudson as 
a blessing; otherwise, he confessed, it might have 
been very difficult for him to escape from the tame- 
«ei8 and insipidity, Irom the fait tied wlga,ldue vel- 
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ret coatff, and white satin waistcoats, whieb liis 
master bestowed liberaily on all custcHners. Of the 
use of the three years in question Reynolds was 
eertainly a competent judge ; yet weight must be 
allowed to the opinion of Northcote, who says, thai 
during this petiod he produced many portraits, par- 
ticularly one of a boy reading by a iiei9ected light, 
which were undoubtedly very fina. And in truth Sir 
Jofl^ua himself seems to have acknowledged this, 
when, on seeiiig some of these pieces at the distance 
of thirty years, he lamented that in so great a length 
of time he had made so little progress in his art. 

It was indeed impossible for a mind so active and 
a hand so ready to continiie idle i and there can be 
no doubt that Reynolds was silently improving hiin- 
self even though he was not satisfied with the pro- 
gress. There Were few paintings of excellence in- 
deed near him, but it is not on admirable paintings 
alone that a painter should look ^ there were beauty 
and manliness enough in Devonshire for the pur- 
poses of his profession, and when he was weary of 
that, there were the 'images Which he had stored 
away in his memory, and which his fancy could 
recall whenever it was deisirable. ' It is^more satis- 
factory to iaome of his professional friends to tltink 
that he studied with profit the works of William 
Gandy, of Exeter — a painter, some of whose por- 
traits Rejmolds eertainly spoke of as equal to those 
of Rembrandt. One of Oandy's works he pa;rtieu- 
larly admired, thepOrtrait of an alderman of Exeter, 
placed in one of tne public buildings of that place ; 
and one of his observations he took much pleasure 
in repeating, namely, that a pictigre^ should have a 
vichness in its texture as if the colours had been 
composed of cream or cheese. 

When he was two-and-twenty years old, Rejrnolds 
and his two youngest unmarried sisters took a house 
at the town of Pljrmouth Dock: here he occupied 
the first fioor»aBd employed lus time^ia paiatuig 

yoL. I^R 
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portraits. It must be confessed that many of hid 
productions, up to this period, were carelessly drawn 
— in common attitudes, and undistingfuished by those 
excellences of colourings and power of expression 
which have made his name famous. His old mas- 
ter, Hudson, was still strong within him. One hand 
was hid in the unbuttoned waistcoat ; the other held 
the hat, and the face was looking forwards with 
that vacant Ustlessness wllich is the mark of a sitter 
who conceives pQrtrait*painting to resemble shavings 
a&d that the 9tne qud non is to keep his features stiff 
and composed. One gentleman ^sired to be distin-' 
guished from others,' and was painted with his hat 
on his head; yet so inveterate had the practice of 
painting in one position become, that**-if there be 
any truth in a story as yet uncontradicted — ^when 
the likeness was sent home, the wife of the patient 
discovered that, her hiisband had not only one hat 
on^s head but another under his arm* It is, howr 
ever, well known that, even when his reputation 
was high, Reynolds permitted ladies, and gentlemen 
too* to ^select for themselves' tbB positions they 
wished to be painted in ; and his Devonshire patroner 
of 1this early period might in all likelihood consider 
it as desirable to appear, as much as possible, like 
tjieir fathers and their friends. When left to the free* 
dom of his own will, some of his attitudes, even in 
these .days, werebold enouj^h. A portrait of himself, 
which represents him with pencils and palette. in his 
left hand, and shading the light from his eyes with his 
nght, was painted at this time, and is, wimout doubt, 
a work of g^eat merit. 

Miss Chlidleigh, a young lady of rare beauty, 
afterward too famous a^ Dutchess of Kingston, hap* 
pened to be on a visit at Saltram in the neighbour* 
hood of- Plymouth, and sat for her portrait. This 
seemr io have pleased Reynolds less than another 
sitter, whom he. obtained at the same time, for he 
eould not foresee that i^ would become a diUcbess*. 
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This was the commissioner of Pl^outh Dock rhe 
wrote to his father with a joy wmch he sought not 
to conceal that he had painted the likeness of the 
. greatest man in the place. The i)erfonnance which 
obtained him most notice was the pprtrait of C)ap- 
tain Hamilton, of the noble family of AJbercom. It 
was painted in 1746. 

On Christmas«^ay, in the year 1746, his father 
died. He was a man of respectable learning, and 
remarkable for the innocence of his heart and the 
simplicity of his manners. He was what is called 
an absent man, and was regardedl)y Ms parishioners 
as a sort of Parson Adams. Of his forgetfulness it 
is said that, in performi^ff a journey on horseback, 
one of his boots droppeS off by the way without 
being missed by the owner ; and of his wit — for wit 
also has been ascribed to him! — it is related tiiat, 
in allusion to his wife's name, HieophilOi he made 
the foUpwing-rhymihg domestic arrangement :-— 

When I say The 
Thou muirt make tea — 
When I say OfTey 
Thoa must make coifte. 

Re3niolds was now twenty-diree years old, and 
hifi name was 'beginning to be heard beyond the 
limits of his native county. He had acauired the 
friendship and earnest patronage of the third Lord 
Edgcumbe, and of Captain, afterward Lord, Keppel. 
He had paid a second visit to London,.,and lived for 
a time in Saint Martin's Lane, then the favourite 
lesidehce of artists, and where something which re- 
aembledffli academy was established. His' grow- 
ing fame and skill acquired and secured fiiends,'and 
his gr^^ful and unporesuming manners were likely 
to forward his success ; he was polite without -mean- 
ness, and independent Without arrogance. 

Rome, whidi is in reality to painters what Par- 
nassus is in imagination to poets, was frequently 
present to .the fancy of Reynolds ;' and he longed to 
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•ee with Im^ own eyea ib» gknjeff ur art, of which 
he heard so much. He desired to pay hk homagQ 
to the princes of the profession, and profit, if possi- 
ble, by studying their productions. A visit to the 
Sisjtine Qhap^l confers on an artist that kind of dig- 
nity, which studying tit a university bestows on a 
scholar ; and one wouSd ima^ne, fronr the impor- 
tance attached to such a pilgnmage, that exdeUence 
in painting could be acquired li^e knowled^ in 
Greek. But the power to remember is pne thing, 
and the poWer to create is another. 

In the month of May, 1749; Captain Keppel was 
appointed Commodore in the Meditierc^ean station, 
for the pUrpQse of protecting the British merchants 
from tl>e insults of the Algerines, and he invited 
Reynolds to aocon^Nuiy fim. The young aitis* 
willingly embarked with the full equipment of his 
profession, and touching at Lisbon, went ashore, and 
witnessed several religious processions. He next 
visited Gibraltar; and on the 20th of July landed at 
Algiers, where he wais introduced to the Dey, who 
behaved with civility, and dismissed Keppel and his 
companion with assurances of amity aira good-will, 
which he afterward seemed disinclined to keep. 
From Algiers they sailed for Mtoorca, and landed 
at Port Mahon on the 23d of Ai^st. The friend- 
ship of Keppel and the kindness of Qenetal Blake- 
ney were here very serviceable ; through their in- 
fluence and his own skill Reyncdds was emj^yed 
to paint portraits of almost all the officers in the 
gairisoh ; and as he lived free of all expense at the 
governor's table, he improved has fortune at ihe same 
time that he exercised his talents. 

Reynolds was detained in Adnorca longer than he 
widi^d. ' As he was talking an airing on horseback, 
his horse took frisht, and rushed with Mm down a 
precipice, by which his face was severely cut, and 
viA hp so much bruised that he was compdled fo 
have aonto^ of it cut away. A slight deformity 
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m&Aed. his month ever after. His deafness was 
imputed by some to the same misfortune ; but that 
misfortune dated from a dangerous ilhiess in Rome« 
After a residence of three months, he left Port 
Mahon, landed at Leghorn, and went directly to 
Rome. f 

Of his first sensations in the Metropolis of Art he 
has led us a minute account. ** It has frequently 
happened," says he, ** as I was .informed by the 
keeper of the Vatican, that many of those whom^e 
had conductisd through the various apartments of 
that edifice, when about to be dismissed, have a^ed 
for the works of Raphael, and would not believe 
that they had already passed' through the rooms 
where they are pieserved ; so little impfession had 
those performances made on thenu One of the first 
painters in France once told me that this circum- 
stance happened to himself : though he now looks 
on Raphael with thaf veneration which he deserves 
from iXL painters and lovers of the art^ I remember 
very well my own ^disappointment when 1 ftrst 
visited th^Yatieaii I but on confessing iny feelings 
to a. brother student, of whose ingenuousnesil I had 
a hi^h opinion, he acknowledged that the works of 
Raphael had the same effect on him^ or rather that 
they did not produce the effect which he expected. 
Thur was a preat relief to my mind ; and on inquir- 
ing farther of other students, I found that those per- 
sons only who, from natural imbecility, araeared to 
be incapable of relishing those^ divine i)eriormanceS, 
made pretensions to Instantaneous raptures on first 
beholdmg them. In justice to myself, however, I 
must add, that though disappointed and mortified at 
not finding myself enraptured with the works of this 
great master, I did not fbr a moment conceive or 
suppose that the name of kaphael,- and these admi- 
rable pKaintings in particular^ owed their reputation 
to the ignorance and prejudice of mankind; on the 
oontraryy my not reliMdng &em a» I was eonseioiui 

vR2 
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_ ^^, done, was one of the most hmniliiitiiiff 

oiicomstances that ever happened to me ; I found 
myself in ihe midat of works executed upon princfr' 
pies with which I was unacquainted: I felt my 
Ignorance, and stood abashed. All the indigested 
notions of painting which I had brought with mo 
from England, where the art was in the lowest state 
it had ever been in (it could not indeed be lower)* 
were to be totally done away and eradicated frona 
my mind. It was necessary, as it is expressed oa 
a very solemn occasion, that I should become as a 
HitU cMld^ Notwithstanding my disappointznent, t 

Froceeded to copy some of those ^ excellent works, 
viewed th6m again and again ; I even affected to 
feel their merit and admire Siem more than I really 
did. In' a short time, a new taste and a new percep- 
tion began to dawn- upon me, and I was convinced 
that I had originally formed a falsp opinion of the 
perfection of art, and that this greslt painter was well- 
entitled to the high rank which he holds in the ad-* 
miration of the world. The truth is, that if t^ese 
works had really been what I expected, they would 
have centained beauties superficial and alluring, but 
by no means such as would have entitled them to 
the great repi^tation which they have bozne so long» 
and «o justly obtained." 

That Reynolds had imagined the Vatican filled 
with works of another order from what he found 
there, is only informing us that in his earlier years 
he thought differently from Raphael. He had been 
accustomed to admire stiff or extravagant attitudes, 
and to put faith- in works defiqient iji the sober dig- 
nity and majestic simplicity which distinguished 
the illustrious Italian. He 4iaw those nobler pro- 
ductions; and though at first he could not feel their 
excellence^ he, before he left Rome, became one of 
ueir daily worshippers. AH this was very natural : 
but the conclusion which Reynolds draws, viz. that 
Bone bat an imbecile person can b^ alive at first 
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Algfat to the genim oi a Raphael, is certainly rash 
and, most pr^ably, erroneous. 

** Haying,*' he says, " since that period frequently 
revolved the subject in my mind, I am now clearly 
of opinion that a relish for the higher ezcelltoces 
Of art is an acquired taste, which no man ever pos- 
sessed without long Cultivation and great labour and 
attention. On such occasions as tlut which I have 
mentioned, we are often ashamed of our apparent 
dulness ; as if it were to be eiroected that our.minds, 
.like tinder, should catch fire from tiie divine spark 
of Raphael's genius. I flatter myself that now it 
would be so, and. that I have a just and litdy per- 
ception of' his great powers; but let it be always 
remembered, that the excellence of his style is not 
on the* surface, but lies deep; and at |he first view 
is seen but mistily. It is the florid s^le which 
strikes at once, and captivatet^ the eye mr atime, 
without ever 8atisf3dng ttie jud^ent. Nor does 
painting in this respect difier from other arts. A 
just poetical taste, and the acquisition of a nice dis- 
criminative musi&al ear, are equally the work of 
time. Even the eye, however perfect in itself^ is 
-often unable to distingiush between the brilliancy 
of two diamonds; though the experienced jeweller 
will be amazed at v its blindness; not considering 
that there was a tinie when he himself ^could not 
have been able to pronounce which of the two was 
the more perfect." 

I must repeat that I doubt as to all this. True art 
is nature exalted and refined ; bu^ it is nature still. 
We look on a noble scene— ^n a highmountain-^on 
a mighty sea--on a troubled sky— or on any of the 
splendid pictures which the Lord of the universe 
spreads before his creatures, and we require no 
long course of study, no series of acadanic lectures 
on fight and shade, to enable us to feel their gran 
^eur or their beauty. If the study of many years* 
«nd great labour and at|M]itiDa« be absoUit^y neoes- 
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lary to enable men to comprehend and relish the 
nobler productions of the poet and the i^ainter^r— 
tiien who has not judged by gu^ss.and admired by 
random sdrae of the most glorious works of thfs 
human mindl That it cost Reynolds much time 
Bnd study to understand and admire them is nothing : 
he had to banish preconceived false notions ; to du- 
miss idolized and merely conventional beauties, and 
strip himself of laboured absurdities, with which 
he nad been bedecking himself from his infancy. 
He had to ri£(e out of f^se art into true naturC'^wd 
this was not to be done in a day. But is it neces- 
sary that^all men should start with,a fal^ theory ? 
The acquisition of a natural taste in poetry, or a 
correct musical a^rehension, may be the work of 
tinie .with some, but they are as certainly a kind of 
im^^iratipn^ in others. ue3niolds himself seems to 
have thought with more accuracy when he wrote as 
follows :— r 

*< The^man of irue genius,'.' says he, " instead of 
spending all his hours, as^ many artists db while 
they^are at Rome, in measuring statues and copy- 
ing pictures, soon begins to think for himself, and 
endeavours to do something like what he sees. 1 
consider general copying a delusive kind of indus- 
tiyi the student satisfies himself with the appear- 
ance of doing something ; he falls into the dan 
gerous habit of imitating without selecting, and of 
labouring without any determinate object; as it re^ 
qmres no efibrt of the mind, he sleeps over hiv 
work, and, those powers of invention and disposi- 
tion, which ought particularly to be called out and 
put in action, lie torpid, and lose their energy f^ 
want of eitercise. . How incapable of producing 
any thine oi^ their own those are who have spent 
most of ttieir time in making finished copies, is an 
observation well known to ^ wilo are conversant 
with our art." 
. To Reynplds^a own written account I may add 
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'ihe testimony of a friend, who often conrers^' 
vnUi him upon the glories of Rome : — ** When ar- 
rived in that garden of the world" — says North- 
cote — ''that great temple of the arts, his time waa 
■diligently and juditsiously employed in such a man- 
ner as might have been expected from jone of his 
talents and virtue. He .contemplated with unwea- 
ried attention and ardent zeal the various beauties 
Which'marked the style of different schools and dif- 
ferent ages. It was with no common eye^ that he' 
^beheld the produeUons of the great masters. . He 
•copied and sketched in the Vatican such parts oif the 
works of Raphael and MichaelAtigelb as he thought 
would be most conducive to his future excellence, 
aiKl by his well-directed, study acquired, while he 
'Contemplated the best works of the best masters, 
that grace of thinking, to which he was pnndpaUy 
IndeMed for his subsequent reputation as a portrait- 
painter." " 

Much, however, as lleynolds in his lectures in- 
•culcates the necessity of constantly cop3ring the 
great masters— -it appears that be did bi|t little in 
ws way himself. '< Of thsr few copies which he 
made while at Rome," «ays Malone, '< two are now 
m the possession of the Earl of Inchquin^^hb mar- 
ried his niece. Miss Pahner, St. Michael the Arch- 
angel sla3ang the dragon, after Guido, and the school 
of Athens from Raphael— both inasteily p^rform- 
coic^s." Rome at that period swarmed with those 
English connoisseurs and travellers .of taste whom 
Hogarth so sharply satirized and hated so cordially ; 
they were all anxious to havis copies of favourite 
works made by an artist^ so able as Reynolds t he 
felt, howeyet, the folly of multifdying pictures^ and 
elyded their allurii^ offers'. ** While I was at 
Rome," he says, **f was very little employed by 
travellers, and that little I always considered «8 so 
much time lost," 

Of the oharactex' and course Of his tedmical stu- 
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dies in Rome he has left a minute account ; which, 
however, is chiefly valuable to the student in paint- 
inff — ^for the lan^agfe is that of the cr^ft. Having^ 
fil&d his mind with the character of the great paint- 
ers, and possessed himself, as he believed, with no 
small portion of their spirit, he proceeded to exa- 
mine into the mechanical sorcery of their execo* 
tion,andto dissect the varied colours which wei^e 
blended on their canvass :— " The Leda in the Co- 
lonna Palace by Corregffib," he says, ** is dead-co- 
loured white, and black or ult^a^marine in the 
shadows ; -a9id over that is scumbled thinly and 
smooth a wanner tint— I believe caput mortuum. 
The lights are mellow, tiie shadowsbluish, but mel- 
low. The picture is painted on a panel in a broad, 
large manner, but finished like an enamel ; the sha- 
dows harmonize, and are lost in the^ ground. 

^ The Adonis of Titian in the Colopna Palace is 
dead-coloured white, with the muscles marked bold; 
the second painting has scumbled a light colour 
over it; the lights a mellow flesh-colour; the sha- 
dows in Xbe ught parts of- a faint purple hue ; at 
least they were so at first. That purple hue seen» 
to be occasioned by blackish shadows under, and 
Ihe colour scumbled, over them. I copi^ the Ti« 
tian with white, xonber, minio, cinnabar, black; the 
shadows thin of colour. 

; <( Poussin's landscapes in the Yerospi palace are 
painted on a dark ground made of Indian red and 
black. The same ground might do for all other 
subjects as well as landscapes. 

^ In respectto painting the flesh tint, after it has 
been finished with very strong colours, such as ul- 
tra-marine and carmine, puass white over it very, 
very thin with oil. I believe it will haye a won- 
deiful effect. Make a finished sketch of every 
portrait yen intend to paint, and by the help of that 
dispose your living model; th^h fhnsh. at the first 
time on a ground made of Indian red 9nd black." 
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Through aH his letters and memorandums there 
are scattered allusions to his favourite art, and tho 
works of the chief masters ; and o^nnions are given, 
and a scale of comparative excellence laid down, in 
ajnanner equally dear, candid, and accurate. It is 
true that he dictates rules for the guidance of others 
whick he did not follow himself. When he became 
acqfuainted with all the wiles and stratagems of po- 
sition and light and shade, he could dispense wit^ 
the practice of making sketches of portraits, ana 
depend on his experience. 

^ In CQmparison with Titian and Paul Veronese,** 
he observes, ^ all the other Venetian masters appear 
hard ; they have in a degree the mani^er of Rem« 
brandt — ^aU mezzotinto, occasioned by scumbling 
over their pictures with some dark oil or colour. 
. There is little colour in the .shadows, but much oil 
—they- seem to be~inade only of a drying oil com- 
posed of red lead and oil. Ther^ are some artists 
who are diligent in examining pictures, and yet are 
not a| all s^vanced in their judgment i although 
they can remember the exact colour of every figure 
in the picture; but not reflecting deeply on what 
they have seen, or making observations to them- 
selves, they are not at all improved by the Crowd 
of particulars that swim on the surface of their 
brams; as nothing enters deep enough into th^ir 
minds to do them benefit through £gestion. X 
painter should form his rules from pictures rather 
than ftom books or precepts. Biues were first 
made from picturos, not pictures fromrules. Ifvery 
picture an artist sees, whether the most excellent 
or tiie^most ordinary, he should consider from 
whence that fine effect, or that ill effedt, proceeds ; 
and then there is no pictmre ever so indifferent, but 
lie may look at to his profit.^ 

On our Epglish connoisseurs and traveUers of 
taste he has written some sharp and^just romarks. 
This country, at that period, and long after> exported 
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swarms of men with the^ malady of vertu upon 
them, who brought back long lists of pictures, and 
catsdogues of artist's names— and set up for dicta- 
tors here at &ome with no other stock. ^ The 
manner," says Reynolds, " of the JBnglish travellers 
in general, and of those whom6st pique themselves- 
on studying vertu, is that, instead of examining the 
beauties of these works of fame, and why they are 
esteeme(^ they only inquire the subject of ^e pic- 
ture ahd the name of the painter, the history of a 
statue, and where it is found, and write that dovm^ 
Some Englishmen, while I was in the Vatican, came 
there^and spent above six hours in writing down 
whatever the antiquaiy dictated to them. They 
scarcely evor looked at the paintings the whole 
time." 

Reynolds extended his inquiries among the re* 
mains of ancient art» and endeavoured to ascertain^ 
by what he? could glean from the classic writers,, 
and by, what he cmild discover in the remaining^^ 
statues, how far the paintings of ancient Greece 
resembled those ipf modem Rome. His conclusions 
can only be considered as expressions of belief, on 
a subject with regard to which we have not the 
materials of certain knowledg^e. He staid in Rome 
till his Judgment ripened, and gazed on the produc- 
tions of Raphael and Michael Angelo till the mer- 
cury of his taste rose to -the point of admiration.. 
He then concluded, that as those works were the 
most perfect in the wpild, the paintings of antiquity 
must nave been m character the seme — in shorty 
that the " grand style" had descended dhrect from 
Apelles to Raphael. Ftom an anecdote in Pliny of 
the psdnter and the partridge^ he conceived that a 
lively copy of nature was held a^a vulgar thing by 
the painters of Greece, and that they approached 
Kving life no nearer than the sculptorof-the Belve- 
dere Apollo. This theory, however, appears to- be 
eontsadicted by tiie Elgin mai^les,, and by the 
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pioetry of the nation, which is full of graphic iniages 
of homely, as well as heroic, life. These conclu- 
tionsf and his constant admonition to study the 
** grand style,'* and think of noticing bttt what is 
heroic or godlike as a subject fqr the jiencil', have 
helped to misdirect the minds of students, and be- 
get a m<motony of composition,, through which no- 
thing but strong and decided genius can break' Few 
men are b(mi with powiers e^ual to the divine ^an- 
deur of such works — and many a good painter of 
domestic life may attribute the laborioiis dcdness of 
bis historic compositions to the incessant cry of all 
academies about the study of the *' grand style.** 
Hear how Reynolds commends the alienee of na- 
ture — , 

*' Suppose a' person while he is contemplating a 
capital picture by Raphael or tlie Carracci, while he 
is wriapped in wonder atthe sight of St. Paid preach- 
ing at Athens, and the various dispositions of his 
audience-^-or is strack with the distress of Hie mo- 
ther in the Death of the Innocents— or with tear? in 
his eves beholds the Dead Christ of Carracci — 
ivould it not offend him to have his attention called 
<iff io observe a piece of drapery in the {ncture na- 
tmrsJly represented?" ^ ■ . ' > ' 

What is it that drapery oaght to resemble — and 
wherewithal shall a man be clothed ^at his gar- 
ments may hot look too natural % The living St. 
Paul hiihselfwas under no such apprehension ; nor 
is it recorded tiiiat he failed in any of his- missions 
because the heathen paid more attention to his 
clothes than his eloquence. The sentiment and 
diaracter of the figure will dictate the drapery, and 
when these are strong, and true, and natmal, they 
:wiU always predominate over the accessaries. Had 
he advised to clothe a figure gayly or gravely ac- 
oording to the style of the countenance and ffesturet 
EeynoTdQf would have spoken more in Keeping 
wi& his own practiee. 

Vol. L— S 
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He seams to have emplbyed his time at Rome 
chiefly in 8tud3dng all the varieties of excellence, 
and in aequifing that knowledge of effect which he 
was so soon 'to display. The severe dignity of An- 
gelo or Raphael he had no chanice of attaining ^ for 
he wanted loftiness of imagination, .without whieh 
no grand work can ever be achieved : but he had a 
deep sense of ^character, groAt skill in light md 
shade, a graceful softness and an allurinff sweetness^ 
such as none have surpassed. Ttom me works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Fra. Bartolomeo,^ Titian, and 
Velasquez, he acquired knowledge, which placed 
fortune and fame within his reach ;r— yet of these 
artists he, says little, though he acknowledges the 
portrait of Inpocent the Tenth, by the last named ^ 
of them, to be the finest in the.^orld. . 

Few original productions came, from the hand -of 
Reynolds while he remained at- Rome.' He painted 
a noble portrait of himself, and left it in that city : 
and he also painted a kind of^^aarody on Raphael's- 
Sphool of Athens, inta which he introduced zbont 
tibirty likenesses of English students, travellers, and 
connoisseurs, and amonff others that of Mr. Henry, 
of Straffan^ in Ireland, iJie proprietor of the picture.. 
"I have heard Reynolds himself say," remarks 
Northcote, ** that it was universally allowed that he 
executed subjects of this kind with much humour 
and spirit, yet he thought it prudent to ab^idon the 
practice, smce it might corrupt his taste as a por- 
trait-painter, whose duty it was to discover only HbB 
perfections of those, whom he represented." 

During the period of his studies at Rome, Rey- 
nolds was the companion of John AsUey, who had 
been his fellow-pupil in the school of' Hudson. 
This was an indifferent artist and an^ imperfect 
scholar-^or he Would rather run thsee miles to de^ 
liver a message by word of mouth than write the 
shortest note — but his person attracted the notice of 
a lady of noble birth who moreover broti^^t him a 
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yeiy handsome fortune. Before his nonage he 
was poor and nearly destitute ; yet he had a proud 
heart and strove to ccaieeal his- embarrassnientfl. 
One summer day, when the dun was hot» end he, 
Reynolds, and a few others were indulging them- 
selves in a country excursion, there was a ^neral 
caJl to cast off coats — ^Astley obeyed with manifest 
reluctance, and hot until he had stood many sar- 
casQis from his friends. He had made the back of 
his waistcoat out of one of his own landscapes, 
and when he stri{^d, he displayed a foaming wa- 
terfall, much to his own confusion, and the mirth of 
his companions. 

From Rome, Reynolds went to B(dogna and 
Genoa. He was not one of those artists who see 
—or think they see — ^through all the deep mysteries 
of conception and execution at a glance ; he perused 
and r^rused, and considered and compared with 
the assiduity and anxiety of a man ambitious to 
be counted with the foremost, and resolved not to. 
fail for want of labour. He was more frugal of his 
remarks while ^t these cities than wh^n he was at 
Rome; nor are the few which he did set down of 
any value, either to students or travellers. From 
Genoa he went to Parma, and this is his memo- 
randum respecting the painting in the cupola of the 
cathedral. 

'* Relieve the light part of the picture with a dark 
ground, pr the dark part with a light ground, which- 
ever wdl have the-most agreeable effect or make the 
best masr. The cupola of Parma has the dark ob^ 
jectsrelieved^ and the lights scarcely distingui9hable 
f^om the ground. Some whole figures are consi- 
dered as shadows ; all thelights are of one colour. 
It is in the shadows, only th^t the colours vary. In 
general, all the shadows should be of one cdlour, 
and the lights only to b^ distinguished by different 
tints ; at least it should be so when the background 
is dark in the picture.*' . 
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From Panna IReynoldM went to FLOvenoe, where 
he remained two months, observing much, but oMn- 
mitting few remarks to writing; — ^and from th^ee 
he proceeded to Venice, where his stay was still 
shorter. This is the more remarkable, since the 
Venetian school influenced his professional charac- 
ter far mbr^ powerfully than sdl the other schools 
of art put together: and his silence coneeniing the 
excellences of the famous masters of Ventee, and 
his short i^de there, have occasioned some curious 
speciilations. It has been observed that Reynolds 
admired one style and painted another; that with 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and ^ the great mas- 
ters" and ** the grand style^* on his lips, he dedicated 
his own pencil to wo»s of a character into which 
little of me lofty, and nothing of the divine, could 
weQ be mtroduced- To have explained by what 
means and by what studies he acquired his own un- 
rivaUed skill in, art, would have been more to. the 
(Purpose than comments upon Coxteffgio, or Ra- 
phael, or Michael Angelo. He has chosen to re- 
main silent, and artists mus( seek for the knowledge 
which made the fonune of Reynolds elsewhere th^ 
in his counsel. . 

** After an absence," says Malone,_'^of near three 
yeats, he began to think of returning homie ; and a 
slight direumstance, which he used to mention, may 
seire to show that, however great may have been 
the delight which he derived from residence in a 
country that Raphael and Michael Angelo had em- 
bellii^ed by their works, the prospect of revisiting 
his native hu^d was not unpleasing. When he was at 
Venice, ki compliment Jto the English gentlemen then 
residing there, the manager of the Opera one night 
orderea the 'band to play an English ballad tune. 
Happening to be the popular air which was played 
or sung in almost every stand just at the time of their 
leaving London, by suggesting to them that metroix>li8 
with all its endearing circumstances, it immediately 
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broQglit tears into Reynolds's eyeji, as well as into 
those of his countrymen who were present.*' *^ Thus 
nature wffl prevail," adds Northcote, " and I*a«il Ve- 
ronese, Tintoret^ and even Titian were all given 
up at the moment, from the delightful prospect of 
agajn retimung to his native land." On ms way 
over Mount. Cenis, he met Hudson and Roubiliac 
hasting on to Rome. At Paris, he Hound Chambers, 
the architect, who afterward aided him in founidin^ 
the, Royal Academy/ Here he painted the portrait 
of Mr». Chambers, who was eminently beautiAiL 
She is represented in a hat, which shades part of 
her face. The picture waer much admired, and must 
have raised high expectations. 

He arrived in England in October, 1753, and after 
visiting Devonshire for a fevr weeks, obeyed the so- 
licitations of Lord Edgecmnbe'3nd his own wishes, 
and established himself as a professional man in St. 
Martin's' Lane,^ London. ' He found such opposition 
as genius is- commonly-doomed to meet with, and 
does not always overcome. The boldness of his 
attempts, the freedom of his cdneeptions, ancL the 
briUiancy of his colouring, were considered as inno- 
vations upon the established and orthodox system 
of portrait manufacture. The artists raised their 
voices first ; and of these Hudson, who had just re- 
turned from Rome; was loudest. His old master 
look^ for some minutes on a Boy, in a turban, 
which he had just paimed, and exclaimed, with the 
addition of the national oath — ^ Reynolds, you don't 
paint so well as when you left England T' Ellis, 
lAtk eminent portrait-maker, yrho had studied under 
Knelle$ lifted up his voice the next-i^-" Ah! Rey- 
nolds, this will never answer. Why, you do n't 
paint in the least like Sir Godfrey." The youthful 
artist defended himself With much ability, upon 
whiclrthe other exclaimed in astonishment at this 
new heresy in art — ^'^ Shakspeajre in poetry — and 
Kneller in painting, damme I"— and walked out of 

S2 
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the room. Tlsis sharp treatment, ^^'^ the constant 
quotation of the names of Leljr and Kneller, iir- 
lected the mind of Reynolds with a^slike for tile 
works of these two popular painters, which con- 
tinued to the close of hisHfe. 

He thus describes the artists with whom lie had 
to contend in the eommencemeiit of his career. 
*^ They have got a set of postures, wMcb they apply 
to aU personsindiscriminately ; the consequence of 
.which is, that all their pictinres look like so many 
sign-post paintings ; and if they have a histoi^ or 
a faimly piece to paint, the fh*st thing tiiey .do is to 
look over their commonplace book, containing^ 
sketches which they have stolen from various pic«~ 
tures ; then they search their prints over and pflfer 
one figure from one print and another from a se- 
cond; but never take the trouble of tMnking for 
themsdyes." From the reproach of dealing in 
long-established altitudes, Rejrnolds himself is by 
no means free^ but he never copied a posture which 
he failed to make his own, by throwing over it the 
charm of a graceful fancy and the elegance of 
nature.. . ^ 

The contest with his fellow-artists was of short 
eontiniiance. The works which had gained him 
celebrity were not the fortxmate offspring of some 
liappy moment, but of one who eould pour ont 
su^ pictures in profusion.. Better Aues were not 
slow m coming. He painted the second Duke of 
Devoni^ire, and this increased his faam. He next 
painted his patron, Commodore Keppel— and pro- 
duced a work of such truth and ndbdeness tiiat it 
fixed umversal attention. This gallant seaman, in- 
pursiung a privateer, ran his sh^. ag^und on the 
coast of fVance,'^and waa made prisoner iiL.tfae 
midst of bis exertions to save his <crew fr6m de- 
stniction. He was released iliom prison, and ac- 
quitted of all blame by a court-martial*^ The por 
trait rei^esents him just escaped fiom shipwiQBk* 
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The artist deviated from the formal s^e of hia 
rivfldsy and deviated into excellence. The spirit of 
a higher species of art is visible in this perforia- 
ance,'yet4he likeness was reckoned perfect. 

But so unsettled is fa^on, so fluctuating is taste, 
so un^efrtain is a man of genius of obtaining the re- 
ward lie deserves, and so 'little caa he depend 
upon the immediate triumph of intellect over pre- 
tension, that the popularity oi any contemptible 
competitor annovs and disturbs him. So tk hap- 
pened to Reyncdds. - One Liptard, a native of Ge- 
neva, of little sldll and of no genius, but patronised 
by several nol^temen, rose su<klenly into distinction 
«nd employx^ent. Of this, Reyncdds spoke and 
wrote with much impatience and some bitterness. 
** The only meiit in Liotard's picturesj^'^he says, " is 
neatness, which, as a general rule, is the character- 
istic of low genius, or rather no genius at all. His 
f^ctures are just what ladies do when they paint 
fer tfieir amusement ; nor is there anjr person, how 
poor soever their talents may be, but in a very few 
years, by dint of practice, mi^ possess themselves 
of every qualification in the art which this ^ept 
man has got." This is sufficiently sevei?e— it is, 
however, just. - The portraits of his rival were fac- 
dmiles of life^-they hawi no vigour, no elegance, ho 
intellect— they were minute withmtt grace, and la- 
boured without beauty. . The friends of Liotard, 
finding ^at no honour was veflected baok upon them 
Tby their patrona^,- withdrew theiir protection-; his 
name sunk into silence, and he returq^d to the Oon* 
tinent, leaving an open field and the honour of tlie 
victory to Beynolds— the fhst time that a Irtish 
painter had triumphed in such a contest. He now 
removed from Saint Martin's Lane« the Grub-street 
of artists, andifcook a handsome house on tiie north 
side of Great Newport-street. His portrait of Kep- ^ 

pd, and his picture of the two GreviHes, biother B 

and sister, as Cupid and Psyche-^^aod his success -^^ 
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in the contest for distinction with liotard, brongltt 
business. in abundance, and his apartoimts weie 
filled with ladies of quality and with men of rank* 
all alike desirous to have their persons preserved to 
ix)sterity by^ one who touched no subject without 
adorning^ it; . '* The desire tc^4)erpetuate the form 
of self-complacency,*' says Northcote, "crowded 
the sitting room of Reynolds with women who 
wii^iedto be transmitted as angels, and with men 
who wished to' appear as heroes iand philosophers. 
From his pencil they were sure to be grratiiied. The 
force and felicity of his portraits not only drew 
around him the opulence and beauty of the nation, 
but happily gained him the merited honour of per- 
petuating the features of all the eminent and dis- 
linguished men of learning then living." It is not 
a little amusing to read Reynold's lofty commenda- 
tions of Raphael and Angelo— to observe how 
wannly he poured out his admiration over the se- 
vere .dignity of the^r productions, a^d how enthu- 
^iasticaUy he laboured to establish the serene ma- 
jesty of the " grand style" in opposition to all other 
works ; ^and then to look at Mm in his own person 
•—commencing the reguliar manufacture of^ faces 
aa soon as he has leisure to estaUish himself. I sin- 
cerely believe, however, that in devoting his pencil 
to portraits^ &e not only took the way tQ fortune, 
but followed the. scope of his nature. He was de- 
ficient in the lofty apprehension of a subjeict; had 
little power in pictur^ig out vividly scenes from 
history or from poetry ; and through this capital 
deficiency of imagination was compelled to place 
in reality before ^Imn what others could bring by the 
force of fancy. 

He was now thirty years old, his fame was ^read 
far and wide, and the number of his. commissions 
augmented daily. In the force and grace of ex* 
pression, and in the natural splendour of colourings 
no one could rival nun ; siiccess b^go^ con^denoe 
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in bis own powers; he tried bolder attitndes and 
more div'erBmed character, and succeeded in every 
attempt. A close observer of nature, he laid hold 
of every happy attitude into whicih either negligence 
or study threw the human frame. On one occasion, 
he observed that a noble person, one of his sitters, 
kistead of looking the way the painter wished, kept 
gazing at a beautnul picture* by one of the old mas- 
ters. The artist instantly pressed this circumstance 
into' service. ^'I snatched the moment,^' he ob- 
serves, ^ and drew him in profile with as much of 
that expression of a ^easing melancholy as my ca- 
pacity enabled me to nit oiT. - V^en the picture was 
finished, he liked it, and particularly for that expres- 
sion, though, I believe, without reflecting on the oc- 
casion of it." 
Some time in the year^n54, he acquired the ac- 

?uaintance, and afterward the friendship, of Samuel 
ohnson. How this happened is related by Bos- 
well. The artist was visiting in Dev^mslure, and in 
an LSServal of conversation or study opened the Life 
of Savage. While he Was standing with his arm 
leaning against the chimney-piece, he began to read, 
anddt seized his attention so strongl^r, that, not being 
able to lay down the book till he had finished it, 
when he attempted to move he found his arm totally 
benumbed. He Was solicitous to know an author, 
onet>f Whose bodes had thus enchanted him, and by 
accident or design he met him at the Miss CotteraJs 
in Newport-street. It^was Re3niold*» good fortune 
also to make a remark which Johnson perceived 
could oidy have arisen in the mind of a man wh(^ 
thought for himself. The ladies were regretting 
the death of a friend, to whom they owed great obli- 
.ptions: '^You have, however, the com^rt," said 
Re3nloldis, "of being relieved from the burden of 
gratitude." They were shocked at this selfish sug- 
eestipn ; but Johnson maintained that it was true to 
Euman nature, and,- on going away, accompanied 
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Reynolds home. Thus commenced a .finandsfaip 

which was continued to old ^ge without much inter- 
ruption. 

The rough and saturnine Johnson was very unlike 
the soil, the graceful, and flexible Reynolck. The 
former, the most distingui^ed msm of his time for 
wit, wisdom, yarious knowledge, and original vigour 
of genius, had lived neglected — ^nay, spumed by the 
opiSent and the titled — ^tiU his universal fame forced 
him on them ; and when, after life, was half-spent in 
toil and sorrow, he came forth at length from his ob- 
scurity, he spread consternation among the polished 
circles by his uncouth shape and gei^tures, more by 
his ready and vigorous wit, and am incomparable 
shaipness of sarcasm, made doubly keen and piexc- 
mg by learning. His circumstances rendered it 
unnecessary to Sbothe the proud by assentation, or the 
beautiful by ^flne speeches. He appeared among 
men not tp win bis wayleistixely to the first place 
by smiles and^bows; but to daim it, take it, and 
keep it, as the distinction to which he was bom,' and 
of which he had been too long defrauded. The 
course %hich his art required Re3nciolds to pur- 
sue Was far different from this. The temper of Ho- 
garth had injured his practice in portraiture : the 
lesson kaA been recently read, and me prudent, and 
sagacious Reynolds resolved liot to drive fortune 
from Ms door by austerity of manners and surly and 
intractable independence of .sjHht. He who' would 
succeed as a portrait^painter most practise the pa- 
tience and the courtesy of a fine lady^S' physician. 
It is not enough to put the sitter into a suitable pos- 
ture : he must also by conversation, move hinr -into 
a suitable .mood of mind, and tliat natural and un- 
embarrassed ease of expression without which 
there can be no sucbess. -He has, moreovei;, to keep 
him thus, throughout the whole of a. iedious* opera- 
tion. ■ No one will suppose that the di^^ulties are 
less with patients of the softer sex. To the vain 
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and the wliimi^ical, Re3molds opposed constant cour- 
tesy, and soodiedthem by that professional flatteiy 
to which tliey are ifenerally accessible. Disappoint- 
ment and unmerited neglect had for ever roughened 
Johnson ; his trade polished Reynords. , The battery 
which the latter practised with his pencil helped to 
smooth liis tongue, and I am surprised that North- 
cote, a man shrewd a^d observing, should have beeii 
unconscious .of this, when he accuses the former of 
pride, envy, and viilgatrity, and compares the dis- 
courtesy of his -inquiring, in the presence of the 
Dutchess of Argyle, ^ How much, Reynolds, do you 
think we could win in a week, if we were to work as 
hard bb we could 1^' with the graceful and accommo- 
dating manners of <his old master. Reynolds, how- 
ever, — ^whether from that kind of feeling which in- 
duces one man to admire anothe^ for what he wants 
himself, or from a desire of profiling by the wisdom 
and the vrit, the conversatiortal eloquence ^jad opu- 
lent understanding of Johnson,— ctUtivated the&iend-% 
riiip of the great author assiduously and success* 
fully :-(-and of the fruit which he derived from the^ 
intercourse he thua speaks in one of his discourses 
on art. 

^Whalever merit these Discourses^ may have, 
must be imputed in a great measure to>the eoucaticm 
which I may be jsaid to have had under Dr. Johnson. 
I do not mean to say, though it ceitainly would be 
to the credit of these Discourses if I could say it 
with truth, that he contributed even a single senti- 
ment to th^m; but he' qualified my mistd to think 
justly^ No man had, like him, the art of tc^hing 
ii^enor minds the art of thinking. Perhaps othier 
men might hav^ equal knowledge, bat few were so 
communicative. His great pleasure was ^to talk to 
those who looked up to him. It was Jiere he. ex- 
hit»ted his n^ondeTuil powers. The oblervations 
which he made on poetiy, oh Ufe, and oh every thing 
about us, I applied to our art— with what success 
others mus judge.** 
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- The price which Reynolds at first recttved for a 
Aeai2 was five guinea^; the rate increased with his 
iame^'and in U^e year 1755 his charse was twelve* 
E^qierience about this tinae dictated the foUpwing 
memorandum jrespecting his art *^ For paintings the 
flesh : — ^blacky blue-black, white, lake, canpinei orpi* 
ment, y«Uow-ochre, ultramarine, and varnish. To 
lay the pallet : — ^first lay, earmine and white in dif- 
ferent degrees; second lay, orpiment and White 
ditto; tfiird lay, blue-Mack and white ditto*. The 
-first sitting, for expedition, make a mixture as like 
the sitter's complexion as you can J* Some ye«gra 
afterward I find, by a casual notice ftom Johnson* 
that Reynolds had raised his price for a head to 
twenty guineas.. 

The year 1*7^58 was perhaps the most ho^rative of 
his professional cs^eer. The account of the econo- 
my of his studies, and the distribution of his time 
at this penod, is curious and instructive. It was 
his practice to keep all the prints en^ved from his 
portraits, together' with his sketches, in a large port- 
folio; these ne submitted to his sitters^; andwhat- 
,ever position ^they selected^ he -immediately pro- 
ceeded to copy it'^pon> his canvass, and paint the 
likeness to correspond. - He received isix sitters 
daily^ who appeared in their turns ; and he kept regu- 
li^r lists of those who sat, and (^ those who were 
w^tinjg until a finished portrait should opena vacancy 
-ibr their admission. He painted them as they«tood 
on his list, and often sent thenHrork home before the 
colours were dry. Of lounging visiters he bad a 
great abhorreiiifee, an^ as he reckoned op the firuits 
of his labours, *' Those idle people,** sata this dis- 
ciple of thg' grand historical schocH of Raphael nod 
Angelo, '^^ those idle people do not consider that my 
time is w^rth five guineas an hour.". This caleola^ 
tion iticidentally informs us, that ft was Reyncdd's 
practice, i0 the height of his^reputation and success 
to paint a portrait In four hourat 
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His acquaintance with Johnson induced him about 
this time to write for the Idler some |iapel«) oil 
exact imitations of nature and the true conceptilm 
of beauty. These essays are not remarkable eithef 
for vigQur or for elegance ; they set nothings old in a 
new light. He claims for painting ihe privilege of 
poetry — in selecting fit subjects for the pencil, in 
imitating what is pui*e and lofty, and avoiding thif 
mechanical drudgery of copying \Vith a servife ao« 
curacy all that nature presents* He asserts thai 
poetry is the sister of painting; that both exercise 
authority over the realms of imagination ; and that 
the latter alone adds intellectual energy to the pro* 
ductions of fancy* Concerning our conceptions ot 
the beautiful, he 8a3rs that the productions of nature 
ate all of themselves beautiful ; and that custom, 
rather than the surpassing loveliness of particular 
objects, directs our admiration. He expended much 
thought in the composition of these papers, and aft 
they were required by Johnson to meet some sudden 
emergency, he sat up all night, which occask>ned a 
sharp illness that detained Mm awhile from &s pen^ 
cil. In tliese essays, he urges his favourite theory 
of contemplating and practising the mote grave and 
serenely poetical style of painting, and his lore of 
the religious productions of the gfeat aposties of 
Romish art is visible in every page« His remarkjtf 
are deficient in that original spirit which distinguisheil 
the ruder memorandums of Hogarth;, and what is 
odd enough, he seems to comprehend less clearly 
thaathe other the scope and character of the workt 
of the great foreign masters, though he had lived 
long in the dajly contemplation of £eir productions^ 

Notwithstanding his professional diligence, and 
the time which he was compelled to yield to th^ 
attachment of friends and the curiosity of strangersi 
he found leisure to note down many useful remarktf 
concerning his art ; some of whicn seem oolduied 
by the imagination or moulded by the sagacity of 

VOL.L--T 
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loluMOii. ** The world," he says, *< was weat / of 
the long train of insipid imitators of Claude and 
Poussin, and demanded something new; Salvator 
Rosa saw^and supplied this deficiency* He struck 
into a new and savage sort of composition^ wMch 
was very striking. Sannazahus, the Italian poet, 
for the same reason substituted fishermen for i^ep- 
herds, and changed ^e scene to the sea. Want of 
simplicity is a material imperfection either in ccm- 
ception or in colouring. There is a pure, chaste, 
modest, as well as a bold, independent, glaring colour ; 
men of genius use the one, common mmds the 
other. Some painters think they never can enrich 
thek* pictures enough,- and delight in gaudy colours 
and startling contrasts. AU hurry and confusion in 
the composition of the picture should be avoided ; it 
deprives the work of the majesty of repose. When 
I think on the high principle of the art, it brings to 
my mind the works of K Oairacci, and the Trans- 
figuTtttion of Raphael. There every figure is ardent 
and animated, yet all is dignified^ A solemnity per- 
vades the whole picture, which strikes every one 
with awe and reverence." No artist ever had a 
finer sense of exceUence-^could distinguish more 
accurately between various degrees of merit in all 
the ^iBat productions of the pencil, or lay down 
happier rules for composition. He probaUy never 
lived a day without thinking of Raphael or Coneg- 
gio; he certainly never wrote a professional memo- 
randum without introducing their works or their 
names : a circumstance whu^b blunts the sting of 
those lines in ReUdiation — ^ 

** Wben yoQ talked of yoor RapbaalB, Corrmios, and MT, 
Jtv 9ltift#d bis trumpet, sad 6nly took nnvtlt.** 

The xaflueiiiQe of an artist of commanding skill 
DOW began to be manifest ; those who admired the 
moral soenss of the shrewd and sarcastic Hogarth* 
were no lei a dslighted yrith the works of one who 
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had an the grace and beanty which lone aoqnainti 
ance with foreign pictures had taught them to ad- 
mire. It was ^easing to national pride to see an 
Englishman measure mmself successfully with Lely 
or Vandyke; and personal vanity was houily pamr 
pered by his hand. Commissions continued to pour 
m — ^the artist engaged several subordinate labourers. 
Who were skilfid in draperies — raised his price in 
1760 to twenty-five guineas, and began to lay the 
foundation of a fortime* 

It has been said that Hogarth observed the rising 
fame of Reynolds with vexation and with envy; 
but of thns 1 have observed no proofs, either in his 
works or in his memorandums ; and as he was not 
ffiven to dissembling, but a bold, blunt man, it seems 
ukely that he would have taken some opportunity of 
Expressing such feelings, if they had reaUy existed* 
The cold and cautious nature of Reynolds rendered 
him, in the opinion of Johnson, alihost invulnerable; 
—but I think Hogarth would have found a way to 
plague even him, had he been so disposed. For the 
envy of Hogarth we have the authority of Nichols, 
who lived near those times ; but his assertion is to 
be received with caution, if not with distrust; he 
was no admirer of the man whose character he un- 
dertook to delineate, and in the same book, where 
he depreciated the descd, he deified the living. Ho- 
garth may have laid himself open to such a sus- 
picion by the manner in which he opposed the foun- 
dation of public lectures and the establishment of 
an academy. 

In the year 1760 a scheme, long contemplated and 
often agitated, was carried into execution — ^the esta- 
blishment of an exhibition of the works of British 
artists. Concerning this undertaking, Johnson thus 
writes to Baretti. *^ The artists have established a 
yearly exhibition of pictures and statues, in imita- 
tion, I am told, of foreign academies. This year 
HTBM the second exhibition. They please themselvef 
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amdi with the maltitade of spectatorsy and imagine 
tot tbe English school will rise much in reputation. 
Reynolds is without a rival, and continues to add 
thousands to thousands, which he deserves, among 
other excellences, by retaining his- kindness for 
Baretti.. This exhibition has filled the heads of the 
artists and lovers of art. Surely life, if it be not 
long, is tedious; since we are forced to call in the 
assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our time — 
of that time which never can return.** 

One of the biographers of Reynolds imputes the 
lefiections contained in the conclusion of this letter, 
^ to that kind of envy, wliich perhaps even Johnson 
felt, when comparing hi» own annual gains with 
tiiose of his more fortunate friends.** They are 
rather to be attributed to the sense and taste of 
Johnson, who could not but feel the utter worthless* 
ne^s of the far greater part of the productions with 
which the walls of the exhibition room were covered. 
Artists are very willing to claim for their profession 
and its productions rather more than the world seemn 
disposed to concede. It is very natural that this 
ihouLd be so ;— bjit it is also natural that a man of 
Johnson's cast should be conscious of the dignity 
of his own pursuits, and agree with the vast majority 
of mankind in ranking a Homer, a Virgil, a Milton, 
or a Shakspeare, immeasurably above sdl the artists 
that ever painted or carved. Johnson, in a conver- 
sation with Bo^well, defined painting to be an art 
<* which could illustrate, but could not inform.'* 

The catalogue to this new exlubition was, how- 
ever, graced with an introduction from the pen of 
ihe^ doctor^F-which contains the following passage, 
f^ An exhibition of the works of art, being a specta« 
cle new in the kingdom, has raised various opinions 
and conjectures among those who are unacquainted 
with the practice of foreign nations. Those wHo 
set their performances to general view have too 
often been considered the nvals of each other $ an 
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men actnated, if not by avarice, at leaat by vanity, 
aa contending for superiority of fame, though not 
for a peconiaiy prize. . It cannot be denied or doubted 
that idl i¥ho offer themselves to criticism are desirous 
of praise ; this desire is not only innocent but vir- 
tuous, while it is undebased by artifice or unpolluted 
by envy : and of envy or artifice, those men ean 
never be accused, who, already enjoying all the 
honours and profits of their profession, are content 
to stand candidates for public notice with genius 
yet unexperienced and diligence yet unrewarded; 
who, without any hope of increasing iheir own repu- 
tation or interest, expose tiieir names and their 
works only that they may furnish an opportunity of 
^pearance to the young, the diffident, and the ne* 
glected. The purpose of this exhibition is not to 
enrich the artist, but to advance the art ; the eminent 
are not flattered with preference, nor the obscure in- 
sulted with contempt; whoever hopes to deserve 
public favour is here invited to display his merit." 

This is very specious and splendid ; but the men 
of fortune and reputation who planned and directed 
this work, were more likely to seek stations of im- 
portance for their own paintings, than to be soli- 
citous about obtaining such for the labours of the 
nameless. Positions of precedence were likely to 
be eagerly contended for among the contributing art- 
ists ; and it is probable that Johnson did not pen 
these conciliatory paragraphs without a secret 
smile. 

In the year 1761, the accumulating thousands 
which Johnson speaks of, began to have a visible 
effect on Reynolds's establishment. He quitted 
Newport-street, purchased a fine house on the west 
side of Leicester Square, furnished it with much 
taste, added a splendid gallery for the exhibition of 
lus works, and an elegant dining-room ; and finally 
taxed his invention and his purse in the production 
of a caniagey with wheels carved and gilt» and 

T9 
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beainig on its panels the four seasons of the yean 
Hiose who flocked vto see his new galleiy were 
sometimes curious enough to' desire a sight of this 
gay carriage, and the coachman, imitating the lackey 
who showed the ffallery, earned a little money by 
opening the coach-house doors. His sister com- 
juained that it was too showy—" What !" said the 
painter, " would you have one like an apothecary's 
carriage ?*' 

By what course of study he attained his skill in 
art, Reynolds has not condescended to tell us ; but 
of many minor matters we are informed by one of 
his pupils with all the scrupulosity of biography* 
His study was octagonal, some twenty feet long, 
sixteen broad, and about fifteen ieet high. Tl^ 
window was small and square, and the sill nine feqi 
from the floor. His sitter's chair moved on cas* 
tors, and stood above the floor a foot and a half; be 
held his palettes by a handle, and the sticks of his 
brushes were eighteen inches long. He wrought 
standing, and with great celerity. He rose early, 
breakfasted at nine, entered his study at ten, exa* 
mined designs or touched unfinished portraits tiU 
eleven brought a sitter; painted till four; then 
dressed, and gave the evening to company. 

His table was now elegantly furnished, and round 
it men of genius were often found. He was a lover 
of poetry and poets ; they sometimes read their 
pTO.ductions at his house, and were jewarded by his 
approbation, and occasionally by their portraits. 
Johnson was a frequent and a welcome guest; 
though the sage was not seldom sarcastic and over* 
bearing, he was endured and caressed, because he 
poured put the riches of his conversation, more la^ 
vishly than Re3molds did his wines. Percy was 
there too with his ancient ballads and his old Eng* 
}ish lore; and Goldsmith with his latent genius, 
infantine vivapity, and plum-coloured coat. Burtce 

and his Ivotiierp weve c<mst8^t guestst and Cramck 
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was feldom absent) for he loved to be when greater 
Bien were. It was honourable to this distinguished 
artist that he perceived the worth of such men, and 
felt the honour which their society shed upon him 4 
but it stopped not here — ^he ofthn aided them with 
his purse, nor insisted upon repayment. It has, in- 
deed, been said that he was uncivil to Johnson, and 
that once on seeing him in bis study, he turned 
hiis back on him and walked out; but to offer such 
an insult was as little in the nature of the courtly 
painter, as to forgive it was in that of the haughty 
author. Reynolds seems to have loved the com- 
pany of literary men more than that of artists ; he 
had little to leam in his profession, and he naturally 
•ought the society of those who had knowledge to 
tmp^. They have rewarded him with their appro- 
bation ; he who has been praised by Burke, and who 
was loved by Johnson, has little chance of being 
forgotten. 

. He obtained the more equivocal approbation of 
Sterne, of whom, he painted a very clever portrait, 
wiHi the finger on the brow and the head full of 
thought. The author of Tristram- Shandy, speak* 
ing of his hero's father, says, '^ Then his whole at* 
titude had been easy, natural, unforced, Reynolds 
hunself, g^at and graceful as he paints, might have 
painted him as he sat.*' The death of Sterne is 
said to have been hastened by the sarcastic raillery 
of a lady whom he encountered at the painter's 
table. He offended her by the grossness of^his con- 
versation, and, being in a declining state of health, 
suffered, if we are to believe the story, so severely 
from her wit-^hat he went home and died. That 
man must be singularly sensitive whose life is at 
the mercy of a woman's sarcasm ;. the most of us 
are content to live*long after we a^e laughed at.* 

*To poor Sterne fhei^ is an ingloriofue memoritf amonf tbe nettlw 
Ht BtysWtter bintel-groui^--ft wretcbed beadatooe, inm^bed yfrtth tbe 
BMre wretdi04 tbymM or a tippling fttternity of Fntamaqam* Tb* 
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Reynolds's next work, Gairick between Trftgedy 
and Comedy, has been highly praised. Figures of 
flesh and blood, however, never work weH with 
figures of speech. Shadow and substance cannot 
enter into any conversation: the player standing 
irresolute between two such personations is an ab- 
surdity which the finest art — ^and it is not wanting— 
cannot redeem. The soldier pondering betweenliis 
Catholic and Protestant doxies, in Hogarth's March 
to Finchley, is natural and irresistibly comic ; but 
David Garrick between his shadowy heroines is an- 
other afiair. 

Re3niold8 meditated a larger and more elaborate 
work — a composition displaying Garrick in his va- 
rious powers as a comic and tragic actor. The 
principal fig^ure was designed to be David himself, in 
his own proper dress, speaking a prologue. A little 
retired were to appear groups of figures in the cos- 
tume and character of the various heroes, from 
Hamlet down to Abel Drugger, in the representation 
of which the actor had obtained his fame. All these 
were to be portraits, gently modified according to 
character. This idea was never probably sketched ; 
it seems strange and unnatural ; there could be ^o 
unity, as they were all individual personations, which 
fitted each other in the ludicrous manner of the 
scraps composing a medley. Garrick, however, who 
laboured under a double load of vanity sts actor and 
author, was charmed with the idea, and cried out, 
** That will be the very thing which I desire; the 
only way, ', that I can be handed down to pos- 

terity." 

While this eminent actor's portrait was in pro- 
gress, he mentioned to Reynolds that he once sat to 
Gainsborough, whose talents he did not admire, and 
whom he puzzled by altering the expression of hia 

trantlsoot yettoir: tail body was aold bytala Uadlady to dtfttjr hii 
lodginfa. and was reoogniaed oa tha disaecdiw-tablo by oae wbo bft 
oarooaad wUli bim •aAmnjqind Ua witty and UoenUwia coavawatlaw, 
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face. Every time the artist timied his back the 
actor put on a change of countenance, till the foimer 
in a passion dashed his pencils on the floor, and 
cried, '* I believe I am painting from the devil radier 
than from a man." He ssit often to Reynolds for 
different portraits; and on one of these occasions 
complained wofuUy of the unceasing sarcasms' of 
Foote. ** Never mind him," replied the shrewd 
painter — ^^he only show&his sense of his own infe'- 
riority: it is ever the least in talent Who becomes 
malignant and abusive." 

In the year 1762, tlie health of Reynolds having 
been impaired by constant labour, he went into De- 
vonshire, accompanied by Johnson. He was wel- 
comed with something of a silent approbation ; for 
the populace of England know little, and care less, 
about either painting, or poetry, or any such matters. 
The applause too of a man's native place is gene- 
rally tile last which he receives; for those who 
knew him in youth will not readily allow that in ca- 
pacity he is superior to themselves, and are apt to 
regard the coming of his fame among them as an in- 
trusion to be resented. But Reynolds was a man 
armed in that philosophic calmness which no disap- 
pointment coidd ruffle or disturb. He received a 
kind welcome from the learned and scientific Mudges, 
and was distinguished by the notice of all men re« 
markable for knowledge or station, A homage was 
paid him by one then young and nameless, who has 
since risen high. ** Mr. Rejmolds was pointed out to 
me," says Northcote, ^ at a public meeting, where a 
great crowd was assembled, I got as near him as I 
coufd, from tiie pressure of the people, to touch the 
skirt of his coat, which I did with great satisfaction 
to my mind." All who have souls to feel the influ 
ence of genius will applaud this touch of youthfu! 
enthusiasm. 

A g:entleman whom they visited indulged Jdhn* 
son with new honey and clouted cream» of which he 
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swallowed so liberally that his entertainer g;rew 
alarmed. To the prudent and discreet Re3n)'old8 
the same person presented a larffe jar of very old 
nut oil — a. professional prize which the painter car- 
ried home in his own coach, regarding it as worthy 
of his personal attention. ' He returned to London 
restored to health, and recommenced his interrupted 
labours. 

His commissions were now so numerous and im- 
portant, that he found it necessary to have several 
young persons to aid him in the minor detafls of 
his undertakings. It is seldom, however, that pi:q>il8 
work sedulously for their master's benefit ; and it is 
not to every one who cries •* €ro to— I will be an 
artist," that nature has been prodigal. One pupil 
took to drinking, and died soon : others in various 
ways annoyed and disappointed him. He was, 
however, a clear-headed man and a zealous in- 
structer, and seems on the whole to have turned the 
skill of his young men to some account. He in- 
formed Johnson that he was obtaining by his pro- 
fession six thousand pounds a year — a large income 
in those days, when portraits brought but twenty- 
five guineas each. 

The Literary Club was founded by Johnson ia 
1764, and,, among other men of eminence and talent, 
it numbered Reynolds. It is true that he assumed 
not to himself the distinction which literature be- 
stows, but his friends knew too well the value of 
his presence to lose it by a fastidious observance of 
the title of their club. Poets, painters, and sculp- 
tors are all brothers; and even had he been less 
eminent in his art, the sense, information, and man- 
ners of Reynolds would have made him an accept- 
able companion in the most intellectual sbciety. 
He was, however, rather alarmed on hearing that 
people spoke of him as " one of the wits," and ex» 
claimed, *' Why have they named nte as a witi — I 
never was a wi^ in my Ufe.^ Reynolds had othor 



meritflt not unwor&y of the consideration 'of m^A 
00 out of favour with fortune at that time as Jolm* 
8on« and Ooldsmith^ and Buik6. He liad a h^vy 
purse, and an hospitable table. 

In the course of his studies and conviyisdities he 
was attacked with a sericfus illness, which was 
equally sudden and alarming. He was cheered by 
the anxiety 'Of many friends, and by the solicitude 
of Johnson, who wrote from Northamptonshire — • 
^ I did not hear, of your sickness till I heard hke- 
wise of your recovery, and therefore escaped that 
part of your pain which every man must feel to 
whom you are known as you are known to me. If 
the amusement of my company can exhilarate the 
langruor of a slow recovery, I will not delay a day 
to come to you ; for I know not how I can so ef' 
fectually pronK)te my own pleasure as by pleasing 
you, or my own interest as by preserving you; in 
whom, if I should lose you, I should lose almost 
the only man whom I can call a Mend.'* He to 
whom Johnson could thus write mttot have pos* 
sessedi&any noble qualities ; for no one could esti- 
mate human nature more truly than .tiiat ilhistrioui^ 
man. Our artist recovered slowlv, and resumed 
his studies. The same year which alarmed £ng« 
land respecting the )iealth of Reynolds deprived it 
of Hogarth. 

Lady Sarah Bunbury sacrificmg to the' Graees^ 
Lady Elizabeth Keppel in the dress she wore when 
bridesmaid to the Queen, and Lady Waldegrave^— 
one of tiie beauties of the day— appeared from 
Reynolds's pencil in 1765, and were regarded by 
Barry as among the happiest of his works^ He 
commended them for the greatness of the style, the 
propriety -of the characters, the force of light and 
shade, and the delicacy of the colouring. 

Artists of en^nence now rose thick and fast. 
Barry had made his appeaiance under the affection^ 
ate patronage of Efuannd Burke. West Uaded 
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Iioin Italj to exhibit himself in the ebaraeter of 
an historical painter; and the names of others, of 
scarcely less note, beiran to be heard of. Bat the 
ascendency of Reynolds was still maintained : he 
had charmed effectually the public eye ; and kept 
the world chained to turn by the strong and en- 
during link of vanity. 

To the Shakspbabb of Johnson, publii^ed in 
1765, Reynolds furnished some notes, which show 
his good sense and good feeling, and are deficient 
only where no one could have expected him to 
ezcel-^black-letter reading and old dramatic lore, 
tie had neither the daring ingenuity of a Waibur- 
ton, nor the philojsophieal sagacity of a Johnson ; 
but he tasted with as deep a feeling as either the 
rich excellence of the great dramatist 

From this period to the establishment of the 
Royal Academy in 1768, Re3molds applied himself 
diligently to portraiture, and, though he produced 
few works wherein fancy mingled with and cheated 
reality, he executed many fine likenesses, among 
which that of A9r$^ Molemorih is distinguished for 
ease and beauty, and the matronly grace and sim- 
plicity of costume. Ramsay, the son of a more 
distinguished father, Allan Ramsay, the poet, and 
Gotes, another painter of that time, had all the 
patronage of thie court, and were in good employ- 
ment. Walpole says of Ramsay, that he was the 
most sensible man of all living artists. Those men 
stood between Reynolds and royal favour; yet he 
painted in 1766 the Queen of Denmark, when she 
was about to go on her unhappy voyage; She 
seemed impressed with a presentiment of her 
coming misfortunes, for the artist always found her' 
in tears. Of English arti)Kts Burke thus writes to 
Barry, who was studying at Rome : ** Here they ^ae 
as 3rou left them ; Re3niolds now and then stnkhig 
out some wonder.*^ He says^ in another letter, ** I 
foimd that Reynolds's expectation of what woidd 



be your great object of attention were the worlfs of 
Michael Angelo, whom he considers us the Homer 
of painting. ^I could Und th&t his own study had 
been much engfrossed by that master, whom he fttiU 
admires most. He confined himself for months to 
the Capella Sistina." 

The Royal Academy was planned and propesed 
[n 1768 by Chambers, West, Cote^i and Moeier ; the 
caution or timidity of Reynolds kept him for some 
time from assisting. A list of thirty meni^rs was 
made out ; and West, a prudent and amiable man, 
called on Reynolds, and, in a conference of two 
hours' continuance, succeeided in persuading him to 
ioin them. He ordered his coach, and, accompanied 
by West, entered the room where his brother artists 
were assembled. They rose up to a man, and 
saluted him *^ President." He was affected by the 
compliment, but declined the honour till he had 
talked with Johnson and Burke ; he went, consulted 
his friends, and having considered.the consequences 
eaiefnlly, then consented. He expressed his belief 
at the same time that their scheme was a mere de*> 
lusion : the King, he said, would not patronise nor 
even acknowledge them, as his majesty was well 
known to be the friend of another ,body-— The In* 
corporafed Society of Artists. 

The i^an of that Society (establi3hed in 1765) 
had failed to embrace all the objects necessary for 
the advancement of art-; sevei^ painters of reputa^^ 
tion were not of their number; and tiie new institu- 
tion, now formed for the j)urpo8e of extending the 
usefulness of such a scheme, was the woric of 
many heads* Much that was old was adopted, 
something new was added, and the yi^hoAB was caie« 
fuUymatm'ed into a simple and consistent pian* 
Tlie professed objects were, an aeademy of destgn 
finr the instruction of students, and an annual ex&- 
bt^oa which should contain the works of the acade« 
midans, and admit at the sane lame all -other j^k»- 

VoL. L— U 
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dttctl(H)fl of merit. The ftrnds for the furtherance 
of this design wero to come from the fruits of the 
antral exhibition. The King, who at first looked 
coldly upon the project, as it seemed set up iu oi>- 
position to the elder society, on farther considera- 
tion offered voluntarily to supply all deficiencies 
amiually from his private purse. This enabled the 
members to propose rewards for the micouragement 
of rising genius ; and at a future period to bestow 
annuities on the most promising students, to defray 
their expenses during a limited residence at Rome 
Johnson was made professor of ancient literature, 
a station merriy honorary-^and Goldsmith professor 
of ancient history, another office without labour and 
without emolument-~-which secured him a place, 
says Percy, at the yearly dinner. Of this honour 
Goldsmith ^us writes to^ his brother : *' I took it 
rather as a compliment to the institution than any 
benefit to myself. Honours to one in my situation 
are something like ruffles to a man who want» a 
shirt." Lastly, the King, to give dignity to the 
Boyal Academy of Great Britain,, bestowed the 
honour of knighthood on the President ; and seldom 
has any such distinction been bestowed amid more 
universal approbation. - Burke, in one of his admi« 
rable letters to Barry, says, ^Reynolds is at the 
head oC th^s academy. From his known public 
spirit, and warm desire of raising up art among us, 
he will, I have no doubt, contrive this institution to 
be productive ot all the advantages that could pos-> 
sibly. be derived from it; and while it is in such 
hands as his, we shall have nothing to fear from 
those shallows and quicksands upon wJliich the Ita* 
lian and French acsidemies have lost themselves.** 
Johnson was so elated with the honour of knight* 
hood conferred on his friend, that he drank wine in 
its celebration, though he hadabstained from it for 
several y^uhs ; and Burke declared there was a na» 
tiirail fitness in the name for a title. Of.his elee 
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tidti as President, Northeote (no hasty writer) says, 
what I woaM fain disbelieve, '* that he refused- to 
belong to the society on any other conditions.*' 
How this is to be reconciled with his confusion and 
surprise at being hailed President, as above de- 
scribed, I cannot determine. The gentleman who 
relates it is cautious and candid, and would not 
hazard such an assertion lightly. Of Sir Joshua's 
capacity to fill the station of President, and to ren* 
der it respectable by his courtesy and embellish it 
by his talents, no one ever entertained a doubt ; but 
it was unworthy of him to stipulate for it. 

He voluntarily imposed on himself the task of 
composing and delivering discourses for the in- 
struction of students in the pilnciples and practice 
of their art. Of these he wrote fifteen : all distin- 
guished for clearness of conception, and for variety 
of knowledge. They were delivered during a lonff 
succession of years, and in a manner cold and 
sometimes embarrassed, and even unintelligible. 
His deafness, and his abhorrence of oratorical pomp 
of utterance, may have contributed to this defect. 
A nobleman who was present at the delivery of the 
first of the series, said, ♦* Sir Joshua, you read your 
discourse in a tone so low that I scarce heard a 
word you said.'' " That was to my advantage," 
replied the President, with a stnile. 

He distinguished himself in the first exhibition 
of the Academy by paintings of the- Dutchess of 
Manchester and her son, as Diana disarming Cupid ; 
Lady Blake, as Juno receiving the cestus ntmi 
Venus; and Miss Morris, as Hope nursing Love. 
The grace of tiesign and beauty of colouring in 
these pictures, could not conceal the classical affecta- 
tion of their titles, and the poverty of invention 
in applying such old and exhausted compliments. 
Poor Miss Morris was no dandier of babes, but a 
delicate and sensitive spinster, unfit for the gross 
wear and tear of the stage — ^who fainted in the 



vqmM&tatioii of Jidicty and di6d soon after* Of 
Lady Blake's title lo lepreaem Jana^ I have notfain^ 
to say — a modeni loni would make an indifferent 
Jopiter; and what claim a Dotchess of Blancbestery 
with hnr last^xira in her lam could have to the dis* 
tinction of I>iana, it is difficnlt to gness. 

Sir Joshua ^ded his pen with better taste than 
his pencil, in the first year of his presidency. He, 
at the request of Bmke, addressed a letter of advice 
to Bany, which made a strong impression on the 
mind of that singohur man. ** Whoerer,'' says Sir 
Joshua, ** is resi^Yed to exccd in painting, or indeed 
in any other art, must bring all his" mmd to bear 
iqN>n that one object from the moment that he rises 
till he goc» to bed : the effect of every object that 
meets a painter's eye, may give him a lesson, pro- 
vided his mind is calm, unembarrassed with other 
objects, and open to instruction. This general at- 
tention, with other studies connected with the art,, 
which must employ the artist in his closet, will be 
found sufElcient to fill up life, if it were much longer 
than it is. Were I in your place, I would consider 
myself as playing a great game, and n0ver suffer 
the little malice and envy of my rivals to draw off 
my attention from the main object, which if yon 
pursue with a^teady eye, it will not be in the power 
of all the Cicerones in ^the woild to hurt you* 
While they are endeavouring to prevent the gentle- 
men frcMn employing the young artists, instead of 
ii^uzmg them, they are in my opinion doing them 
the greatest servicer. 

^ Whoever has great views, I would recommend 
to him while at Rome, rather to live on bread and 
water than lose advantages which he can never 
hope to enjoy a second time, and which he wi^ find 
only in the Vatican; where, I will engage, no 
cavalier sends his students to oopy for hmi. The 
Capella Sistina is the production of the greatest 
genius that was ever employed in the arts ; it im 
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worth conatdemiff by what principles that stnpen*^ 
dou9 greatness of style is produced, and endeavour* 
ing to produce something of your own on those 
principles, will be a more advantageous method, of 
study than copying the St. Cecilia in the Borghese, 
or the Herodias of Guido, which may be copied to. 
eternity without contributing a jot towards making 
a man a more able painter. If you neglect visiting 
the Vatican often, and particularly the Capella 
Sistina, you will neglect receiving that peculiar ad- 
vantage which Rome can give above all other cities 
in the world. In other places you will find casts 
from the antique, and capital pictures of the great 
painters ; but it is there only that you can foitn an 
idea of , the dignity of the art, as it is there only 
that you can see the works of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael.'' Barry, who at that time was awed by 
the fame of Reynolds, received this letter with 
thankfulness, and acknowledged it with civility; 
but his precipitancy of nature hindered him from 
profiting much by it. 

When Goldsmith published his Deserted Village, 
he inscribed it to Sir Joshua in a very kind and 
touching mztnner. "The only dedication I ever 
made," says the author of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
" was to my brother, because I loved him better than . 
most other men. He is since dead. Permit me to 
inscribe this poem to you." The poet was a frequent 
guest with Joimspn at the table of the painter, which 
was adorned and enlivened by the presence and the 
talents of Miss Reynolds — ^herself a painter and 
poetess, and eminent for her good sense and ready 
wit. This lady was a .great favourite of Johnson, 
who w^s fond of her company, and acknowledged 
opener than once the influence of her conversation. 

I have already said that Reynolds was aa admirer 
of Pope. A fan, which the poet presented to Martha 
Blount, and on which he hsid painted, with his own 
band, tiie story of Cephalus and Procris, with the 

U2 
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motto ** Ann Veni,'' was to be sold by auelioiiy and 
Sir Joshua sent a person to bid for it as far as thirty 
guineas. The messenger imagined that he said 
thirty shillings, and allowed the relic to go for two 
pounds; a profit, however, was allpwed to the 
purchaser, and it was put into the hand of the 
painter. '* See,** said he to his pupils, who gathered 
round him, *' see the painting of Pope — tins must 
always be the case when the work is taken up from 
icQeness, and is laid aside when it ceases to amuse ; 
it is like the work of one who paints only for amuse* 
ment. Those yho are resolved to excel must go to 
their work, willing or unwilling, morning, noon, and 
night ; they will find it to be no play, but very hard 
labour.*' This fan was afterward stolen out of his 
study; as a relic of that importance cannot be 
openly displayed to the world by the person who 
abstracts it, it is not easy to imagine what manner 
of enthusiast the thief could be. 

At a festive meeting where Johnson, Re^molds, 
Burke, Garrick, Douglas, and Goldsmith were con** 
eptciious, the idea of composing a set of extempore 
epitaphs on one another was started. Two very 
indififerent lines of ordinary waggery by Garrick 
offended Goldsmith so much that he avenged himself 
by composing the celebrated poem of Retaliation, 
in which he exhibits the characters of his com- 
panions with great liveliness and talent. The cha- 
racter of Sir Joshua Reynolds il9 drawn with discri- 
mination and delicacy; it resembles, indeed, his 
own pbrtraits, for the features are a little softened, 
and the expression a- little elevated; it is, neverthe- 
less, as near the truth as the affection of the poet 
would permit him to come. The lines have a melan- 
choly interest, from being the last which- the author 
wrote. 

'f Hen Rfynoldt Is laid, end, to Idl TM oqr Bind, 
00 bw not^left • wter or ktttiv IwUnd i 
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Oil fMcU ins MrfidBf, mrisdMS, md ifnd; 
SQs mannere were gentie, complyingi and bland; 
BtiU born to improve ns in every part, 
tSa-peneii oar ftM% taJs manners our lietut.'' 

That he was an improver of human faces ip one 
eould be more conscious than Goldsmith ; his ppp* 
trait by Reynolds is sufficiently unlovely, yet it was 
fiatd by the artist's sister to be the most flattered 
likeness of all her brother's works. 

In 1-771, Jam^ Northcote became liis pupil. Of 
ills coming he thus speaks : — " As from the earliest 
period of my being able to make any observation, I 
nad conceived Bejmolds to be the greatest painter 
that ever livedf it may be conjectured -what I felt 
when I found myself in his house as his scholar.** 
He unites with M alone, in assuring us that such was 
the gentleness of Sir Joshua's manners, such his 
refined habits, such the splendour of his establish* 
ment and tiie extent of his fame— ?that almost all the 
men in the three kingdoms who were distinguished 
for attainments in literature, for fame in art, or for 
exertions at the bar, in the senate, or the field, were 
occasionally found feasting at his social and well*' 
furnished table. 

These accounts, however, in as far as regards the - 
splendour of the entertainments must be received 
with some abatement. The eye of a youthful pupil* 
was a little Minded by enthusiasm— tliat of Malone 
was rendered friendly, by many acts of hospitality 
and a handsome legacy; while literary men and 
artists, who came to speak of books and paintings, 
cared little for the most part about the delicacy of 
their entertainment, provided it were wholesome. 
Take the following description of one of the painter's 
dinners by the skilful mnd of Courteney: ^ There 
was something singular in the style and economy 
of his taU^tluit contributed to pleasantry and good ' 
hamour : a coarse, ineliagant plentv, without any 
•^gard to Older or arrangement. A tabie prepared 
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for seren or eight, often compelled to <$diitidii fifteen 
or sixteen. When this pressing difficulty was got 
over, a deficiency of knives and forks, plates, and 
glasses succeeded. The attendance was in the same 
style; and it was absolutely necessary to call in- 
stantly for bcver, bread, or wiile, that you might be 
supplied before the first course was over. He was 
once prevailed on to.fumish the table with decanters 
and glasses for dinners, to save time and prevent 
the tardy manceuvres of two or three occasional un- 
disciplined domestics. As these accelerating uten- 
sils were demolished in the course of service, Sir 
Joshua could never be persuaded to replace them. 
But these trifling embarrassments only served to 
enhance the hilarity and singular pleasure of the 
entertainment. The wine, cookery, and dishes were 
but little attendied to ; nor was the fish of venison 
ever talked of or recommended. Amid this con- 
vivial animated bustle among his guests, oinr host- 
sat perfectly composed, always / attentive to what 
was said, never minding what was eat or drank, but 
left every one at perfect liberty to scramble for him- 
self. Temporal and spiritual peers, physicians, 
lawyers, actors, and musicians composed the motley 
' group, and played their parts without dissonance or 
discord. At five o'clock precisely dinner was served, 
-whether all the invited guests were arrived or not. 
Sir Joshua was never so- fhshionably ill-bred as to 
wait an hour perhaps for two or three persons of 
rfmk or title, and put the rest of the company out 
of humour by this invidious distinction.'' 

Of the sluttish abundance which covered his table 
Courteney says enough ; as to the character of the 
guests, ~we have the testimony of Donning, after- 
ward Lord Ashburton. He had accepted an invita- 
tion tp dinner from the artist, and liappened to be 
the first guest who arrived ; a large company was 
eiqiected. **^ Well, Sir Joshua," he said, «* and who 
have you got to dine with you to-day 1 The la«t 



time I dined in your hoase, the company was of 
such a sort, that by •*— ^- 1 belieye all the rest of the 
world enjoyed peace for that afternoon.'* ** This 
obeenration,*' says Northcote, " was by no means ill 
applied, for as Sir Joshua's companions were chiefly 
men of genius, they were often disputatious and 
vehement in argument." Miss Reynolds seems to 
have been a» indifferent about the «)od order of 
her domestics, and the appearance of her dishes at 
table, as her brother was about the active distribu- 
tion of his wine and venison. Plenty was the splen* 
dour, and freedom was the elegance which Malone 
and Boswell found in th^ entertainments of the 
artist. 

The masculine freedom of Johnson's conversation 
was pleasing in general to Reynolds; it was not, 
however, always restrained by a sense of courtesy 
or by the memory of benefits; It is related by Mrs. 
Thrale that once at her table Johnson lamented the 
perishable nature of the materials of painting, and 
recommended copper in place of wood or canvass. 
Reynolds urged the difficulty of finding a plate of 
copper Iwee enough for historical subjects ; he wa« 
interrupted by Johnson. ^ What foppish obstacles 
are these ; here is Thrale, who has a thousand-tun 
copper ; you may paint it all round if you will, I 
suppose it will serve 'him to brew in afterward." 
When Johnson's pen was in his hand, and it was 
seldom out of it, ne spoke of painting in another 
mood) and of Reynolds with civility and affection. 
*« Genius," he says, " is chiefly exerted in historical 
pictures, and the art of the painter of portraits is often 
lost in the obscurity of the subject. But it is in 
painting as in life ; what is greatest is not alwa3rs 
best. I should grieve to see Re3molds transfer to 
heroes and to goddesses, to empty splendour and 
to airy fiction, that art which is now employed in 
diflUsmg friendship, in renewing tenderness, in quick- 
ening the affections- of the absent, and continuinsr 
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tEe pvesenee of the dead. Every man isalwuyv 
present to himself, and has, theirefore, little need of 
his own resemblance ; nor can desire it, but for the 
sake of those whom he loves luid by whom he hopes 
to be remembered. This use of the art is a natural 
and reasonable consequence of affection: and though, 
like all other human actions, it is often complicated 
with pride, yet even such pride is more lauda- 
ble than that by which palaces are covered with 
pictures, that, however excellent, neither imply the 
owner's virtue nor excite it." By an opinion so 
critic^y sagacious, and an apology for portrait- 
painting, which appeal^ so effectually to the kind^ 
side, of human nature, Johnson repaid a hundred 
dinners. 

Reynolds now raised his price for a portrait to 
thirty-five guineas, admitted some more pupils to 
the advantages of his studio, and, leaving them to 
forward draperies, and make copies of aonie of his' 
pictures in his absence, made a visit to Paris. Of 
the object of this journey there is no account, nor 
has he made any note of his own emotions on 
observing the works of the French artists. He 
returned, and resumed his labours— rwhich were too 
pressing to permit him to visit Bennet Langton, at 
nis country seat — though they allowed him to obey 
the King's wish^ and see the installation of the 
Knights of the Garter, in Windsor ; on which occa* 
sion his curiosity paid the tax of a new hat and a 
gold snuff-box, pilfered in the crowd. 

Young Northcote acquired skill raqpidly under Sir 
Joshua : he ere long painted one of the servants so 
like nature that a tame macaw mistook tlie painting 
foi* the original, against whom it had a grudge, and 
Hew to attack the canvass with beak and wing« 
The experiment of the creature's mistake was 
several times repeated with the same success, and 
Reynolds compared it to the ancient painting where 
a bunch of grapes allured the birds : ^*,I see," said 
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he, <^tbat birds and beasts are as good judges of 
pictures asjnen." • , 

The Ugolino was- painted in 1773. The subject 
is contained in the Comedia of Dante, and is said 
by Cumberland to have been suggested to our artist 
by Goldsmith. The merit lies in the execution; 
and even this seems of a ^sputable excellencef 
The lofty and stem sufferer of Dante appears on 
Reynolds's canvass like a famished mendicanty 
deficient in any commanding qualities of intellect, 
and regardless of his dying children who cluster 
around his knees. It is indeed a subject too painful 
to contemplate ; it has a feeling too deep for art, 
and certainly demanded a hand conversant with 
severer things than the lips and necks of ladies, and 
the well-dressed gentlemen of England. It is said 
to have affected Captain -Cooke's Omiah so 4X[uch^ 
that he imagined it a scene of real distress, and ran 
to support Ihe expiring child. The Duke of Dorset 
paid the artist four hundred guineas, and took home 
the picturor His next, piece, the Children in the 
Wood, arose from an acciSent. A^beg^r's infant, 
who was his model for soipe other picture, over- 
powered by continuing long in one ^ position, feU 
asleep, and presented tho image of onie of the babes, 
which he immediately secured. . No sooner had he 
done this than the child turned in its sleep, and pre- 
sented the idea of the other babe, which he instan^tly 
sketched, and from them afterward made the 
finished pictiore; Ac-cident often supplies what 
study cannot find; for nature, when unrestrained, 
throws itself into positions of great ease and 
elegance. 

In the month of July he visited Oxford, where he 
was received with some distinction, and admitted to 
the honorary degree of ^Doctor of Civil Law. " At 
that period he was member of the Royal, the Anti- 
quarian, and Diletts^iti Societies. When he pre- 
sented himftelf to theaadiencci and bowed and took 
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his seat, there was mudi applause: Dn 
acoontpapied him, and received* the same hononrs. 
It seems asin^ar token of respect to salute a man 
with a title to which he can neither lay claim by his 
learning nor by liis pursuits ; but in our own time 
we have seen Blucher and Plateff dubbed Doctors 
of Law in the same venerable place* From OxjfoTd, 
Reynolds went to visit a noble Duke, in comp^noe 
with many pressing solicitations : he hastened inta 
his presence, and was mortified with a cold recep- 
tion. The artist, it seems, had the hicivility to 
appear in his boots ! 

On his return to London, he painted the celebrated 
picture of Dr. Beattie in his Oxonian dress as 
Doctor of Laws, with his book on the Immutabilitv' 
of Truth below hb arm, and. the Angel of Truth 
beside him overpowering Skepticism, Sophistry, and 
Infidelity. One of th^ prostrate figures has a 
lean and profligate look, and resembles Yoltahre ; in 
another, which is pluinp and fulUbodied, some one 
recognised a resemblance to Hume ; nor is it un- 
likely that the aiiist had Gibbon in his thoughtsF 
when he introduced Infidelity. The vexation of 
Goldsmith, when he saw this painting, overflofwed 
aU bounds. ^ It is unworthy,'* he said ** of a man of 
eminence like you. Sir Joshua, to descend to flattery 
such as this. How could you think of degrading 
so high, a genius as Voltaire before so mean a writer 
as Beattie. Beattie and his book will be forgotten 
in ten years ; biit your allegorical picture and the 
fame of Voltaire will live to. your disgrace as a 
flatterer.'* There was as much good sense as envy 
in this. The picture was an inconsiderate oom|di- 
ment, and arose from tiie false estimate which Rey- 
nolds had formed of the genius of Beattie. The 
royal favour and the applause of die chtffdi are ex- 
cellent in 'their dajr, and may- float a- man on to 
fbrtune; but posteiitT' is an Eoezorabie tzilnaiai^ 
which overthrows all nlseeatianHes oi ehaiaeter— 
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tU tniflKNind reputations, and decides upon merit and 
ipenios alone. Hume, and Voltaire, and Gibbon*^ 
usurious as their works have been to the best in- 
terests of mankind-^have survired the attack of 
Beattie and the insult of Reynolds. 

About the dose of summer he visited his native 
jdacey and was elected Mayor of Plympton — a dis- 
tinetion so much to his likmg that he assured the 
King, whom he accidentally encountered on his re- 
tHxn, in one of ttte walks at Hampton court, that it 
gave him more pleasure than any other he h^d ever 
received — •* excepting (he added — ^recollecting him? 
8elf)-'-ezcepting that which your Majesty so gra- 
cioui^y conferred on me — the honour of knighthood." 

The arts now met with a tepulse from the church, 
which is often mentioned with sorrow by the paint- 
ers, and even considered as an injury deserving 
aniiual reprobation. It happened that Reynolds 
and West were dining with the bishop of Bristol, 
who was also Dean of St. PauPs, and tneir conver- 
sation tamed upon religious paintings, and upon the 
luJced appearance of me English churches in the 
absence of such ornaments. West generously 
offered his entertainer a painting of Moses and the 
Iaws for the Cathedral of St. Paul, and Reynolds 
tendered a Nativity. As this offer was in a manner 
fnlfiUing the original design of Sir Christopher 
Wren, m^ Dean iniagined it would be received with 
rapture by all concerned. He waited on the King, 
who gave his ready consent ; but Terrick, Bishop of 
Lon£n, objected at once, and no persuasion could 
move hhn, no arguments'l;ould change his fixed and 
dMfftnined onposition. A little of the old spirit, 
which l^ectecl the whole progeny of saints and 
M idonaav o^t of the reformed church, was strong 
iAthift BMop of L<mdon. «" No,** said he, "^ while 1 
lir« 9Aii tev6 Mwer, no popish paintings shall enter 
fh* dOdrs of mb metropolitan church.** The pro- 
j«ietiirM 4i<Mmd« axid Bsn^ again revived^ 

Vol. I.— X 
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A portrait of Burke, whidi Reynolds painted aH 
the request of Thrale, is the only reason that has 
ever been assigned for the hostility which Bairy 
now began to show, first, to Burke, and afterward 
to Sir Joshua. Barry was a proud artist and a sus^ 

¥icious man: he could not be insensible that the 
Resident had amassed a fortune, and obtained high 
fame in abiding by the lucrative branch of the pro- 
fession, while he had perched upon the unproduc- 
tive bough of historical composition, and had not 
been rewarded with bread.. He followed his own 
ideas in the course he pursued, but probably he re* 
dected that he was also obe3ring the reiterated in- 
junctions of Sir Joshua, who constantly, in his 
public lectures and private counsels, admonished all 
who loved what was noble and sublime to study the 
great masters, and labour at the grand style# This 
study had brought Barry to a garret and a crust ; 
the neglect of it had spread the table (A Bejmolds 
"^th that sluttish abundance which Courteney de<< 
scribes, and put him in a coach with gilded wheels, 
and the seasons painted on its panels. Tyo all this 
was added the close friendship of his patron Btorke 
With the fortunate painter* Barry fancied — in short 
'^hat his own merits were overlookect and that 
something like a combination was formed to thwart 
and depres^ him. Nor is the mild and prudent 
Reynolds himself ^together free froqa the suspicion 
of having felt a little jealousy towards one who 
spoke weU, and thought well, and painted well, and 
who- mighX rise to fame and opulence rivalling 
his own. 

Goldsmith was removed by death, in 1774, from 
the friendship of Reynolds, who was deeply af- 
fected ; he did not touch his pencil for a whole day 
afterward. He acted as executor— an easy trust 
—for there was nothing left but a large debt and a 
confused mass of papers. He direct^ his funeral, 
which was respectable and private, and aided largely 
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in Ae raonnment whidi standd in the Poef s Corner 
of Westminster Abbey. Nollekens cut the marble : 
Johnson composed the epitaph. 

To the society called the Dilettanti Club some 
ascribe the origin of all those associations whose 
object is the encouragement of art. To this club, 
as has been duly mentipned^ Sir Joshua belonged, 
and to his pencil many of the members are indebted 
for the transmission of their looks — and names— rto 
posterity. Those portraits are contained in two 
pictures, in the manner of Paul Veronese, and 
amount in all to fourteen.^ He was more worthily 
i»mpk>yed when Johnson sat to him in 1775 : the 
picture shows him holding a manuscript near hus 
face, and pondering as he reads. The near-sighted 
^ Cham of literature*' reproved the painter in these 
words : " It 16 not friendly to hand down to posterity 
the imperfections of any man." Mrs. Thrale inter- 
posed, and said, >' You will not be known to pos- 
terity for your defects, though Sir Joshua should do 
bis worst." The artist was right-— he gave indi- 
viduality and character to the head. 

His practice introduced him occasionally to strange 
acquaintances. A gentleman, who returned rich 
from the East, sat for hie portrait, but was called 
into the country before it was quite finished. He 
apologized by letter fat his absence, and requested 
that the work might be completed. ** My friends,** 
said he, '* tell me of the Titian tint and the Guido 
^gi]>— these* you - can add without my appear- 
ance." 

Sir Jpshua was chosen a member of the Academy 
of Florence, and in consequence he painted and 
presented a portrait of himself in the dress of his 
Oxford honours, which is placed iii the gallery of 
Eminent Artists in that city. T^s prudent Italian 
academy requires by its laws the portrait of every 
new member^ painted by his own hand ; a regtda- 
tion which ha^ accumulated a very curious coUeo- 
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tion. Sir Joshua's perfonnance raised the refNitH* 
tion of English art in Florence. 

It was his opinion that no man ever prodHced more 
than half-a-dozen original works in nis whole life- 
time : and when he painted the Strawberry Giii, he 
said '* that is one of my originals/' On looking at 
this work it is not easy to see the cause of the art- 
ist's preference ; but genius sometimes forms curious 
estimates of its own productions — some lucky tri- 
umph over an obstinate, difficulty— ^some work pro- 
duced with great ease in an hour of enjoyment— or 
one, the offspring of much consideration, and the 
crowning of some new experiment, is apt to im- 
press an idea of excellence on the maker's mind 
which his work fafls to communicate to the cold 
spectator. 

From secret envy he had not hitherto escaped^ 
he was now to experience an open* attack, and tiiat 
from one of lus own profession. A painter of the 
name of Hone-^ man of some experience in por- 
trait-painting, but of very moderate talents— sent to 
the annual exhibition, " The Pictorial Conjurer, dis- 
playing Ijis whole art of Optica} Deception." This 
was meant as a satire upon the style of Sir Joshua, 
and of the use which he was not miwilling to make 
of the postures and characters of earlier artists. 
The indignation of the friends of Re3n3olds was 
great — they rejected t^e offensive picture in the ex- 
hibition, and defended him with tongue and pen. 
'^He has' been accused of plagiarism," says one, 
^ for having borrowed attitudes from ancient mas- 
ters. Not only candour, but criticism must deny 
the force of th& charge. When a single posture is 
imitated from an historic picture, and applied to a 

Portrait in a diffevexit dress, this is not plagiarism, 
ut quotation ; and a quotation from a gi^at author, 
with a novel application of the sense, has always 
beeaallowed to be an instance of parts and taste, 
and may have more merit than the original.'' Him 
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imntllel entiiely fails. To give a new turn to the 
sense of a sentence, or avau himself of a line or 
two from an early author, is allowed to a modem 
poet. But should he bring away an entire character, 
and employ it with tlie whole costume of thought 
unaltered, then he is a plagiarist ; and such in many 
inistanoes seems to have l^en Sir Joshua. His best 
defence is, that he borrowed to improve, and stole 
that he might show his own power of colouiing. 
Mpst of the songs of Bums, works unrivalled for 
nature and passion, are constructed on the stray 
verse* or vagrant line of some forgotten bard. But 
then the poet only employed those a^ the starting 
notes to his own inimitable strains, and never stole 
the fashion and hue of any entire lyric. 

An attack such as that of Hone seemed to affect 
the friends of the artist more than it did himself; 
he said nothing, and the subject passed to oblivion. 
One of a more serious nature, and less easy to re- 
fute, was made in some of the public prints con- 
cerning the instability of the colours which he used 
in painting. He was accused of employing lake 
ana camaine — colours of a nature liable to speedy 
decay — and, in short, making frequent experiments 
at the expense of others. It was urged, that he 
knew those glossy and gaudy colours would not 
endure long; and it was hinted, that though the 
experiments which he made might be for the ad- 
vancement of art, they were inprious to individuals, 
who purchased blooming works, which were des- 
tined to fade in their possession like the flowers of 
the field. 

Of the danger of using such colours Sir Joshua 
was at length convinced ; but not until strong 
symptoms of decay had appeared in many of his 
own works ; as yet he zealously defended the pro- 
priety of his experiments with nis pen as well as 
in conversation. In one of his memorandums he 
asLjSf with much complacency,—**! was always 
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wlUhig to believe that my unceitamtyof prOeeedimr 
in my works— that is, my neyer beiii|^ sure ei nxf 
hand, and my frequent alterations— 'arose from a 
refined taste, which could not acquiesce inany thingr 
short of a high degree of excellence. I had not an 
opportunity of being early initiated in the i»rinc4>les 
of colouring ; no man indeed could teach me. If I 
have never settled with respect to colouring, let it 
at the same time be remarked that my unsteadiness 
in this respect proceeded from an inordihate desire 
to possess every kind of excellence that I saw in 
the works of others, without considering that there 
are in colouring, as in style, excellences which are 
incompatible with each qther. We all know how 
often those masters who sought after colouring 
changed their manner $ while others, merely from 
not seeing various modes, acquiesced all their lives 
in that with which they set out. On the contrary, 
I tried every eifect of colour, and, by leaving out 
every colour in its turn, showed each colour that I 
could do without it. As I alternately left out ever^ 
colour I tried every new colour ; and often, as is 
well known, failed. I was influenced by no idle or 
foolish affectation. My fickleness in the mode of 
colourin|^ arose from an eager desire to attain the 
highest excellence. This is the only merit I can 
assume to myself from my conduct in that respect.** 
It is to be regrretted that he continued these ex- 
periments for a long course of years, and that tiiey 
mfected more br less many of the 'finest of bis 
works. He. was exceedingly touchy of tempei on 
the subject of colouring, and reproved Northcote 
with some sharpnei^s for insinuating that Kneller 
used Vermillion in his fiesh-cok>ur. " What sig- 
nifies,'' said he, ^ what a man used who could not 
colour? — you may use it if you will." He never 
allowed ms pupils to make experiments, and on 
observing one of them employing some unnsiial 
compounds, exclaimed, "^Fhat boy will never do 
good with his gallipots of varnish and foolish mix- 
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Unea.^ The secret c^ Sir Joshua's oWn pnpaim- 
tions was carefully kept— he permitted not even the 
most favoured of his pupils to acquire the know- 
ledge of his colours — he had all securely locked, 
and allowed no one to enter where these treasures 
were deposited. What was the use Of all ^s se- 
crecy ? — ^those who stole the mystery of his ooloun 
could not use it unless they stole his skill and talent 
also. A man who, like Reynolds, chooses to take 
upon himself the double office of public and prirale 
instructer of students in painting, oug^t not, surely, 
to retain to himseli a secret in tl^ art which he con- 
siders to foe of real value. 

He was fond of seekiBg into the secrets of the 
old painters ; and dissected some of their perform- 
ances without remorse or scruple, to- ascertain 
their mode of laying on colour and finishing \vith 
effect. Titian he conceived to be ^he great master- 
spirit- in portraiture; and no enthusiast in usury 
ever sou^t more incessantly for the secret of the 
philosopher's stone, than did Re3nnolds to possess 
nimself of the whole theory and practice of the 
Venetian. But this was a concealed pursuit; hb 
disclofiH^ his discoveries to none; he lectured on 
Michael Angelo, and discoursed on Raphael; but 
he studied and dreamed of Titian. '* To possess,'-' 
said the artist, '* a real line picture by that great 
master, 1 would sell all my gallery^— I would wil- 
Imgly ruin myself." The capital old paintings of 
the Venetian school which Sir Joshua's experiments 
destroyed, were not few, and it may be questioned 
if his discoveries were a compensation for their loss. 
. The wilful deistraction of a work of genius is a sort 
of murder, committed for the sake of art ; and the 
propriety of the act is very questionable. " I con- 
sidered myself,** said he, in a private memorandum 
pfeserved by Malone, ^ as playing a great ffame, 
and, instead of beginning to save money, I laid it 
out as fest as I ffot it in purchasing the best ex« 
amjdes of att; I even borrowed monefy for ifais 
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poipose. The possessing portraits by Titian, Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, &c. I considered as the best kind 
or wealth. By this kind of contemplation we ^ae 
taught to think in their way and sometimes to attain 
their excellence. If I had never seen any of the 
works of Correggio, I should never* perhaps, have 
remarked i^ nature the expression which J find in 
one of his pieces : or if I had remarked it, I might 
have thought it too diificult, or perhaps impossible 
to be executed.*' 

In the summer of 1776, Northcote informed Sir 
Jo^ua of his intention of visiting Italy, to confirm 
his own notions of excellence by studying in the 
Yajtican. This coamiunication, which deprived 
him of a profitable assistant, was received with 
much complacency ; he was sensible of the advan<- 
tages obtained from his pupiPs pencil, and said so 
with much freedom and kindness. *' Remember,'* 
said the master, to his departing friend, ** that some»> 
thing more must be . done than that which did 
formerly — ^Kneller, Lely, and Hudson, will not do 
now." He seldom omitted an opportunity of in« 
suiting the memories of Kneller and Lely. He 
might have spared them now that the world ad« 
mitted him to have excelled them. 

He was skilful in compliments. When he painted 
the portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, 
he wrought his name on the border of her robe. 
The great actress conceiving it to bp a pieo6 of 
classic embroidery, went near to examine, and 
seeing the words, smiled. The artist, bowed and 
said* '^ I could not lose this opportunity of sending 
my name to posterity on the hem of your garment.^ 
He painted his name, in the same manner, on the 
embroidered edge of the drapery of Lady Cockbum's 
portrait When this picture was taken into the ex- 
mbition room, such was the sweetness of the con^i 
peption, and the splendour of the colouring, that 
the painters who were busied with their own per-> 
fQIVUIOcesi acknowledged its beauty by clppping 
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their hands. Such eager admiration is of rare oe« 
currence among brothers of the trade. 

The tardy praise which he wrung from artists was 
amply compensated by that of others. The surly 
applause of Johnson, and the implied admiration of 
Goldsmith, were nothing compared to the open and 
avowed approbation of Burke. That extraordinary 
man possessed a natural sagacity, which opened 
the door of every mystery in art or literature ; Ids 
praise is always warm, but well placed: he feels 
wisely and thinks in the true spirit. His debt of 
gratitude to Sir Joshua was never liquidated by 
affected rapture. The artist had reason to be proud 
of the affection of Burkes He sometimes .^sked 
his opinion on the merit of a work — it was given 
readily — Sir Joshua would then shake his head and 
say, ** Well, it pleases you ; but it does not please 
me ; there is a sweetness wanting in the expression 
which a little pains will bestow— thereJ I have 
improved it.*^ This, when translated into the com» 
mon language of life, mesins, ** I must not let this 
man think that he is as-^^e as myself; but show 
him that I can reach one step at least higher than 
his admiration.^ 

That Reynolds was a close observer of nature, his 
works sufficiently show ; he drew his excellence 
from innumerable sources; paid attention to all 
opinions; from the rudest minds he' sometimes 
obtained valuable hints, and babes and sucklings 
were among his tutors. It was one of his^ maxims 
that the gestures of children, being all dictated by 
nature, are graceful; and that affectation and dis- 
tortion come in with the dancing-master. He 
watched the motions of the children who came to 
his gallery, suid was pleased when he saw them ifbr- 
get themselves and mimic unconsciously the airs 
and attitudes of the portraits on the waJl. They 
were to him more than Raphael had ever been. . " I 
cannot but think,*' he thus expresses himself in one 
of his memorandums, ''that Apelles's method of 
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exposing bis pictures for public criticism was a veiy 
good one. I do not know why the judgment of the 
vulgar, o& the mechanical parts of painting, should 
not be as good as any whatever ; for instance, as to 
whether such or such a pan be natural or not. If 
one of these persons shoiAd ask why half the face is 
black, or why there is such a spot of black or snuff as 
they will call it, under the nose, I should conclude 
from thence that the shadows are thick or dirtily 
{minted, or that the shadow under the nose was too 
much reisembling snuff, when, if those shadows had 
exactly resembled the transparency and colour of 
nature, they would have no more been taken notice 
of than the shadow in nature itself.** Such were 
the sound and sagacious opinions of this eminent 
man when he sat down to think for himself and 
speak from practice. 

He had a decided aversion to loquacious artists; 
and spoke little himself while he was busied at his 
easel. When artists love to be admired for what they 
say, they will have less desire to be admired far what 
they paint. He had, in truth, formed a very humbly 
notion of the abstract meditation which art requires^ 
and imagined it to be more of a practical dexterity 
of hand than the offspring of intellect and skill 
He assured Lord Monboddo that painting scarcely 
deserved the name of study ; it was more that sort 
of work (he saic^ which employed the mind without 
fatiguing it, and was theireby more conducive to in- 
dividual happiness than the practice of any other 
profession. This Northcote pronounces to be the 
speech of a mere portrait>manufactureir ; bot genius, 
when congenially employed^ is seldom ccmscious of 
exertion. 

Dr. Johnson, when questioned by BosweU on ^e 
merit of portraits, said, " Sir, their chief excellence 
is being like ; I would have them in the dress of their 
times, to preserve thS accuracy of history — truth, 
sir, is of the greatest value in these things.*' To 
give the exact form and pressure of the mant and 
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animate him with his natural portion of intellect and 
no more, requires a skilful hand, and a head which 
the love of flattering is unable to seduce from the 
practice of truth. To paint a likeness is, howevevy 
a very common effort of a very common mind; but 
to bestow proper expression, just character, and un- 
studied ease, is infinitely difficult. Reynolds said, 
he could teach any boy whom chance .might throw 
in his way to paint a likeness. " To paint like Ve- . 
lasquez is another thing. He did at once, and with 
ease, what we cannot accomplish with tinie and 
labour. Portraits, as well as written characters of 
men, should be decidedly marked, otherwise they 
will be insipid, and truth should be preferred before 
freedom of hand." 

In 1777 he had delivered seven discourses^ on art, 
which he collected into a volume, and, that they 
might want no attraction to recommend them toe 
popularity, he inscribed them to the king in a dedi* 
cation Written with care and caution^ and neither de- 
ficient in self-approbation, nor unadorned by classical 
allusion. 

He was an ardent lover of his ptofession, and 
ever as ready to defend it when assailed as to add 
to its honours by the works of his hands. When 
Dr. Tucker, the famous Dean of Gloucester* as- 
serted before the Society for encoxurrging Commerce 
and Manufactures that a pin-ifiaker Was a more 
useful and valuable member pf i^Ociety than Ra- 
phael, Sir Joshua was nettled, atid replied with some 
asperity :— ^" This is an observation of a very narrow 
mmd: a mind that is confined to the mere object 
of commerce — ^f hat 6ees with a microscopic eye but 
a part of the gifeat machine of the economy of life, 
and thinks that small part which he sees to be the 
whole. Commerce is* the means, not the end, of 
happiness or pleasure : the end is a rational enjoy- 
ment by means of arts and sciences, it is therefore! 
the highest degree of foUy to set the means in a bighci; 
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mokof esteem than the end. It is as much as to tssf 
that the brickmakw is superior to the architect.^ 

Sir Joshua now painted another portrait of John- 
son at the request of Mr.Thrale. This seems to 
havel^een accomplished without anv of those bick- 
erings which distinguished the former sittings. 
Reynolds observed once to an acquaintance, that 
knowledge was not the only advantage to be obtained 
in the company of such a man — that the importance 
of truth and the baseness of falsehood were incul- 
cated more by example than by precept, and that all 
who were of the Johnsonian school were remark- 
able for a love of truth and accuracy. One day 
Boswell was speaking in high commendation of thie 
-Doctor's skill i^id felicity in drawing characters : 
8ir Joshua said— *^ He is undoubtedly ftdmirable in 
this ; but in order to mark the characters which he 
draws, he overcharges them, and gives people more 
than they have whether of good or bad." It would 
be difficmt to express more neatly and simply the 
diaracter of our artist's 6wn portraiture. He be- 
stowed beauty and mind with no sparing hand. 
£very captain has the capacity of a general, and 
evei^- lora a soid fit for wielding the energies of an 
empire. 

lU^oTds was now fifty-four years otd— he had 
ai^quned fame and amassed a fortune — ^yet such was 
his unabated activity, that he continued to paint 
with the avidity of one labouring for bread ; nor is 
there any proof that he even wished to confine him- 
self to personages of note and talent. He raised 
his price to, fifty guineas, without lessening the 
number Qf his commissions: he was in the wane of 
life ; the wise were anxious to secure as many |»oofs 
of his genius as they could before he went — and the 
rich were glad of the increased price, for it excluded 
thepoot from indulging in the luxury of vanity. 

This Ibrtunate man began now to have wamings 
of ^ kind which wait plentifully on advancinip 



years. Goldsmith bad gfone: Garrick tofLowe^^ 
snd bodily decay was visibly creeping^ over Johnson* 
EejHiolds himself-^a frugal liver and a cautions nfait 
<^was still hale and robust; he had painted one 
generation, was. painting a second, and, in the opi* 
nion of the third, he promised to last to give them 
(he benefit of his skill. He had no thou^t in^teed 
of retiring to spend in leisure the money he had 

Sthered: paintmg was to him enjoyment; and he 
lew that, if he withdrew from the scene, much of 
his social distinction would faU from about him* 
The powerM and the rich are soon willing to forget 
men of genius when they cease to minister to their 
vanity or their pleasures, and are no longer the t^k 
of the town. Re3molds was aware of this— no one 
bad yet ai^ared capable of disputing with him the 
title of first portrait-painter of the age :— with this 
spell he had opened the doors as well as the purses 
of the proud and the far*descended, and taken his 
seat among the eminent of the land i and here he 
was resolved to remain. 

In the year 1780 the Royal Academy was removed 
to Somerset Houses-rooms were prepared for the 
reception of the paintings — ^and mod(ris and apart* 
ments selected lor the keeper and the secretary* 
Sit Joshua taxed his invention in the embellishment 
of the ceiling of the library, and could think d( 
nothing better than Theory sitting on a cloud — n. 
figure dark and mystical, which fails to explain Its 
own meanin|f — nor is the meaning mnch to the^pur* 
pose when it is explained. To the exhibition of 
this year he sent the portrait of Miss Beauclerc as 
Spenser's Una— and the heads of Gibbon the histo« 
rian and Lady Beaumont. He also painted for the 
Royal Academy the portrait of Sir William Cham* 
hers, and that likeness of himself which contains 
the bust of Michael Angelo. It was one of the 
pleasant delusions of his life that the divinity of 
Michael Angelo inspired him in his productions— h0 

VoL^lI-Y 
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was ever csXhng on his name — ^inrokin^ him by Ida 
workRr-and making -five guineas an hour in the 
belief that the severe majesty of Buonarotti was at 
least dimly seen among the curls and flounces, laced 
waistcoats, and well-powdered wigs of his English 
nobility. 

He was questioned by Northcote on' the merits of 
twQ^ French portraits, by Madame le Brun^ which 
were then exhibited in London : " Pray what doyoa 
think of them. Sir Joshua V Reynolds: ''That 
they are very fine." Northcote: "How fine?" 
Reynolds : ^"As fine as those of. any painter.^ 
Northcote : " As fine as those of any painter ! — do 
you mean living or dead?^' Reynolds, sharply: 
" Either living or dead ?" Northcote : " Good God ! 
what, as fine as Vandyke 1" Reynolds : " Yes, and 
finer." Reynolds 4iad seen — as ^oieh see now — ^the 
wreck of high hopes and lofty expectations; he 
rated vulgar popularity at its worth, and disdahied 
to interfere with the brief summer of Madame Le 
Brun. 

A series of allegorical figures for the window of 
New College Chapel at Oxford employed his pencil 
during the year .1780, and for several succeedinfr 
years. There are seven personifications in all — 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Temperance, Fortitude, Jus- 
tice, and Prudence. That Reynolds has conferred 
a healthier hue and more splendid colours on those 
seven abstract personages than some of them en- 
joyed before, I readily allow ; but they are a cold 
and unnatural {NTOgeriy,. and are regarded only as 
embellishments. Without nature there can be no 
saentiment — without fie^ and blood there can be no 
sympathy. In the group of Charity a critic disco- 
vers that the " Fondling of the infant, the importu- 
nity of the boy, and the placid affection of the girl, 
together with the divided attention of the mother, 
aire all distinguishably and judiciously marked with 
tl;ie knowlelige of character for which the great 
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artist who gave this de»gn is so justly celebrated.** 
This passage has surely been written to show how 
pettily words may be grouped together without 
meaning. Where is the chanty in a mother taking 
charge of her own children % 

The Nativity, a composition of thirteen figures, 
and in dimensions twelve feet by eighteen, was de- 
signed to surmount the Seven Allegories. This was 
sold to the Duke of Rutland for 1200 guineas, and 
was burnt at Belvoir Castle, with many other noble 
performances. It had the fault of almost all Sir 
Joshua's historical works; it was cold, laboured* 
and uninspired. He had no revelations of heavenly 
fhings, such as descended on Raphael ; the visions 
which presented themselves were unimbodied or 
dim, and flitted before his sight like the shadowy 
progeny of Banquo. If ahgels of light, ministers 
of grace, and souls of just men made perfect could 
have sat for their portraits, who could have painted 
them so divinely as Reynolds 1 

Having painted a Tliais with a torch in her hand^ 
a death of Dido, and a Boy hearkening to a marvel- 
lous story, and placed them in the exhibition, he set 
off on a tour among the galleries of the continent. The 
fame of these three new pictures followed him. The 
Dido, by the loveliness of her face and the rich colour- 
ing of her robes, drew< immense crowds to Somerset 
House. Meanwhile he pursued his journey. He 
stopped at Mechlin, to see the celebrated altar-piece by 
Rubens, of which he was told the following story : — 
A citizen commissioned the picture^ and Rubens, liav- 
ing made his sketch, employed Van Egmont, one of 
his scholars, to dead-colour the canvass for the full- 
size painting. On this the citizen said to Rubens, 
^ Sir, I bespoke a picture from the hand of the master, 
not from that of the scholar." ** Content you, my 
fhend," said the artist, " this is but a preliminary pro- 
cess, whichl always intrust to other hands." ** The 
citizen," said Sir Joshua, " was satisfied, and Rubens 
moceeded with the picture, which appears to me to 
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Jkare no indicatioiifl of neglect in any part: on ibm 
eontrarvyl think it has been, for it is a tittle faded, 
one of his best pictures, though those who know 
this circumstance pretend to see Van Egmont's 
inferior gfenius through the touches of Rubens." 

At Antwerp he noticed a young artist named De 
Gree, who had been designed for the church, but 
loved painting more, and pursued it with success, 
tie came afterward to England. .Reynolds geno- 
irously gave him fifty guineas, which the }roung man, 
as pioQs as he was enthusiastic, transmitted home 
for the use of his aged parents. 

When Reynolds returned to London he found that 
a new candidate for fame had made his aj^arance, 
and promised to become fashionable* This was 
Opie, who, introduced by Wolcot, and rematkable 
alike by the humility of his birth and the brightness 
of his talents, rose suddenly into reputation and 
employment. It is true ^at he had then but mode* 
rate skill, and that the works which the world of 
fashion a^auded were his worst ; but he was a 
peasant, and therefore a novelty; he could paint, 
and that was a wonder. So eager were the nobiUty 
and gentry to crowd into his ffallery that their 
coaches became a nuisance ; and the painter jest- 
ingly said to one of hid brethren, ^ I must plant can« 
Bon at ipy door to keep the multitude off." This 
fever soon reached its cold fit. But a little whil^^ 
and not a coronetted equipage was to be seen in 
his street ; and Opie said to the same friend, with 
farcastic bitterness, " Hiey have deserted my house 
as if it were infected with the plague." Sir Joshua, 
who knew the giddy nature of popular regard and 
the hoUowness of patronage, regarded all this bustle 
vrittk calmness } nor was l^ at ^ annoyed when the 
young peasant was employed by the chi^f nobility 
of England. He appreciated Opie's real talents, 
and, alwajrs willing to find a foreign forerunner for 
native genius, compared him to Oarravaggio. 

At this age of fifty-eight, and in the full eiy ojnadem 
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of health and vigour, Sir Joshua was attacked by a 
paralytic affection. His friends were more alarmed 
than himself, and Johnson, to whom at all times the 
idea of death was terriiic, addressed him in a letter 
of solemn anxiety. '* I heard yesterday," he saysi 
" of your late disorder, and should think ill of my- 
self if I heard it without alarm. I heard likewise 
of your recovery, which I wish to be complete and 
permanent. Your coimtry has been in danger of 
losing one of its brightest ornaments, and I of losing^ 
one of my oldest and kindest friends ; but I hope 
you will still live long for the honour of the nation ; 
and that more enjoyment of your elegance, your in- 
telligence, and your benevolence is still reserved for, 
dear sir, your most affectionate— Sam. Johnson."— 
Reynolds soon recovered from this attack. ' 

A sense of the excellence of his works, or ac- 
quaintance with his bounty, obtained for him the 
praise of Wolcot, hiore widely known by the name 
of Peter Pindar., In the dearth of good poets and 
manly satirists this person rose intd reputation. 
His works had a wide circulation; and he was 
dreaded by all who had a reputation which would 
pay for an attack. His commendation, however, 
was about as undesirable as his satiire. In his eulo- 
giums on Reynolds, he calls on Rubens and Titian 
to awake, and see the new master sailing in supreme 
dominion, like the eagle of Jove, above the heads 
of all other mortals. Those two great artists are 
in no haste to arise to behold the elevation of a 
maker of portraits, and are insulted by the poet, and 
reproached with jealousy. Simple Portrait starfds 
ready to be limned, and History sighs, anxious for 
his pencil. ^ Such are the thoughts and many of the 
words in which Wolcot expressed his admiration of 
Reynolds. Nor was he much more successful wlien 
he condescended to treat of him in prose. '' I lately 
bieakfasted,*l he sajrs, *' with Sir Joshua, at his house* 
in Leicester Fields. After some desultory remarks 

Y3 
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on the old Blasters, bat not one *word of tiie UTin^ 
arti&t»— as on that subject no one can eyer obtain him 
real opinion-*the conversation turned on Dr. Johnsoo. 
dn mv asking him how the club to which he be- 
Umgea could so patiently suffer Uie tyranny of this 
overbeanng man, — ^he replied with a smile that the 
mentevs often hazarded sentiments merely to try 
his powers in contradiction. I think I in some mea» 
sure wounded the feelings of Reynolds by observing 
that I had often thought that^the Ramblers were 
Idlers, and the Idlers Ramblers, except those papers 
which he (Reymdds) had contributed; and, farthers 
that Johnson too frequently acted the reverse of 
gipsies: the gipsies, said I, when they steal the 
children of gentlefolks, conceal the theft by beggarly 
disguises ; whereas Johnson often steals common 
thoughts, disguising the theft by a pomp of language .** 
Sir Joshua, supreme head, as he was, of tne aca« 
demy, and unrivalled in fame and influence, was 
doomed to experience many crosses and vexations, 
but his sagacious spirit and tranquil temper brought 
him off triumphant. Barry, ajnan of great natiml 
talents, and one who flew a flight even beyond Rey- 
nolds in his admiration of Michael Angelo, differed 
with him in every thing else. Becoming Professor 
of Painting on the resignation of Mr. Penny, he had 
it in his power to annoy the Chair, and was not 
slow in perceiving his advantage. Reynolds, in the 
performance of ms duty as J'resident, could not fail 
to remark how very backward the Professor of Paint* 
ing was in ^the penormance of his undertakinff — he 
had not delivered the stipulated lectures-— and he in- 
quired if they were jcomposed. Barry, a little man, 
and fuU of pride, rose on tiptoe — it is even said he 
clenched his fist to give stronger emphasis to his 
words-— and exclaimed, ^ If I had only in composmg* 
my lectures to produce such poor mistaken stuff as 
TOur discourses, I should have my work done, and 
oe teady to read." To reply suited neither the dig* 
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iiity nor the eautkm of Reynolds. The world praised 
him for bis mildness and moderation, and censured 
his fiery opponent, on whom they laid the whole 
blame of this indecent and unusual scene. 

The reformation which the Emperor of Germany 
wrought among the monastic establishments, brought 
before the public many of the productions of Rubens ; 
and Reynolds,' who seldom missed an opportunity 
of examining all paintings of eminence, went over 
to the Netherlands to see them. He remarked, on 
his return from his first tour, that his own works 
were deficient in force in comparison to those he had 
seen : and on his second torn*, " He observed tp me,** 
said Sir George Beaumont, ^ that the pictures of 
Rubens appeared much lesi§ brilliant than they had 
done on the former inspection. He could not for 
some time account for this circumstance ; but when 
he recollected that when he first saw them he had 
his note-book in his hand for the purpose of writing 
down short remarks, he perceived what had occa- 
sioned their now making a less impression than they 
had done formerly. By the eye passing immediately 
from the white paper to the picture, the colours de- 
rived uncommon richness and warmth : for want of 
this foil they afterward appeared comparatively 
cold.? 

Mason, after having translated Du Fresnoy's Art 
of Painting, laid.it aside, and had nearly forgotten it 
when it was brought into light' and life by the inqui- 
ries and commendations and illustrative notes of 
Sir Joshua. He seems to have been desirous at all 
times of obtaining literary distinction for himself; 
or at least of obtaming the regard of literary men. 
It is true that some'Of his admirers cls^m the highest 
honours of literature for Ms Discourses, which Ma- 
lone, inspired by his friendship and his legacy, calls 
*• The Golden biscourses." Others, like Wolcot, 
see an ezceUence in his casual essays which those 
of Johnson never attained ; nor is Northcote willing 
to te^bdKOidt for, instead of Burke tading his aid to 
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Reynolds in the composition of those Ikf-famed Dis- 
courses, he reverses the obligation, and insinuates 
that Burke had the help^of Sir Joshua in writing^ his 
admirable admonition to Barry. To claims such 
as these it would be unwise to listen. Johnson and 
Burke were of a higher order of intellect than Rey 
nolds, and displayed a mastery in every subject with 
which they grappled. Such men were much more 
likely to impart than receive aid from him in literary 
compositions; and there is nothing in the letter of 
Burke which required minute information, or a me- 
chanical acquaintance with the details of art. It 
discusses principles, not practice, and may justly 
claim the honour of being the most clear, sagacious, 
profound, and natural view of the true objects of 
painting which has evei* been composed. 

The notes which Rejmolds added to Du Fresnoy 
may be dismissed in a few words. They are dis- 
tinguished by their sagacity and knowledge— by 
their shrewd estimates of other men's merits, and by 
their modesty concerning his own. I have said that 
the President was frugal in his communications re- 
specting the sources from whence he drew his own 
practice — ^he forgets his caution in- one of these 
notes. He is speaking of the masters of the Venetian 
school, and says: — "Wlien I was at Venice the 
method I took to avail myself of their principles was 
this : — when I observed an extraordinary effect of 
light and shade in any picture, I took a leaf out of 
my pocket-book, and darkened every part of it in 
the same gradation of light and shade as the pic- 
ture, leaving the white paper untouched to represent 
the light, and this without aily attention to the sub 
ject or the drawing of the figures. A few trials of 
this kind will be sufficient to give the method of their 
conduct in the management of their lights. After a 
few experiments I found the paper blotted nearly 
alike : their general practice appeared to be, to allow 
not above a quarter of the picture for the light, in- 
eluding in this portion both the principal and aeoond- 
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«ry lights; another quarter to be kept as daik as 
possible ; and the remaining half kept in mezzotint, 
or half-shadow. Rubens appears to have admitted 
rather more light than a Quarter, and Rembrandt 
mueh less, scarce an eighth ; by this conduct Rem- 
brandt's light is extremely brilliant — ^but it costs too 
much — the rest of the picture is sacrificed to this one 
object. That light will certainly appear the brightest 
which is surrounded with the mreatest quantity of 
shade, supposing equal skill in me artist.*' 

Reynolds was commonly humane anci tolerant; 
he could indeed afford, both in fame and in purse 
to commend and aid the timid and the needy. When 
Gainsborough asked sixty guineas for his Girl and 
Pigs, Sir Joshua gave him a hundred; and when 
another English artist of celebrity, on his arrival 
froiti Rome, asked him where he should set up a 
studio, he informed him that the next house to nis 
own was vacant, and at his service. He could, how- 
ever, be sharp and bitter on occasion. It is one of 
the penalties paid for eminence to be obliged, as a 
matter of courtesy, to give opinions upon the attempts 
of the dull. Sir Joshua had such visitations in abun« 
dance. One morning he became wearied in contem- 
plating a succession of specimens submitted to his 
inspeetion, and, fixing his eye on a female portrait 
by a young and trembling practitioner, he roughly 
exclaimed : — ^**What 's this in your hand ? A por- 
trait ! you should not show such things : — ^what 's 
that upon her head — a dish-clout 1" The student 
retired in sorrow, and did not touch his pencils for a 
month. 

Allan Ramsay, the king's painter, died in 1784, and 
was succeeded in his office by Reynolds — the emo* 
lument was little, nor was the honour important. 
Wilkes, in his sarcastic attack upon Hogarth, con* 
founds ilie station with that of the house-painter ; in 
shorti the place, having bee^ filled by seteral inf)e* 
rior artists, had sunk into discredit, like that of city 
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poet. The exertions of Bnrke in reforming' the ex- 
penses of the royal household had reduced the sa- 
lary of the king's painter from two hundred pounds 
to fifty ; and as Re3molds had no use for the money, 
and as the station could confer no new dignity upon 
him, he could have had no inducement to take it, 
save the desire of complying with the wishes of his 
benevolent sovereign. 

He distinguished himself above all liis brother art 
ists this year by his Fortune-Teller, Ills portrait of 
Miss Kemble, and his Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse — all very noble compositions. The latter con- 
veys a strong image of the great actress, as in the 
fulness of her beauty and her genius, she awed and 
astonished her audience, making Old Drury to show 
"a slope of wet faces from the pi^ to fte roof." It 
is, indeed, only a portrait — though Barry, in one of 
his kindly moods, claims for it a distinction higher 
than that arising from resemblance: but a portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons was enough. When fully possessed 
with the muse, 1 never beheld a human being, either 
in the imaginings of art or in living life, that seemed 
so near akin to divinity. The artist valued this mag- 
niiicent painting at a thousand guineas — it is in the 
gallery of William Smitli, Esq. of Norwich. 

Amid the applause which these works obtained 
for him, the President met with a loss which the 
world could not repair^ Samuel Johnson died on the 
13th of December, 1784, full of years and honows. 
A long, a warm, and a beneficial friendship had sub- 
9isted between them. The house and'the purse of 
JReynolds were ever open to Johnson, and the word 
and the pen of Johnson were equally ready for Rey- 
nolds. It was pleasing to contemplate this affection- 
ate brotherhood, and it was son-owful to see it disse- 
vered. " I have three requests to make," said John- 
son, a day before his deatli, " and I beg that you will 
attend to them. Sir Joshua. Forgive me thirty pounds 
which I borrowed from you— read the Scriptures— 
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ind abstain from using your pencil on the Sabbatb- 
day/' Reynolds promised, and, what is better, re- 
membered his promise. 

We owe the discovery of an origmal picture of 
Milton to the sagacity of Reynolds. It had belonged 
to Deborah, the poet's daughter ; had passed into the 
family of Sir William Davenant ; and was found in 
the possession of a furniture-broker by a dealer in 
pictures, who sold it to Sir Joshua for a hundred 
ffuineas. It was painted by Samuel Cooper, the 
friend and companion of MUton, in 1653. Doubts 
were raised, and suspicions expressed concerning the 
descent of this portrait, and it must be confessed 
that all such discoveries deserve to be inquired into 
hy men acquainted widi the frauds practised in art. 
The professional experience of Sir Joshua was the. 
best security against imposition. He was satisfied 
of its authenticity, and defended it successfully ip 
the Gentlemen's Magazine. 

The works of Reynolds had long supplied dailji 
food for those critics who swarm in the land — and 
scatter censure or praise at least as blindly as For- 
tune. He was now to be exposed to another of the 
same class, equally insidious and subtle, and coming 
in a graver shape — a biographer. With so little skill, 
however, did tW literary undertaker make his ap- 
proaches, that he at first impressed the artist with a 
notion that his purpose was not to write his life, but 
to take itJ Now Sir Joshua had long indulged in the 
pleasing delusion that Malone, or Boswell, or Beat-< . 
tie, or Burke, on all of whom he had showered fa- 
vours, would perform in due time this friendly office. 
To them he nad opened up all his knowledge, and 
for their use he had made memorandums concerning 
his practice, aU^calculated to direct the pen and shorten 
the labour of the biographer. But his chief de- 
pendence for his biography was on Burke, whose 
talents he rated even above those of Johnson, and 
whose service he sought to secure by a donation of 
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four thousand pounds* The hest-Iaid schemes of 
mice and men^ says the poetical moralist, are often 
frustrated; and so it happened here. Sir Joshua re- 
fused the humhle in hopes of the high. When his 
pencyl could ho lonpper please, nor his pen sign away 
the thousands in his purse, he was neglected or for* 

S»tten by persons who had followed and flatteiied 
m. 

Two pictures, differing much in character, yet of 
great merit, came from Ms pencil during the year 
1785. One was Love unloosing the zone of Beauty 
•*-a work which I cannot hope to describe in the Ian* 
guage of discretion, and the other was the portrait 
of the Duke of Orleans, infamous under the name 
of Egalite, of whom I cannot write with teiaper- 
ance. 

During the following year, he gave \xp his thoughts 
and time to a picture, commissioned by Catharine of 
Russia, and after long choosing, selected a subject at 
once commonplace and obscure — The Infant Her- 
cules strangling the Serpents. He had imagined 
another and a nobler composition, Elizabeth visiting 
the English Camp at Tilbury, when the Armada was 
on the sea ; but he relinquished the idea, from a widh 
to paint something illustrative of the character and 
undertakings of the empress herself. Now Catha- 
rine was a woman who loved nature, and had no 
taste for allegorical subtleties ; and it is probable her 
Russian connoisseurs never imagined that her actions 
*were shadowed forth in a chubby boy, choking two 
snakes. She rewarded the President, however, with 
fifteen hundred guineas and a gold box, bearing her 
portrait set in large diamonds. Seattle calls it an im- 
promising subject; Barry commends the light and 
shade, and Rejrnolds Inmself, on bidding it farewell, 
said, ** there are ten pictures under it, some better, some 
worse.** So many trials had he made, such had been 
his anxiety to produce amasterpiece. The same year 
be painted a more simple ana more' popular pictme 



— ^ sleepingf girl. . So splendid were the cx>loui's in 
which this nteeping beauty was imbbdied^ th^t they 
threw into' shade all other work9 which were near it 
in the eidiibitk>n« ' 

When BoydeUt a name which all lovers ot arthare 
learned to raverence, projected an edition of Shaks- 
peai^ embellished with engraying? from the ablest 
painters^e' found Reynolds unexpectedly CQld and 
backward. A sensible friend tindettook the task of 
perMHMUon, and in the midstof his^r^ments slipped ii 
five htoidred pouncTnote into the artist's haiid. Tins 
mode of reasoning was persuasive f. three pictureii 
Mrete promfsed, imagined, sketched^ and painted. 
The first was Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, a shigular 
and a happy production, the veryim'age of fhat tricksy 
sprite, with a hand rea4y for pleajsantmischief, and an 
ey&shining witii uncommitted roguery. ISiis poetic 
mcture is in a poet's keepin^>^that of Mr. Rogersi 
The second was Macbeth, "^ith the^ witches and tliK? 
caldron. Tlie fignre of the usurper is deficient in 
heroic dignity ; buttkere is a supetnatural sf^ndour 
thiown over the hags which cannojt be coniemptatedl 
without awe. T^e vivid^lcceUence of Shakspeare, 
hdwevet, [Prevails a^nst the painter ;Hhie concep- 
tion is beloW the exedition. ,The thud and lastrwas' 
the death i>f Cardinal Beaufort, a work which ha» 
received the highest praise ani the deepest censure* 
I ccmnot helpregafding the conception as a figure. 
To auffmeiit the horrors of a guilty conscience, tiie 
artist nh» introduced a fiends who poets himself ai 
the dyiiig man's heaid^ and excites ourdiirgust, and 
carries away our feelings from the departing sinner. 
Ttiose who seek a justification* of tliis in the po^t 
will se^lL in vam ; the lines quoted in its defence c6n« 
tain only a ^me- of jq[>eech| one of those bold 
l^gores in which llie preat drainaXist Icfvedto deal* 

O Qmmi stenMd iScfnt of tte DwvBMy -*■ -, 

Vol. I.— Z 
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^ Oh, beat fltwqy tbe busy meddliog fiend 
That lays strong siege nnto ibis wretch's sold, 
' ' ■ A^dftom his boscMn purge this Uack despair." 

Those who .are unconvinced by these * wordd may. 
look for the fiend of tlie artist in the dramatis per- 
aOtiSR of. the poett Opie' praises this, hideous and 
sha^less iBupernunie'raiy as *' one of the most signal 
examides of invenjtion in the artist." The artist re- 
ceived a thousand gi^eas for Macbeth, and five hun- 
dred for Cardhial Beaufort He took commissions 
of ^is kind with reluctance ; his ima^ation was 
npt a teeming one f he had numerous ttials to make ; 
success was never cert;^ ; and when he l^d ^shed. 
his^ work,vhe>found'that the dead we^ but indifferent 
patrons'; he complained, in short, says Northcotey 
that those suhjeqts-'' cost him too dear." 

Of his portrait of Elliot, Lord Heathfield, Bairy 
saySf/'^IJis objeci amiears to have been to obtain the 
vigour and soli(^ty oi Titian, and the bustle and spi- 
rit of Vandyke^ without theexcesses of either." tt 
is aiioble a^ husroic head* Ther^e is a calm, martiad 
deterinination, if^ch porrespohds with the rough as- 
'pect.- He grasps the key of Gibraltar mfaisliaftd, 
and seems to isay, amid the voQeying smoke andfire, 
« This rOck shall melt and rui^ihtd tl^ Mediterranean 
before I yield thee." 

^ Reynolds once observed tbat it was impossilile for 
two painters in the same line of art to live in fmnd* 
ship.^ 'Tjhls was t>robably uttered in u^nomejat of pee-' 
visnhesst'^hen be had been thwarted by some bro- 
ther of the calling, and was not intended lor a delibe-' 
rate opinion. II is, nevertheless, nearerthe trii^ than 
the disciples of art ^le willitig tQ admit. What is the 
secret history of the Royal Academy but a record of 
battles, wpd bickerings, of petty dk^ptutes and tri&ng^ 
animofiitie^? Hogarth tiyed. befofe it was founded 
an object of iningled envy and terror. Gainsborough 
disliked Reynolds, Reyni^ids had no good-will to 
GAiutiboroutfl^; Wilson also shared te this unamia* 
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Ue feding^ and Barry was unwiUuig to fomve any 
one who painted better than himself. These are 
masters and prince»of the calling: their. open feuds 
and priy^te warrings would fill a volume ; the aniQio- 
aities of the lesser spirits, are unworthy of not^e. 

Sir JedkiuafSat to Gainsborough for his portrait; 
before it was^&ushe^* he was tsQcen ill and went to 
Bath^; of his i^ecovery and return he gave intima^ 
tioUfirat na notice was taken of it, and the picture 
was never finished. Some unnatural ^t of good- 
wiU had bronght them Together: — on refleejtion they 
separated^ Imd continued to speak of one another 
f^ter thdr own nature; Gainsborough with'^open 
scorn, Re3molds ^th couiteons, cautious insmua- 
tion. It is 'tme^^ however, that they at length for- 
gave each other — ^that Gainsborough on his ^th-bed 
made atonement for his opposition and reljUiquished 
all dislike — aird that of Gainsborough, after he wan 
£Euily in his ^^rave, Keynolds spoke with truth and 
justice; . ^ ^ -^ • 

The/^ President was persuaded about tliis time by 
Boswell tot^attendthe execution of a robber at New*. 
I^ate. ' The unfortunate sufl^rer had been a. servant 
m the family of Thrak, had often stbod behihd Sir 
Joshua's hack, and, on seeing him" in the crowd, 
bowed to him with nlouniful ch^ility. A hero dying 
in bat^e, or a saint in his. bed, may be worthy <m 
epntemplation; but ^hat a Reynolds could have 
looked tbis except disgust and sickness of heart, in 
witnessing tile' mortal- agony of a vulgar tnaief;|ctor, 
I am at a loss to conceive.' . He was sharply admor- 
ni^ed at the time in some, of the joun^als. 

Sir Joshua h^ now reach'ed^hts sixty-sixth year; 
the Ix^ness and happy freedom of his productions 
was undiminished : and the celerity of hik'eitecution 
and the glowing richness' of hia cotounni*; were 
rather on the .increase than the wane;- His life' had 
been unifomdy vuFtuous ai^ temperate; and^lus 
looks, notwithstanding the paralytic stroke he had 



^ 
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lately re^ivecU promised health alid kmff life. He 
was hawy in his fame and fortune, and in the 80« 
ciety of numerous and eminent friends ; 'and he saw 
himself in his old &£« witliQut a riYsl. . H^ greajt 
prudence and fortunate control of temper, had j>re^ 
vented him. from giving serious offence to any mdi- 
vidual; and the nfoney he had amassed, and the 
style in which he lived, ui^encumhered with a famfl.y, 
created a respedt for him among those who were 
incapal^e of .understanding his merits. But the hour 
of sonrow yt^a a^t hand. One 4Ey, in ;the month of 
July, 47d9, while ^finishing the- portrait of the Mar- 
chioness of Hertford, he feU a sudden decay of sight 
in his left eye He ]^d down the pencil ; siat a little 
while in mute consideration, and never hfted it moite« 
His sight gradually darkened, and within ten 
weeks 91 the first attack hie left «ye was whcAy 
bUnd^ He appea3red cheerful, and endeavoured to 
persuade himselt tliat^ he was lesigned and -happgr. 
But he had been accustomed to the society of the tilled 
and tlve beautiful— and from this he was now cut off; 
he kne^iir. the world weU,. and perceived that, as the 
pencil, which broiight the. children, of vanity about 
him as with a charra^ oopld no longer be mied, the 
g^ddy tide of approbation would soon it>U another 
way. His mental sufferiiigs -were visible to some 
of his friends, thojogh he sought to ^pnceai them 
with allvMs might. Oncread to him to charm away 
the time-'^^another conversed .with him— imd the so- 
cial cirde, .tuiiong whom he had so "^ong^ presided, 
5ti)l assembled rounds the well-spiead table. Oziaa 
Humphreys came, every ^morning' and read a news- 
paper to nim ; his niece, af tenraird Mardiioness of 
Th^ond, arrived frontihe country ^d endeavpmnsd 
to S00& a{id anyiserhim; smd he ^ tried to divert 
himself by changing the position of hispictures, ami 
by eiidiibiting them all in succession in his drawings 
room, so that he at once pleased, his friends and gra* 
Ufied himself 
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But a man camiot always Ixve in society* not cto 
society always spare time to amuse him ; there are 
many hom:s of existence which he.must gladden, as 
he can, for himself. ^ Cowper took to the taming of 
hares; and Sir Joshua made a companion of a htde 
bird, which was^ eo 'tame and docile as to perch on 
his, hand, ahd vwith this innocient fayourite he was 
often found by his friends pacing around his room, 
and speaking to it as if it were a thing of sense 
and infoimation. .. A summer inoming and an open 
window were temptations which it could not resist; 
it flew awayj and Re3rnolds roamed for hours about 
the square* wheiSe he resided in hopes of reclaimin&f it. . 

His rest was invaded by otlier distmbers mair 
blindness : the evil spirit of potitics appeared in the 
Literary Club, and made discord amonff tiiie brethren; 
and, what was worse, a fierce ~ feud broke out be- 
tween Sir Josliua and the Boyal^ Academy. Rey- 
nolds wished^ through the persuasion of the Earl of • 
Aylesford, to obtain the johair of ^ perspective for 
Bonomi, an Italian architect ; but as.he did not;be* 
long to tlier Academy, it ■ was - necessai^ t^t he 
should be elected an associate, and then a member, 
before he could be proposed as professot* At the 
election for cwio^cui/e the numbers "wexe e<iual for 
Bonomi and pilpin ; the President ffave his casting^ 
yote for the fonaer, and thus, put him one step in 
the way towards the' professoi's chaur. A member 
soon, after died, and the afchiteet w^as put in nomi- 
nation al<mg with Fuseli. jE!e5molds escorted all his 
in&ienee to secure |khe election of the mst as royal 
academidan ; he met with- unexpected oppbsition, 
His^zeal in behalf of Bonomi had been too appal'ent ; 
he had pushed him by his influence faster forwards 
than some thosaeht his 4alMits entitled lum tbf and 
had tranagiessea a formal rule by producmg 8<Hne . 
drawings made l^ the Italian.. Fuseli waa-etleeted 
by ami^ori^ of two to one, and $ir Jdsbtua quitted 
tSe chaur deeply offended. Nor w^ thid all ; he 

Z2 
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wipte a warn, indicant letter, resigfiiiiii^ his station 
as President, and bidding a finsJ fturewell tothe Aca» 
xlemy : he thought a little— and burned it—^nd thea 
wrote a c6ld and courteous one to l!ie same eflect. 
The Academy wete overwhelmed with copstenia* 
tion, and endeavoui^ to sooth his pride by sa^miis* 
sions little ^ort of prostration. Sir WiUianr Cham* 
bers wa&( the beaier too of a royal wish, saying^ 
how happy his majesty would be if Sir^ Joshua 
woidd continue President. Thus assailed^ he re» 
leuted, and resumed the seat which his good sense 
shbuld hare prevented him from vacating. 

He resumed i^ however, only to resign it, which 
he performed in kindness, not in anger, after an oc» 
eupsRion of twenty-one yeais. During all that pe« 
riod he hadt^ontinued ab^lute iti the realms of art, 
and aaintained the dignity of his profession both in 
the Academy and ia society. He had encountered 
indeed the rough hostility of Barry, and the opposi'r 
tion of Gainsborough ; but these Were transient and 
inefiectual, ^and save tl^ese and some uflci^ bicker^ 
ings respecting twopenny-halfpenny plans of eco* 
nomy, ms reign had been one of prosperity and 
peace. The other thirty-nine members,' indeed* 
seieni to have regarded hint with a degree of sub- 
mission amounting to seWile fear ;. and, generali]F 
apeakihgr in the httle senate of the Academy he had 
all his time sat sole dictator.- 

The last time that Reynolds made his appearance 
in the Academy was ixi the year 1790 : he aa^ssed 
a spee^ teethe 8(3idettts on the deliveiy of the me^ 
dais, and concluded by expatiating upon the genius of 
his fsvounte master, in such woras >as a credulOiia 
Catkoiic-manruse in praise of a benevolent saint. 
♦* I fejd," said he,-" a selfrCongrattOation in knowim 
Biyself capable of such' sensations as he intended. 
t0 ezdte. . J reflect, not without vanity^ that these 
discburses bear testiraonjr of nnr admiration of that 
trtaiy divine man ; and I should'^desiijB tht^ the last 



«rO)rdb i^ehrsliotdd pronounce in iliis Acflu!em3r^ 
plid from this, place, m^ht be the name of Michael 
Mgelo.'* 

Hie last Tisit to t!^ Academy seemed once on xhe 
pant, of ending tragically. There w0re praseniy 
pesides menibers and etndeitts, a number of persons 
i»f tdMk 9nd importance. The multitude was large, 
ihe- weight grea^ai^d justas the President was cbm- 
mencing his discourse, a beani in the floor gave ^ 
way with a loud crash. The audience rushed to 
ihe door, or to the sides of the room ; lord tumbled 
over student, student over lord, and academicians 
over -both. Sir Joshua sat silent and unmoved in 
his chair ; and as thel!oo>only sunk a little, it- was- 
;SOon supported— the company resumed their seats 
—and he recommenced His discourse, all with per- 
fect composure. 'He aTterward remarl^d, that if 
ithe floor had fallen, the whole company must have 
heen killed, and the arts in Britain tmown two hun- 
dred years back in consequence. He considered art 
as an inheritanc&descen^iig^rotiv fether to son ; he 
t^Meved that each succeeding generatioa wotild 
firo w Wiser and better, and thatfuture acadamicians 
Bad ofily to auld the knowledge of the dead to tlie 
:genins of the living, and rise higher and higher ; 
painting history till U becamie divinet and portraits 
Worthy, of th^ gods. That tMs wild notion was 
fixed Withih him there cafi be no dispute. -^So- 
jnuch will painting improve,'' said he,- ^' that llhe best 
we c^ now achieve wilt appear like the work of 
children." ^ 

Tharexamples of excellence In art might n^t be 
wanting^ Sir Joshua offered to the Royal Academy 
ins valuable collection of pictures by the great mas** 
ie^ at a very l&w price, on the; condition that they 
should )mrahase a ^d gallery for their i^eeptiom 
It was ms foartmw to meet with nkny inortiflcatioQd 
CQPW^rcfe thie.eioseof-Ma career, and this was efin^ : 
ihd AiCadeittyy wifb a paninu^y w|leh'l»le^ un^* 
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pUiiied» dedined the purebaae. Th^ eoald not 
want mo^ey-r-for the President, knew, their cucam- 
stances ; t>ut they wanted a proper enthusiasm for 9it. 
Among forty men some two or three sordid soids 
are sure to be nuiced, whose chief delight is the ac* 
cumulation of money; who damp a generoqs eo*. 
thusiasm by their parsimonious calculations,. and 
delight in tying up the public gains of an institu- 
tion at a satisfactory per-eentage. Disappointed isk 
this, Sir Joshua made an exhij^on of them in the 
Havmarket, for the. advantage of his faithful servant 
Ralph Kirkley ;' but our painter^s well-known love oi 
gainexeited public suspieion ; lie wasconsi4ered by 
many as a paOrtaker in tite pro$t3,,aad reproached by 
the ^ppUcatioh of two lines^rom Hudibras^ 

*'A qquite he had wbote name was Ralpb, 
Who in the adreMiue went his hallf." 

BUt-he^was soon to be removed from the iiigrati« 
tude of friends, and the -,maievolenc& of enemies. 
He had been on a visit to Mr; Burke in Buckingham-^ 
JE^e. . Qn his return, he alighted at the i^ attiaye^ 
and walked fivem^es on theToad, in company with 
Mr. Malone, without stopping, and without coB[q>faiint« 
Ke had then, though sixty-eight years old ^ looks 
of a man of fifty, and 8eeme<^ s^d Malone, as Hkely 
to live ten or fifteen jbws as ^y of his youi]|;er 
friends. Soon after hts jeturn home his- spirits be- 
came much depressed; a tumouri whieh baScBted the 
skill of the surgeons, begaii to ^B&em: over his left 
eye, and, feeling the , oppression of iniShnities, he nt 
length resigned forever the situatipn-of President of 
the RoysJ Academy. • 

Aconcieaded and, fatal malady was invading the 
fimctions of life, and 8ai[>ping Jbis^ spirits. .This was 
ai;! lenlargement of the liver, which esqwrnded to^ 
twice its 9atural dipsensions, defied huma[Q skill, and 
deprived him qf all oheeifulness< His fiienditf were 
evfn with^hinit and sought to sooth him with Ikc^ 
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of reo&very aad with vialiHis of long life; but lie 
fektj in the siinpie language of the old bard, 

*«Tlwt daatk WM with liim detliiig," 

refused to be comforted, and prepared for dissolution. 
*^ I have been fortunate,*' he said; ^ in long good 
health and.con»tant success, and I ought not to com- 
plain* I know that all things on earth must have 
an end, and now I am ^come to mine." Sir Joshiia 
expired, without any visible symptoms>of pain, on 
the 33d of Februaiy, ]t792,~in the sixty-ninth yeax 
of his age. . - ~ ^ 

^.'Hisi^Laess,'' says Burke, ^'waslpng, but^lxnme 
with a mild and cheerful fc«titude, without the least 
mixture of any thing irritable or querulous : agreeably 
to the placid aad even tenor of his whole life* ^e 
had, from, the beginning of his miadady, a distinct 
view of his dissolution*; smd^be contemplated it 
with that .entire eqn^posuie, which nothing but the 
innocence, integrity, and usefulness o( his ILfe* and 
an unaffected sulnnission to the will of Piovideneet 
coilld bestow.'^ , 

He was interred- ia one. of the ciyptsof St. PauTs 
cathedral, and accompanied to the ^ve by many of 
the most illustrious men of the land — ^forty-twp 
coaches conveyed the mourners, and forty-nine 
empty carriages of the nobility and gentry added 
their .encumbrance to the pcocessioiii He lie^by 
the side of Sir Christopher Wre%. architect of the 
edifice ; anda statue to nis memory by Flaxman haa 
since been placed in the body of the cathedraL . ^ 
. In stature ' Sir Joshua. Reynolds was somewhat 
below the middle size;— 4}is copiplexion was dorid» 
his features blunt and round,, his aspect lively and 
intelligent^ and hjs manners calm, simple, and unas- 
suming. He w^ an early mover: — a man whom 
application could Qot tire, nor Constant labour sub*, 
due. ' In his economy he wai,- close and savidg i 
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idiile hepcmred t)ut his -wineSy dnd spread out bis 
taUes to tiie titled or the leamadvhe stinted his do- 
mestics to the commonest fare, and rewarded their 
faithfulness '^y very moderate wages. One of his 
servants, who survived till lately, described him as 
a master who exacted obedience in tniles — was^m* 
dent in the matter of pin»-^ saver of bits of thread 
-^a man hard and paraimonious,'who never tiiiooght 
he had enough of. labolir out of his dependants, smd 
always suspected that he overpaid wm. To this 
may be added the public opinion, which pictured 
him close, cold, cautious, and sotdid; and— on the 
other side, we have the open testimony of Burke, 
Malone, Boswell, and Johnson, who all represent him 
ad generous, open-hearted, and humane. The i^er- 
vanfs and thejriends both spoke, I doubt not, accord- 
ing to their own experience of the man. Privations 
In early life rendered strict economy necessary ; andf 
in spite of many ^cts of kindness, his mind oh the 
wh^e failed to estpand with his fortune ; he con- 
tinue J the dame system of saving when he W2^ mas- 
ter of sixty thousand pounds, as when he owned but 
silence. He loved reputation -dearly^ and it woidd 
have been well for his fame, if, over and above leav- 
ing* legacies to such ^friends as Burke and Malm^e, 
he had opened his heart- to humbler peo]^e. A little 
would liave gone a long way — a kindly Word and a 
guinea prudently given!' ". 

Sir Joshua has a threefold claim upon posterit^^-^ 
fot his Discourses, his historical ehd poetical paml- 
ings, ttnd his pbrtraits. -Of all these Ihan^ afre^y 
spoken at some length.. ■ The Discourses Were de- 
livered when the annual dis^ibution of medais took 
lAace among the most promising students ^of the 
Royal. Academy. Their objeot Was to implress ilpoa 
the minds of his audience a sense of ^ digmty, 
and a knowledge -of the character and impoftance 
of art-^o stiraidate them to study and labou|^-Hko 
pokkt out the way to exoeUenpe i unfold the prinei- 
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pies of composition^, and disclose the channs of 
beauty and the whole mystery of colour. He re- 
quired lively diligence — continued study and un- 
limited belief in the excellence of the chief masters 
ofjthe calling — in jreward for 'which he promised' 
distinction and fame. But fame cduld be acquired 
only by study^ hard and,, above all, well-directed— 
rules Vere the ornaments, not the fetters, of genius, 
andliard labout was the way to eminence, and the 
only way. The great painters, when they coticeivcd 
a subject, first made a variety of sketches^ then a 
finished drawing of the wholes-rafter that a more 
correct drawing'of every separate ^art— th^n they 
painted the picture, and after all retouched it from 
the life. The pictures, thus wrought wit]), such 
pains, appeared to be the effect of enchantment, and 
as if some mi^ty genius had struck tliem off at a 
blow. — Those Discourses were* alivays heard with 
respect; and a^ the subject was new,: the composi- 
tions full of knowledge, and the illustrations nume- 
rous and happy, they obtained the approbation of 
sldlful judges, and rose to such reputa^on,;that'they 
were attributed at one time to Johnson, and atanother 
to Burke. -^ / 

'Hiey «re distinguished* by many .beauties, aad 
deformed by one serions faidt — ^they cortespcmd not 
with the character of English art, and the determined 
taste of this countiy. ** Study9!'.Bxclaimed Re3molda 
to his stiidentS'(and I could quote fifty pages to the 
e^ame purpose), ** study the great works of the- great 
masters for ever. Study as nearly s^ yo|i can in the 
order, in the manlier, onthe prindples en which they 
studied. Stad^ nature attentively, -but ^^avs with 
thbse masters m "your company ^ consider tnem as 
models which you are to itnitate, and at. the same 
time as rivals which you are- to combat.*' Such 
was his theory : we all know what was his practioe. 
He coold not be unaware, yA^b he was lectining 
^ amwnl academical crop. or beardless youtbi 
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Open the necesnty of studyipg in the £haractQr» and 
laboimng in the styb of .the princes of. the Italian 
school, that he was sending them forth to seek bread 
and fame hi a pursuit %Yhere neither were to be found ; 
while he was shutting his lips, and keeping- silence 
concerning the domestic style and the mystex^ of 
portraiture, in which he hinuielf was unequalled* 

It was, I apprehend, too, the province of the I^esi- 
dent to point out those natural qualities bV which 
genius for art might be distinguished from forward- 
ness and presumption, and young men might see 
whether they were led by &e false light of vanity 
or by light from heaven. Every dunce can labour; 
but stupidity must toil l&e Caliban, lyhile geaiua 
works ita ready Wonders like the wand of Pro^Dero. 
It/wa$ not enough that he called the students before 
him^jknd set them 4lieir.. stated tasks of smoothing 
clay. or of coldunng" canvass: — ^he ought to have 
a^o^shed, nay, commanded the dull and unintel- 
leptual to retire/rom a pursuit fyt which they were 
unfit. All men indeed are capable, of being artista 
in a certain -degreie, as all men may be versifiers ^ 
hot a decent drawing is no more a proof of geniua 
in art, than a few smooth and sounding lines are a 
proof of .the spirit of poetry. Th^ youth who is'lto 
be encouraged in the poiBUit of poeUy should show 
glimpses of original power of. thought and ready 
happiness of language ; and a student in art should 
display some production of original and u^bonrowed. 
talent before ^dmisction 40. the Acadi^Hiy. A good 
eye, a steady hand, and a httle practice may ^irable 
ai^ young man to make such a copy of an antiqpe 
fignre as. will give him admissiit^n, without genius ta 
rise one step hi£^ier» ^ 

^it Joshua's .historical jpaintings have liUte of the 
heroic dignity which an inepired mind breathes into 
compositions ot thatxlaiErs. - His ims^^inaticm- c<mb« 
moa^ fails him, and heattan^ to hide his want of 
wing* in tte tenTaOed i^lendonrdof hifi .oolowiagt 
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He KB often defective even where he miffht have ex.* 
pected to show the highest excellence : his faces are 
lomial and cold; and the picture seems made up of 
borrowed fragments, which he had been unable tp 
work up into an entire and consistent whole. 

His single poetic figures are remarkable for their 
unaffected ease, their elegant simi^icity, and the 
splendour of their colouring. Some scores of those 
wppy things he dashed off in the course of his life, 
and though they are chiefly portraits, they have all 
the charm of the most successful aerial creations. 
The Shepherd Boy is one of his happiest. Of chil* 
drmi he seems to have been remarkably fond ; nor 
can one forbear imagining that he has romped or 
riddai with them on the paiiour broom, sorrowed 
with them over the loss of their favourite birds, 
smiled with them on their being endowed with new 
fineiT, and enjoyed all tiie mixed surprise and tri- 
umph expressed m the face of Muscipula on catching 
a mouse ma trap. It is true that they are all children 
of condition, with their nurses wet and dry— that 
their clothes are of the finest texture and the latest 
fashion-^and that we are conscious of looking at 
future lords and ladies. But nature oveipowers all 
minor feelings, and we cannot refrain from doing 
invcduntary homage to the genius of the painter who 
hu gladdened us with the sight of so much inno- 
omce and beau^. 

To some of his poetic figures I cannot afford such 
praise, Hioug^ the grace of their composition and 
the singular sweetness of their looks raise them f ai 
above censure. By what he considered a classica) 
refinement upon his professional flattery of im« 
proved looks and glowing colours, be suffered some 
of the ftiiiest oi nis sitters to be goddesses and 
nymphs, aad palnled them in character. This was 
djaoommmptto pedantry of paintinff ; it had been 

tlM fiiiltiOILJOr OSHtOriiaft I^wr amA Kimlte rtnuiOd 

Vol. L^A • 
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the giddy madams of the courts of the Stuarts to 
stalk like Minervas or Junos,thoii^ they had natvi* 
rally the dispositions of Venus or Danae; and Rey- 
nolds, who had equal loveliness and infinitely more 
purity to portray, indulged his beauties with the 
same kind of deification. In truth, it is only worthy 
of a smile. 

The portraits of Reynolds are equally numerous 
and excellent, and aU who have written of their 
merits have swelled their eulogiums by comparing 
them with the simplicity of Titian, the vigour of 
Rembrandt, and the elegance and delicacy of Van* 
dyke. Certainly, in character and expression, and 
in manly ease^ he has never been surpassed* He 
is always equal — always natural-^ graceful*~unaf- 
fected. His boldness of posture and his singular 
freedom of colouring are so supported by all the 
grace of art — ^by all the sorcery of skill — ^that they 
appear natural and noble. Over the meanest head 
he sheds the halo of dignity ; his men, are all noble** 
ness, his women aU loveliness, and his children all 
simplicity : yet they are all like the living originals. 
He had the. sinrular art of summoning the miud 
into the face, and making sentiment mingle in the 
portrait. He could completely dismiss all his pre- 
coneeived notions of academic beauty from his 
mind, be dead to the past and living only to the pre- 
sent, and enter into the character of the reining 
beauty of the hour with a truth and a happiness 
next to magical; It is not to be denied that ne was 
a mighty fiatterer. Had Colonel Charteris sat to 
Reynolds, he would, I doubt not, have ^ven an as- 
pect worthy of a President of the Society for the 
Simpression of Vice. 

Tnat the admirers of portrait-painting are many 
the annual exhibitions show Us ; and it is pleasant 
to read the social and domestic affections of the 
country in these innumerable productioiu« Iii^the 
minds of some th^ rank with hi*iori<^' 
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tions ; and there can be no doubt that portraits 
which give the form and the soul of poets and states- 
men and warriors, and of al 1 whose actions or whose 
thoughts lend lustre to the land, are to be received 
as illustrations of history. But with the mob of 
portraits fame and history have nothing to do. 
The painter who wishes for lasting fame must not 
lavish his fine colours and his choice postures on 
tlie rich and the titled alone ; he must seek to asso- 
ciate his labours with the genius of his country. 
Tlie £ace of an undistinguished person, however 
exquisitely painted, is disregarded in the eyes of 
posterity* The most skilful posture and the richest 
colouring' cannot create the reputation which ac- 
companies genius, and we turn coldly away from 
the head which we happen not to know or to have 
heard of. The portrait of Johnson has risen to the 
vahie of Hyb hundred guineas : while the heads of 
many of Sir Joshua's grandest lords remain at their 
original fifty. 

The influence of Reynolds on the taste and ele- 
gance of the island was great, and will be lasting. 
The ffrace and ease of his compositions were a lesson 
for the living to study, wliile the simplicity of his 
dresses admonished the giddy and the gay against 
the hideousness of fashion. • He sought to restore 
nature in the looks of his sitters, and he waged a 
tliirty years' war against the fopperies of dress. His 
works diffused a love of elegance, and united with 
poetry in softening the asperities of nature, in ex- 
tending our views, and in connecting us with the 
spirits of the time. H is cold stateliness of character, 
and his honourable pride of art, gave dignity to his 
profession: the rich and the far-descended were 
pleased to be painted by a gentleman as wdl as a 
{[enius. 

Of historical and poetic subjects he painted up-^ 
wards of one hundred and thirty. They are chiefly 
in England, and in the galleries or chfiunbers of the 
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titled and the opnlent. The names of a few ef tlis 
most famous may interest the reader : — ^Maebeth and 
the Witches; Cardinal Beaufort; Holy Family ; Her- 
cules strangling the Serpents ; the Nativity ; Count 
Ugolino; C)rmonand Iphigenia; the Fortune-Teller; 
Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy ; the Snake 
in the Grass ; the Blackguard Mercury ; Muscipnla ; 
Puck ; Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse ; the Shep- 
herd-Boy ; Venus chiding Cupid for easting accomnts. 

Of men he painted the portraits of some four-and- 
twenty whose names still occupy their station in 
fame or history ; and of ladies he painted many re- 
markable for accomplishments, mental and personaL 
Among the former* are Percy, Bishop of Dromore ; 
Edmund Burke; Colonel Tarleton; Dr. Chailes 
Bumey ; Dr. Hawkesworth ; Dr. Robertson ; Josej^ 
Warton ; Earl of Mansfield ; Edward Gibbon ; Oli- 
ver Goldsmith ; Samuel Johnson ; Warren Hastings ; 
Lord Anson ; Lord Heathfield ; Lord Ligonier; Lord 
Rodney; Lord Thurlow; Lord Gran^; Thomas 
Warton ; Adam Ferguson ; Sir Joseph Banks ; Sir 
William Chambers ; Laurence Sterne ; Dr. Beattie ; 
Viscount Keppel ; Hinrace Walpole ; and Sir Jodiua 
Reynolds. 

Let me conclude with the words of Burke : they 
are a little loftier than necessary, and somewhat 
warmer ; but mucli less cannot be said when a coider 
tale comes to be told. 

** Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on many accounts, one 
of the most memorable men of his time. He was 
the first Englishman who added the praise of the 
elegant arts to the other glories of his country. In 
taste — ^in grace — in facility — in happy invention— 
and in the riehness and harmony of colouring, he 
was equal to the greatest masters of the renowned 
ages. In portrait he went beyond them ; for he com- 
municated to that description of the ait, in which 
English artists are most engaged, a variety, a faney» 
and a dignity, derived from the higher branches. 
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which even those who professed them in a superior 
manner did not always preserve when they deline- 
ated individual nature. His portraits remind tl^ 
spectator of the invention and the amenity of land- 
scape. In painting portraits he appeared not to be 
raised upon that jnatform, but to descend upon it 
from a liigher sphere. 

** In full affluence of foreign and domestic fame, 
admired by the expert in art and by the learned in 
science, courted by the great, caressed by sovei^i^ 
powers, and celebrated by distinguished poets, ms 
native humility, modesty, and candour never forsook 
him, even on surprise or provocation : nor i^as the 
least degree of arrogance or assumption visible to 
the most scrutinizing eye in any part of his conduct 
or discourse. 

** His talents of every kind, powerful by nature 
and not meanly cultivated by letters — ^his social vir- 
tues in all the relations and all the habitudes of life, 
rendered him the centre of a very great and unpa- 
ralleled variety of agreeable societies, which will be 
dissipated by his death. He had too much merit not 
to excite some jealousy — ^too much innocence to 
provoke any enmity. The loss of no man of his 
time can be felt with more sincere, seneral, and un* 
mixed sorrow. Hail! and Farewell." 
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Two eminent men, Wilson and Gainsborough, laid 
the foundation of our school of landscape; their 
works are full of the truest natiure and the purest 
fancy, and dieir fame- is now properly felt ; yet of 
thehr personal history little is known save what the 
suspicious testimony of avowed enemies and care- 
less friends — and the random notice of some period- 
ical writers— may aHd to the vague stream of tra- 
dition. 

Thomas Gainsborough, the fourth eminent name 
in British art, was bom in the year 1727, at Sudbury 
in Suffolk — ^the day or the month no one has men- 
tioned. Of his father, whose name was John, by 
trade a clothier, and in reUnon a dissenter, I can 
only say with common belief that he was a stately 
ana personable man, with something myBterious in 
his history, for the pastoral find timid rustics of Suf- 
folk suspected him of carrying a dagger and pistols 
under his clothes. Of his mother, whose maiden 
name I have not learned, the same authority eajB 
that she was kind and indulgent to her children, and, 
moreover, somewhat proud of her sons, of whom 
she had three, all distinguished above their compa- 
nions for talents and attainments. The family was 
of old standing, well to Uve, and of unblemished 
respectability. 

Respectiugf Thomas, the youngest son, memonr is 
still strong m Suffolk. A beautiful wood of four 
miles' extent is shown, whose ancient trees, winding 
glades, and sunny nooks inspired him, while he was 
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Imt a sehooibOTr, with the tme of art. Soeoes ai^ 
pomted out wnere he need to sit and fill las copy* 
books wtth-pencillmgs of llawen and trees, and 
whatever pleased his fancy ; and it is said that those 
early attempts of tlie child bore a distinct resem- 
btsmoe to the mature works of the man* At ten 
years old he had made some progress in sketdbiing* 
and at twelve he was a c<3Hfoned painter. Good 
scholarship* was, under such circumstances, out of 
the question; yet Ins letters, which I have seen, 
show no want in the art of expressing clear thoughta 
in clear words. His knowledge was c^tained from 
his intereourse with mankind, and by his spirit of 
ready observation he supplied tlie deficiencies of 
education. 

T^e sketches which he made were ecmcealed for 
a time — the secret, however, could no longer be 
kept. He had ventured to request a holyday, which 
was refused, and liie audacious boy imposed liis own 
piBnmanship on the master for the usual written re* 
quest of his father of " Give Tom a holyday." ITie 
trick was found out; his father looked upon the 
simulated paper with fear, and muttered, '< The boy 
will come to be hanged !" but when he wks informed 
that those stolen hours Were bestowed upon the 
pencil, and some of Tom's fetches were shown to 
him, his brow cleared up, and he exclaimed, ^ The 
boy will be a genius !" Other stmes of his early 
works are not wantinn^, On one occasion he was 
concealed among iboxae bushes in his father's garden, 
making a sketch of an old fantastic tree, when he 
otieerved a man looking most wistfully over the 
wall at some pears, wfich were banging ripe and 
tempting. The slanting light of the sun happened 
to tnrow the eager face into a highly picturesque 
mixture of light and shade, and: Tom immediately 
sfceldied his likeness, much to the poor man's con- 
iwniitoin afterward, and muc^to the awufwwient 
•f his fisither, when he taxed liie psaaant with ths 
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hitention of plundeiingf Ms garden, and showed him 
how ks looked. G^nsborough long afterward made 
a finished painting of this Sudbury rustic — a work 
much admired among artists — under the name of 
Tom Peartree's portrait. He loved to show his 
powers in those hasty things : and from the unem- 
barrassed freedom of mind and hand with which he 
produced them, ^ey take rank with his happiest 
compositions. 

Of those early sketches made in the woods of 
6udbury, few, I apprehend, now exist, though they 
were once numerous. No fine clump of trees, no 
picturesque stream; nor romantic glade — ^no cattle 
grazing, nor flocks reposing, nor peasants pureuing 
their rural or pastoral occupations — escaped his 
diligent pencil. Those hasty sketches were all 
treasured up as materials to be used when his hand 
should have become skilful ; he showed them to his 
visiters, and called them his riding-school. As his 
reputation rose, he became less satisfied with those 
early proofs of talent, and scattered them with a 
promse hand among friends and visiters. To one 
isuly he made a pcesont of twenty ; but so iojudi* 
ciously were those precious things bestowed, that 
the lady pasted them round the walls of her apart- 
ment, and as she soon left London, they became the 
property of the next inhabitant. His Jirtt drawings 
was a clump of trees^-*he long retained it, and (me 
of his biographers says it was a ^ wonderful thing*'' 

Talents so vigorous were acknowledged even in 
the seclusion of a country place ; and his father was 
very willingly persuaded to send the youth — ^to pro* 
secute his labours with the benefit of example and 
instruction-^to London. No one has made him 
older than fourteen when he left Sudbury for the 
metropolis, and all agree that he studied under 
Hayman, one of the companions of Hogarth, 
Ongnon the engraver, who knew him well, informed 
Kdwards, author of the Anecdotes of Painter^i thai 
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Gidiiiiboroagli received the fini radiments of his arl 
from Gravelot. His genius, his history, his modest 
deportment, and his good looks obtained him many 
friends; but he had not then formed any high notion 
of his own powers : he, at the most, considered 
himself as one whose skill might gain him a com* 
fortable livelihood in a jMrovincial town. He saw 
that historical painting was an unprofitable, and he 
felt it to be an uncongenial pursuit ; no landscapes 
worthy of ait had yet made their appearance, for 
Wilson was seeking bread in portraiture ; he could 
not fail to see Uiat his own works were essentially 
different from those which filled the easels of the 
artists in St. Martinis Lane — and mistrusted his 
success accordingly. He remained in London four 
years, and having acquired skill, and mastered some 
of the mystic tricks of colour and composition, he 
returned to his father's house a confirmed painter. 
He was now in his eighteenth year, and the repu- 
tation of his talents, the modest gayety of his con- 
versation, and the extreme elegance of his person, 
tendered ins company univers^ly acceptable in his 
native piaoe. He could not indeed learn modesty 
tmder Ha3rman; but he acquired the art of making 
ose of his wit and his information with a gracefid 
readiness, and his handsome forhi, and looks 
beaming with intelligence and genius, could not 
fail of doing him a good turn if he conducted him- 
self wisefy^. It happened, in one of his pictorial ex- 
cursions among the woods of Sufiblk; that he sat 
down to make a sketch of some fine trees, with 
sheep reposing below and wood-doves roosting 
above, when a young woman entered unexj)ectedly 
upon the scene, and was at once admitted into the 
landscape and the feelings of the artist The name 
of this young lady was Margaret Burr ; she was of 
Bcottisli extraction, and in her sixteenth year, and ^ 
to the charms of good sense and good looks, she 
added a clear annuity of two hundred pounds. 
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These are matters which no writer of romanea 
would overlook; and were accordingly fek by a 
young, an ardent, and susceptible man : nor must 
I omit to tell that country rumour conferred other 
attractions — she was said to be the natural daughter 
of one of our exiled princes ; nor was she, when a 
wife and a mother, desirous of having this eircum« 
stance forgotten. On an occasion of household 
festivity, when her husband was high in fame, she 
vindicated some ITttle ostentation in her dress by 
whispering to her niece — ^now Mrs. Lane — " I have 
some right to this — for you know, my love, I am a 
prince'? daughter." Prince's daughter, or not, she 
was woped and won by Gainsborough, and made 
him a kind, a prudent, and a submissive wife. The 
courtship was short. The young pair left Sudbury, 
leased a small house at a rent of six pounds a«year 
in Ipswich, and, making themselves happy in mutual 
iove, conceived they were settled for life. 

In Ipswich it was his desliny to become ae» 
quaintedwith Philip Thicknesse, governor of Land- 
guard Fort-^a gentleman who befriended him at 
nrst, and maligned him afterward. This penKxa 
instantly threw the mantle of his patronage over 
him. It is not unusual to see a friend of this 
fashion marching triumphantly before genius as it is 
struggling into distinction, and imagining all the 
while that from his notice the other's reputation 
arises. Gainsborough was as yet little knovm, and 
had few friends ; his excellency lived in a lonely 

Elace, and was desirous of having his solitude en* 
veued by a visiter whose wit was abundant, and 
his pencil ready. While the artist continued humble 
the pati^on was kind ; but as he began to assert his 
own independence, the esteem of the other subsided, 
and the vain friend became the avowed enemy* 
Had this been all, our regret might have been less; 
but so soon as the artist died, Thicknesse, under 
pretence of writing a sketch of his lif^, prodnced 
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an nnwoiihy pamphlet, which mistepresented him 
as a man while it praised him as a painter.* It is 
indeed unsafe to follow it for a single page, hut as' 
honey is found in the basest weed, so may truth be 
extracted from this malignant narrative. I shall 
only adopt such anecdotes as are corroborated by 
internal evidence* and have been confirmed or cor- 
rected by the living representatives of the house of 
GunsboroUgh. 

The first meeting of the artist and the g(^emor 
was in character. The latter, while taking a walk 
in a friend's garden, saw a melancholy face looking 
over the wall. As the stranger remained Ion? in 
the same position, he advanced to accost him* wheit 
he perceived it to be a piece of wood shaped and 
painted like a man, and stationed as a sentinel m 
the adjoining garden of Gainsborough* This spe-^ 
cies of Joke corresponded with the taste of the 

Svemor — ^lie waitea on the artist, and upbraided 
n for having imposed a shadow upon him for a sub- 
stance. The compliment was not ill received, and 
he was shown into the painting-room, whem he 
found many portraits which he thought but indiffer- 
ently executed, and more landscapes, which he at 
once pronounced to be works of spirit and fancy. 
Among the former was the head of Admiral Venion, 
and the portrait of the identical Tom Peartree, who 
longed for the ripe pears in Sudbury garden. 

Of his productions in those early days Thicknesse 
is tlie only man who speaks^ and I must use his 
words. " Madame Nature* not man, was then his 
only study, and he seemed intimately acquainted 
with that beautiful lady.'' So far well.*-** I was the 
first man,'' cohtinues the governor, ** who perceived 
through clouds of bad colouring what an accurate 
eye he possessed, and the truth of his drawings, and 
who dragged him fix>m the obscurity of a country- 

* 

* For the nae or this now rtra tract I am Indabctd to tht UodMH «r 
<U lfT» lAW. BMo. 
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town at a time when all his neighbours were as ign<v 
rant of.his great talents as he was himself.** This 
is the modesty of patronage! Gainsborougii had 
shown a strong consciousness of talents, for he de- 
pended upon them for bread before he was eighteen 
years old; and some of his neighbours had appie- 
ciated his genius, since they had counselled his 
removal to me academies of London^ 

*rhe ffovemor invited Gainsborough to dinner— he 
played him a tune on the violin — ^he gave him a 
commission to paint Landguard Fort, including the 
neighbouring lulls and the port of Harwich, price 
thirty ^ineas, and to sum up all, he lent him a fiddle ; 
on which he ere long made such proficiency thst 
the governor, though a skilful musician himself, 
declares he would as soon have tried to paint against 
him as fiddle against him. An engraving by Major of 
the picture of Landguard Fort spread abroad the name 
of Gainsboroi^h; the vanity of Thicknesse^and the 
desire which the artist had of distinction were gra- 
tified, and tliey appear to have lived in great amity 
through the united infiuence of painting and fiddling. 
Of the original painting of the Fort nothing noW re> 
mams; it was hung on a wall built with mortal 
mixed with seawater, and so perilled. 

The increasing fame of Gainsborough demanded 
a wider field ; he had exhausted tlie faces and the 
scenery of Ipswich, and the counsel of Tliicknesse 
agreeing with his own wishes, removed to Bath in 
the year 1758, and topk lodgings in the Circus, al 
the rate of fifty poundis annually. He was now in 
the thirty-first yeslr of his age, and his fame was in 
8pme degree established— yet so small, in spite of 
the boasted patronage of tne governor, had his sue- 
Gjess been, that his wife, come of a prudent nation, 
if not of a prudent family, was alanned, remoa« 
strated against this increase of expenditure, and 
waa "mA «^s 4Jifflcuby m)eased. 

B fomied i>art of the plan of the gMrexnor, vri» 
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ccmceived himself to be very popular in Bath 
that his portrait, painted on purpose, ^ i^ould serve* 
-^I copy his own words—*' as a decoy dock for cus- 
tomers.'^ The artist himself, however, seems to 
have given less enthusiasm to this project than hi$ 
friend. He had begrun to grow weary .of offering up 
continual incense to this vain deity; and to wish to 
be relieved from this overwhelming patronage of one 
who claimed the fame arising from bis works, and 
the privilege of directing his studies. From some 
hints which his excellency throws out, I apprehend 
that he attributed this independent movement to the 
influence of Mrs. Gainsborough. But the artist must, 
I believe, have the whole honour of this to himself. 
Thicknesse seems never to have suspected that, 
though Gainsbocough was a pleasant Companion, 
and one who indulged in sallies of merriment and 
humour, he concealed under all this a variable tem** 
per, and a spirit shy, proud, intrepid, and intractable. 
His wife, whatever the governor has insinuated to 
the contrary, was a remarkably mild and 8weet*> 
tempered woman — I repeat the words of Mrs. Lane 
— ^who gave her husband his own way, and nevw 
sought to win him]to her wishes but by gentleness* 
Indeed, he was one of the last that would have 
brooked control ; and so proud, or so whimmoal, that 
he never rode up to his own door in a hackneyHSoach, 
and admonished his niece to avoid doing so if she 
loved him. Those who knew both Thicknesse and 
Gainsborough were only surprised that they con- 
tinued friends so long. The tide was now on the 
turn; the portrait, proposed by the governor as a 
profitable decoy, was left untouched; the beads of 
men of inferior mark were limned olT by the dozen, 
and landscapes, which contained otor bieauties ten 
those of Landguard Fort, were painted; the patnm 
lost patience and remonstrated; the |»ide of the 
painter was hurt, and he forthwith resolved to free 
himself from the encumbraneeof a sort of pationHriBg 
Vol. I.— B b 
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nightmate who, under pretence of caressing, seemed 
disposed to suffocate hiln< 

The dissolution of their friendship was the work 
of years* In the mean while, Gainsborough gave all 
his time to portrait, to landscape^ ^d to music. Por-^ 
trait^paititing, like the poet with the two mistresses^ 
had his visits, but landscape and music had his hearts 
His price for a head rose from five guineas to eighty 
and as his fame increased, the charge augmented 
till he had forty guineas for a half, and a hundred 
for a whole length. Riches now flowed in, for his 
hand was ready and diligent ; his wife was relieved 
from her fears in the matter of money ; and he was 
enabled to indulge himself after his own fashion* 
Books he admired little : in one of his letters he 
says that he was well read in the volume of nature^ 
and diat was learning sufficient for him ; the inter^ 
eourse of literary men he avoided as carefully as 
Re3molds courted it; but he was fond of company 
and passionately so of music. He considered a good 
musician as one of the first of men* and a good in* 
strument as one of the noblest works of human skill* 
All the hours of intermission in his profession he 
gave to fiddles and rebecs. To this period the fol«> 
lowing characteristic 'Story has been ascribed^ and 
though strange, it seems true* 

** Gainsborough's profession,'' says his friend Jack«- 
son, ^ was painting, and music was his amusement; 
yet there were times when music seemed to be his 
employment, and painting his diversion. As his 
skill in music has been celebrated, I shall mention 
what degree of merit he possessed as a musician* 
He happened on a time to see a theorbo in a picture 
of Vandyke's, and concluded, because, per^ps, it 
was finely painted, that the theorbo must be a fine 
instrument. He recollected to have heard of a Ger* 
man professor, and ascending to his garret found 
him dining on roasted apples, and smoking his pipe 
with bis tiie<»bo beside him* * I am come to buy 
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your lute— iiame your price, and here 's your nuHiey.' 
* I cannot sell my lute.' * No, not for a guinea or 
two—but you must sell it, I tell you.' * My lute is 
worth much money — it is worth ten guineas.' 'Av ! 
that it is — see, here 's the money.' So saying, he 
took up the instrument, laid down the price, went 
half-way down the stairs , and returned. * I have done 
but half my eirand ; what is your lute worth if I have 
not your book?' *\¥hat book. Master Gainsbo- 
rougn V * Why, the book of airs you have com- 
posed for the lute.' ' Ah, sir, I can never part with 
my book !' * Poh ! you can make another at any 
time — ^this is the book I mean— there 's ten guineas 
for it — so once moie good day.' He went down a 
few steps, and returned again. * What use is your 
book to me if I do n't understand it I and 3rour lute, 
you may take it again if you won't teach me to play 
on it. Come home with me, and give me the first 
lesson.' * I will come to-morrow.' ^ You must come 
now.' < I must dress myself.' ' For what 1 You are 
the best figure I have seen to-day.' ^ I must shave, 
sir.' ' I honour your beard !' * I must, however, 

gut on my wig.' ^ Damn your wig ! your cap and 
eard beccmie you ! Do you think if Vandyke was 
to paint you, he 'd let you be shaved V In this man* 
ner he frittered away his musical talents, and though 
possessed of ear, taste, and genius, he never had 
application enough to learn his notes. He seemed 
to take the first step, the second was of course out 
of his reach* and the summit became unattainable.'* 
He was so passionately attached to music that he 
filled his house with all manner of instruments, and 
allowed his table to be infested with all sorts of 
professors save bagpipers. He loved Oiardini and 
nis violin; he adm&ed Abel and his viol-di^gamba i 
he patronised Fischer and his hautboy ; and was in 
raptures with a strolling harper, who descended 
from the Welch mountains into Bath. When he 
dinedi he talked of music ; when he paintedf he dis« 
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taaaned with his visiters and sitters on its iilerits» 
tnd when he had leisure he practised by fits and 
■taits on his nnmexoiia instnmients, and noftwith- 
itanding* Jackson's opinion^ his performance was 
worthy of praise. 

One of ms acqnaintaiwes in Bath was^Wiltshere, 
the puUic carrier, a kinl and worthy man, who loved 
Gainsboron^ and admired his works. In one of 
his landscapes, he wished to introduce a horse, and 
as the earner had a veiy handsome one, he requested 
the loan of it for a day or two, and named his par- 
pose ; his generous neighbour bridled it and saddled 
It, and sent it as a present. The painter was not a 
man to be outdone in acts of generosity ; he painted 
tiie wagon and horses of his friend, pot his whole 
lamfly and himadf into it, and sent it well-framed to 
Wiltshere, with his kind respects. It is considered 
a veiT capital performance. From 1761, when 
Gainsborougfa began to exhibit his paintings at the 
Academy, till his removal from Bath in 1774, "Wilt- 
shere was annually employed to carry his pictures 
to and from London ; he took great care of them, 
and constantly refused to accept money, saying, 
^ No— no*^I admire painting too much,^ and {bunged 
his hands in his pockets to secuie them agamst the 
temptation of the offered pa3nsient. Perceiving, 
however, that this was not acceptable to the proud 
artist, the honest carrier hit upon a scheme winch 
nleased both. "^ When you think,** said he, '' that I 
nave earrud to the value of a little painting, I beg 
ywL will let me have one, nr ; and I shall be more 
than paid.'* In this coin the painter paid Wiltshere 
and overpaid him. His son is still in possession of 
arveral of these pidures, and appreciates ^eir value 
mmay of Gainsboroogh's pioaactions were not so 
worthily disposed of. 

Of his Works daring his residence at Bath I am 
waft enabled to give any partieidar acconnt. They 
were no doobt numerous, sinee he could li^e in the 
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Style of a gentleman, and entertain company. His 
brothers were made sensible of his change of for- 
tmie, and it must be related to his honom* that all 
his kindred and connexions speak of him as a kind 
and ffenerous man, who anticipated wants, and bore 
his fortunes meekly. Nor was the governor of 
Landguard Fort himself without a small share in 
these showers of good fortune. The artist appears 
to have discovered that money would not be unwel- 
come in the household of his friend, and to have 
taken a singular and delicate mode of lending his 
assistance. I must first, however, relate this story 
as Thicknesse himself has told it. 

Among the instruments of music which Gains- 
borough loved, I have named the viol-di-gamba, and 
Mrs. Thicknesse had one, made in the year 1613, on 
which she played with much skill and effect. He 
appeared one evening to be exceedingly charmed 
with the instrument, and said, '*I love it so much 
that I will willingly give a hundred guineas for it.** 
She desired him to stay to supper ; she placed the 
viol-di-gamba beside him, he took it up, and played 
in a manner so masterly that Mrs. Thicknesse said, 
*♦ You deserve an instrument on which you play so 
well ; and I beg your acceptance of it, on the condi- 
tion that you will give me my husband's picture to 
hang beside the one which you painted of me.'' The 
artist acquiesced $ the viol-di-gamba was sent to him 
next morning ; he stretched a canvass, took one sit- 
ting of some fifteen minutes' duration, and then laid it 
aside for other works. The lady was incensed, and 
the husband remonstrated ; Gainsborough returned 
the vioUdi-gamba, and never touched the picture 
more. 

Such is the story of Thicknesse : the family ver- 
sion, communicated to me by a lady who had it from 
Mrs. Grainsborottgh herself, is somewhat different. 
The painter (according to this account) put a hun« 
died guineas privately mto the hands of Mrs. Thick* 
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D6flse for tke viol-di-gamba ; bear busband, who nrig^ 
not be aware of what passed, renewed his wish for 
his portrait ; and obtained what he eoneeived to be 
a promise that it should be painted. This double 
benefaction was, however^ more than Gainsborongrh 
had contemplated : he commenced the portrait, bat 
there it stoj^d ; and after a time, resenting some in* 
jurious expresskms from the lips of the governor, 
he artist sent him the picture, rough and unfinished 
as it was, and returned also tl)^ "Vit^-di-gamba. 

^ This," said Thicknesse, ^ was a d^diy blow to 
me ; but t knew, though it seemed his act, it did not 
originate with him : he had been told, that I said 
openly in the public coffee-house at Bath, that when 
I first knew him at Ipswich, his children were run- 
ning about the streets there without shoes or stock- 
inas ; but the rascal who told liim so, was the villain 
who robbed the poor from the plate he held at the 
church door for alms." Such words as these were 
likely to sink deep into the proud heart of Gains- 
borough; and though Thicknesse denied them, as 
well he might, for they were untrue, they aided him 
in the resolution which he probably had long formed 
of making his escape from such crushing patronage 
and imgentle company, l^ven this necessary step 
was precipitated by Thicknesse himself. He sent 
back his portrait with a note, requesting him to take 
his brush, and first rub out the countenance of the 
truest and warmest friend he ever had ; and so dene, 
then blot him for ever from his memory. 

Gainsborough now removed to London, took a 
house in Pall-Mali, which was built by Duke Schom* 
berg, and removing all his paintings and drawings, 
and flutes and fiddles, bade farewell to Bath for ever. 

Even to London the harassmg protection of Thidc- 
nesse pursued him. '* I was much alarmed," said 
that most prudent of patrons, " lest, with all his merit 
and ffenius, he might be in London a long time be- 
fore he was properly known to that class of people 



who alone ooidd efseiOiaUyBerrelum; to, of all the 
men I ever knew, he possessed least of that worthy 
knowledge to enable him to make his own way into* 
the notiee of the great world. I therefore wrote to 
Lord Bateman, wm> knew him, and who admired Yd» 
talents, stating the above particalars^ and urging- him 
at the same time, for both om sakes, to give him 
eountenance, and make him known. His lordship^ 
for me, or for both oar sakes, did so ; and bis remove 
from Bath to London proved as good a move as ^ 
was from Ipswich to Bath.^ The matchless vanity 
of this man made him believe not only that he was 
the sole canse of our painter's success in Bath ; but 
that from his intercession with Lord Bateman sprang 
all the subsequent good fortune in London of the 
man who had already painted many noble produc- 
tions, and who had exhibited them for thirteen years 
in succession in the Royal Academy. 

He was now freed from this eneumbrance, and 
continued his career in portraiture and landscape 
with fresh feeling and increasing success. His house 
was ample, his ^lery was fit for the reception of 
the first in rank, and as the fame of the l^ads of 
Lord Killmorrey, Mr. Quin, Mr. Medlicote, Mr. 
Mosey, Dr. Charlton, Mr. Fischer, and Mrs. Thick* 
nesse had gone before him, he soon found good 
employment. Sir Joshua Reynolds was then high 
in favour ; but even the rapid execution of the Pre* 
sident could not satisfy the whole demand; and 
there was room for another, who, to just delineation 
of character, added a force and a freedom Tdiich 
approached, and sometimes rivalled, Vandyke. A 
conversation or family piece of the king, queen, and 
the three royal sisters was much admired ; indeed^ 
the permanent splendour of his colours, and the 
natural and living air which he communicated to 
whatever he touched, made him already, in the esti- 
mation of many, a rival and a dangerous one of the 
President himself. 
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Amon^ those who sat to him was the Dotdiess of 
Devonshire — ^then in the bloom of youth, at once 
the loveliest of the lovely, and the gayest of the gay. 
But her dazzling beauty, and the sense which she 
entertained of the charms of her looks, and her con* 
yersation, took away that readiness of hand, and * 
hasty happiness of touch, which belcmged to him in 
his ordinary moments. The portrait was so little 
to his satisfaction, that he refused to send it to Chats^ 
worth. Drawing his wet pencil across' a mouth 
which all who saw it thought exquisitely lovely, he 
said, ^ Her grace is too hard for me." The picture 
was, I believe, destroyed. Among his papers were 
found two sketches of the dutchess, — ^both exquisitely 
graceful. 

He had customers who annoyed him with other 
difficulties than those of too radiant loveliness. A 
certain lord, whom one of our biographers, out of 
compassion for rank, calls an cdderman^ came for his 
portrait ; and that all might be worthy of his station, 
he had put on a new suit of clothes, richly laced, 
with a welltpowdered wig, Down he sat, and put 
on a practised look of such importance and pretti- 
ness, that the artist, who was no flatterer either with 
tongue or pencil, began to laugh, and was heard to 
mutter, *< This will never do !" The patient having 
composed himself, in conformity with his station, 
•aid, ** Now, sir, I beg you wiU not overlook the 
dimple on my chin!'* '< Confound the cUmple on 
your chin," said Oainsborough— «** I shall neither 
paint the one nor the other," And he laid down his 
brushes, and refused io resume them. Garrick, too, 
and Foote, also came for their likenesses ; he tried 
again and again, without success, and dismissed 
them in despair. '* Rot them for a couple of rogues," 
he exclaimed, ^* they have every body's faces but 
their own." As the reader has already seen, Davki 
Garrick had the address to gratify Reynolds with n 
ludicrous account of this failure. 
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Witb otken he was mote fortiii!iat«. Bit, «xeel- 
lent as many of hk porti^s afe, it was a desire td 
excel in many things, which drew him from Mtf Au 
vourite study of free and unsophisticated naturd* 
There he surpassed all livinff men : in poftralt, he 
was more than equalled by Reynolds. '^Natviref'* 
saysThicknesse,in one of those moments when love 
of his early friend prevailed against hatred'^'* Nature 
sat to him in aU her attractive attitudes of beauty; 
and his pencil traced, with peculiar and matchless 
facility, her finest and most delicate lineaments; 
whether it was the sturdy oak, the twisted eglantine, 
the mower whetting his scythe, the whistling fdougfa- 
boy, or the shepherd imder the haMrthom in the dale 
•—all came forth equally chaste from his inimitable 
and fanciful pencil/' 

Though Gainsborough was not partial to the so- 
ciety of literary men, he. seems to have been tie* 
quamted with Johnson and with Burke ; and he Ihred 
on terms of great affection with Riehard Brixmley 
Sheridan. He was also a welcome visiter at the 
table of Sir George Beaumont, a jentleman of gvace- 
ful manners, who lived in old Engfish dignity, and 
was, besides, a lover of literature and a ysixiter of 
landscape* The latter loved to relate a eurioiB 
anecdote of Gainsborough, which marks the nneqnal 
spirits of the man, and shows that he was the shtre 
of wayward impulses which he could neither repress 
nor command. Sir George Beaumont, Shendaa, 
and Gainsborough had dined together, and the latter 
was more than usually pleasant and witty. The 
meeting was so much to their mutual satisfsctiont 
that they agreed to have another day's happinesi* 
and accordingly an early day was named whan they 
should dine again together. They met, but a doud 
had descended upon the spirit of Gainsboroagb, and 
he sat silent, with a look of fixed melancholy, which 
no wit could dissipate. At length he took Sheridan 
by the hand* led him out of the room» and '^'^ 
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** Now donH laugli, but listen. I shall die soon — I 
know it-*I feel it—I have less time to live than my 
looks infeiv-but for this I care not. What oppresses 
my mind is this— I have many acquaintances and 
few friends ; and as I wish to have one worthy man 
to accompany me to the grave» I am desirous of 
bespeaking you — ^will you come — ^ay or nol** 
Sheridan cotdd scarcely repress a smile, as he made 
the required promise; the looks of Gainsborough 
cleared up like the sunshine of one of his own 
landscapes ; throughout the rest of the evening his 
wit flowed, and his humour run over, and the minutes^ 
like those of the poet, winged their way with ^lea* 
sure. 

Between Gainsborough and Reynolds there seems 
to have been little good-will— surely the feuds of 
artists are more numerous than those of any other 
community of Christians. They at one time ap- 
peared desirous of making something like an ex- 
change of portraits; and Gainsborough obtained 
one sitting of the President— but the piece, like that 
of Thicknesse, was never completed. The cold 
and carefully meted out courtesy of the one, little 
suited with the curious mixture of candour and 
caprice in the other; and, like ft-ost and Are, which 
some convulsion casts into momentary contact, 
they jostled, and then retired from each other — 
never more to meet till Gainsborough summoned 
Re3molds to his death^bed. They had, however, a 
better sense of natural dignity, than to carry their 
personal animosities, as Barry afterward did, into 
the council ; and if they differed in life, so in life 
they were mutually reconciled. Peace be with their 
memories. 

The dates of Gainsborough's various productions 
cannot now be ascertained : it was one of the pecu- 
liarities of this eminent artist, that he never put his 
name to any of his compositions, and vciy seldom 
^ven the d$ite* He knew that his own happy cha* 



iraeter was too strongly impressed on his works to 
be denied; and thought, I suppose, that the excel- 
lence of a painting had nothing to do with the day 
or the year of its execution. " The Woodman and 
his Do^, in the Storm,** was one of his favourite 
compositions. There is a kind of rustic sublimity, 
new to English painting, in the heavenward look of 
the peasant, while the rain descends and the light- 
ning flies. The same may be said of his *' Shep- 
herd's Boy in the Shower" — ^there is somethingin- 
expressibly mournful in the looks of both. The 
former unfortunately perished; but the sketch re* 
mains, and shows it to have been a work of the 
highest order* He valued it at one hundred guineas, 
but could find no purchaser while he lived ; his widow 
sold it for five hundred guineas, after his death, to 
Lord Gainsborough, whose house was subsequently 
burnt to the ground. Another of hjs own chief 
favourite works was the " Cottage Girl with her 
Dog and Pitcher," a happy and a well considered 
scene* 

Like Reynolds, he painted standing, in preference 
to sitting ; and the pencils which he used had shafts 
sometimes two 3^rds long. He stood as far from 
his sitter as he did from his picture, that the hues 
might be the same. He generally rose early, com-* 
menced painting between nine and ten o'clock, 
wrought for four or five hours, and then gave up the 
rest m the day to visits, to music, and to domestic 
enjDjrment. He loved to sit by the side of his wife 
during the evenings, and make sketches of whatever 
occurred to his fancy, all of which he threw below 
the table, save such as were more than commonly 
happy^ and those were preserved, and either finished 
as sketches or expanded into paintings. In summer 
he had lodgings at Hampstead, for the sake of the 
green fields and the luxury of pure air ; and in wintft 
he was oflen seen refreshing his eyes with light at 
the whidowt when fatigued with close employment. 
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He wa» an admirer of elegant peimiaiu^ip» and 
loolsed at a well written letter with Bomeiiune of 
the same pleasure aa at a fine landaeape. His lofwt 
of music waa coaatant ; aad be aeema to hare been 
kept under a spell by all kinds of melodious sounds. 
Smith relates, in his bu^ of NoUekens* that he onee 
found Colonel Hamilton playing so exquisitely to 
Gainsborough cm the TJolin« thai he ezelaoned* ** Go 
oUf and I will give you the picture of the Boy at the 
Stilet whidi you have bo oftm wished to purehese 
of me/' The colonel proceeded, and tiie painter 
stood in speechless admiration, with the tears of 
rapture on his cheek. Hamilton then called a eoadi, 
and carried away the picture. This gentleman waa 
a first-rate violin*player, and had the additional 
merit of having sparred with Mendoza! 

Of the perscmal history of this distinguished man, 
the penury of contemporary biography preventa me 
from saymS more. Fuseli, when editing Pilkiag'- 
ton's Dictionary of Paintersrwsus, or affected to be, 
iffuorant even of his Christian name ; and so littLs 
md he feel the character of his works, that, on 
omitting some favourable notices in the supplfanent 
of the earlier editions, he says, with a sneer, *^po8* 
terity will judge whether the name of Gainsborougii 
deserves to be ranked with those of Vandyke, Rn* 
bens, and Claude, in portrait and in landscape." 
With wiser taste and better f^ing Walpc^e ex* 
claims, ''What frankness of nature in Gainsbo- 
rough's landscapes, which entitJo them .to rank in 
the noblest collections P' Fuseli aeisma to have en* 
tertained an unaccountable dislike to our amiable 
and higbly-giftedartist. 

About a year after the promise obtained from 
Sheridan to attend his funeral, he want to hear the 
impeachment of Wairen Hastings, and sitting with 
his back to an open window, suddeidy felt something 
inconceivably cold touch his neck above the shirt 
collar. It was ac«.ompanied with stiffiiess and pain* 



On vetnrmag home h» mwimtedwim b^MXU^Im 
wile and hi niece ; and on lookup ibey esv -a 
mark, about the size of a sluUia^, whi^ waf haider 
to the touch than the eumouiMUBg: akin, mi whi<^ 
lie said etill felt cold. The applieajUoa of fismA 
^d. not remove it, and the artist, beoomffig alanaaed* 
consulted one after the other the most eisinent sup> 
|»aDs of London— John Hunter himself Hie last. 
Tb»y all declared there was no dan^fer ; but ihsm 
was that {Nresenstim^it upon GainsBoiXHi^ Crow 
which none perhaps escape* He laid bis hand re^ 
oeatedly on ms aeck» and said to hie sister» who Mi 
hastened to London to see him^ ^ If this foe aea«cei^ 
I am a dead man." And a cancer it proved to beu 
Whmi this cruel disease fairly disooveiied itaeUt it 
was found to be inextricably interwoven witii ^ 
threads of life, and he prepared himself for de^ 
with cheerfulness and perfect composure* He dc^ 
aired to be buried near lus friend Kirby in li»w 
churchyard; and that his name only should be cwt 
on his gravestone. He sent for ReyiiMn^ and peace 
was made between them. Gainsbovough exclaimed 
io Sir Joshua, '* We are all'goiiig to heaven, and Vaifc- 
4yke is q£ the company/' and immediately ejpured 
-—August 2d, 1786, in the siz;ty-&r0t year of bis aipa* 
iShendaa and the President attended bim to the 
jgrave. 

Im the Bf^tm^ which followed the death oi Qaio»- 
borough, his widow^ who survived him several yeess, 
made an exhibition of his w^rks in PaU-Mall, to 1^ 
amount of fifty-six pictures, and cme hundred and 
forty-eight drawings. They were afl .marked for 
sale, and some of them sold; and the remainder were 
itii^wsed hy avctioB. Mter esroeriencing a vaitetgr 
Af JdrloBe, the ibs4xBUtd^ Bfaie Bor (the portnut^oB 
ayoutii in a blue dress), and the atifl muBacetebistad 
OoMMe iHMtt^ Irand iheir wmy into the :gallei9r of 
JUirdGtnsMNMr* ItefiBrmfirthasanamraielevHiian 
af liMik ndgnaft ease jsf attitude ; hutHie^endaaii 

Vol. I.— C c 
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Wendonr of his coat is at first somewhat startUng. 
'Aie latter deserves a more particiilar commenda- 
tion. It represents a cottage matron with an infant 
in her arms, and several older children around her* 
enjoying themselves at the door of a little mstie 
cabin. This lodge in the wilderness is deeply shut 
up in a close wooded nook ; through the shafts of 
the trees glimpses of knolls and streams are obtained. 
There is uncommon breadth and mass about it, with 
a richness of colouring, a sort of brown and glossy 
goldenness, which is common in the works of the 
artist. The matron herself is the perfect beau-ideal 
of a youthful cottage danie — rustic loveliness ex- 
alted by natural gefttility of expression. 

In person Gainsborough was eminently handsome, 
and, when he wished to please, no one had in greater 
perfection a ready grace and persuasive man- 
ner — gifts that, cannot be acquired. It is to be re- 
firretted that those who wrote any thing concerning 
him were careful in noting his eccentricities, and 
chronicling his absurdities, forgetting much that is 
noble and excellent in the man. Little minds retain 
little things. His associates, such as Jackson and 
Tliicknesse, perceived but those weaknesses which 
reduced him to their own level ; they were slow or 
unwflliog to perceive those qualities which raised 
him above them. The companions of the artist 
saved the chaff of his conversation, and allowed the 
corn to escape. Their sole wish seems to be to 
dbow him as the poet painted himself — 

" A thing nnteachable ia worldly sUU, • 

And half an idioC too— mure helpless still ;** 

and but for the splendid works of the man, whidi 
ethibit a mind that could think boldly and act wisely, 
Ihey had succeeded. 

He never attempted literary composition ; he was 
more desirous to ^ve than to receive instmetimi, and 
therefore paid no court to the learned^ His letten 
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are neverHidess such as few literary men have 
composed; they are distinguished by innocent gayety 
and na{>py wit. He flutters from subject to subject, 
always easy and lively; agreeable when he trifles* 
and mstructive even when he is extravagaQt. He 
has been reproached with occasional licentiousness 
in conversation ; and something of the sort, I must 
admit, peeps out here and there in his letters. He 
was far, however, from being habitually gross* 

He was decideid in his resolutions. In the year 
1784, he sent to the exhibition a whole length por- 
trait, with instructions to han^ it as low as the floor 
would allow. Some by-law mterposed — the coun- 
cil remonstrated — Gainsborough desired the picture 
to be returned, which was complied with — and he 
never sent another. 

His drawings are numerous and masterly: no 
artist has left behind him so many exquisite relics 
4>f this kind. '* I have seen,*^ said his friend Jack- 
son, ** at least a thousand, not one of which but what 
possesses merit, and some in a transcendent degree.'* 
Many of them are equal in point of character to his 
most finished performances. They have all great 
breadth and singular freedom of handling. His 
sketches of ladies are the finest things I have eve: 
seen. The Dutchess of Devonshire shows herself 
in side view and in front ; she seems to move and 
breathe among the groves of Chatsworth. The 
names of many are lost, but this is not important. 
New light, however, has lately been thrown on those 
perishable things by the painter's grand-nephew, 
Richard Lane, in whom much of his spirit survives. 
He has copied and published some two dozen of 
those fine sketches, and he ought to publish more. 

The chief works of GainslK)rough are not what 
is usually called landscape, fbr he had no wish to 
create gardens of paradise, and leave them to the sole 
SDJoyment of the sun and breeze. The wildest 
nooKS of his woods have their living tenants, and in 



dftti|^» of men. A'deep numaii isympaAsf imlfiM 
18 wiHk his pencil, \tiid t)il» k xun lessened beeawe 
an it» works Sfre stamped wiUi the image of old Kiigs* 
land. His paintings nave a natiomd look. He. be- 
longs to no scliool; he is not tefleoted hem fhe 
glass of man, but from that ci iiature. He has no^ 
steeped his l^mdscapes in the atmosphere of Italy 
like Wilson, nor borrowed Ae postures of his por 
traits from the old masters, like ReyncMi. No 
aeaden^ schooled down into uniformity and hnita* 
tion the truly English and intrepid sphit of Gains- 
borough. 

U must not^ how^ver^ be< denied, that hisfsrodnc- 
dons are sometimes disfigurtd by tiie impatience of 
his nature, and the fiery haste in whieh he wrought. 
Wishing to do quickly what h» mind conceiTed 
Strongly, he often neglected, in the dashihg viffoor of 
his hcuKl, many of tiiose lesser graces whmh lend ait 
so much ot its attractiveness. He felt the whole in* 
deed at once ; he was possessed fully wi^ the sen- 
timent of his subject; he sUnck off his favourite 
works at one continuous heat of thought, and all is 
elear, connected, and consistent But, like nators 
herself, he performed some of his duties with a care- 
less haste ; and in many, both of his ^Kntraits and 
Ilia landscapes, we see evident markii of inattentioD 
and hurry. 

** It is certain,** says Reynolds, ** that all those odd 
scratches and marks whidi, on a close examination, 
are so observable in Gainsborouj^'s-^ctures, and 
which, even to experienced piuntem, sppescr rather 
the efifeet of accident than design— this chaos, this 
uncouth and shapelsss appearance— brjr a kind of 
magic, al a certain distance, assumes form, and all 
ttiB parts seem to drop into their proper places, so 
ftat we oan bsrdly forbear admowle^ing the Ihll 
00b«il Of diligence under the appearance of ehanee 
and hasc^ mii^neet That Gainsboioai^ hhaself 
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oansidered this pecnUari^ In his manner, and ihe 
power it possesses in exciting suiprise, as a beauty 
tn his works may be inferred from the eager desire 
which we know he always expressed that his pic- 
tures at the exhibition should be seen near as well 
as at a distance.'* The President, however, weakens 
this vindication a little, when, in the succeeding 
sentences, he says, "the imagination supplies the 
rest, and perhaps more satisfactorily to the spectator 
if not more exactly, than the artist with all his care 
could have done/* Sir Joshua, no doubt, felt all 
this; but artists must not count on eyes and imagi- 
nations such as fell to the lot of the President. 

There is a charm about the children running wild 
in the hmdscapes of Gainsborough, which is more 
deeply felt by comparing them widi those of Rey- 
nolds. The children of Sir Joshua are indeed beau- 
tiful creations, — ^free, artless, and lovely ; but they 
seem all to have been nursed in velvet Japs, and fed 
with golden spoons. There is a rustic grace, an un- 
tamed wildness about the children of the latter which 
speak of the country and of neglected toilets. They 
are the ofispringof nature, running free among woocb 
as wild as themselves. They are not afraid of dis- 
ordering their satins and wetting their kid shoes. 
They roll on the green sward, burrow like rabbits, 
and dabUe in the running streams daity. 

In this the works of B^ynolds and Gainsborough 
are unlike each other — ^but both differ more mate- 
riaUy from the great painters of Italy. The infants 
<k Raphael, Titian, or Correggio are not meant for 
mortals, but for divinities. We hardly think of 
mothers* bosoms when we look at them. We ad 
mire-rwe can scarely love them so much as we do 
the healthy children of our two eminent coontrvmeni 
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